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To Tas RicuT HonouRABLE 


WILLIAM BECKFORD, 


Lord Mayor of the City of London, and one. of 
their Repreſentatives in Parliament, 


My Lo p, 


Es it is too common to find De- 
RX dications carried to too high an 
Extreme of flattering Encomi- 
ums; I perſuade myſelf Your 
# Lordſhip will the more readily 
accept of This, in the plain Dreſs of Simpli- 
city, as I am ſenſible it is not agreeable to Your 
Lordſhip to be flattered, | 


I acknowledge, my Lord, the Preſumption 
is too great; but being ſenſible of Your Lord- 
ſhip's Readineſs to promote every thing that is 
of public Service and Utility, I was induced to 
lay this Work at Your Lordſhip's Feet: And 
the World cannot but commend me for ſending 
it abroad under the Favour and Protection of 
One, who is not only a Lover of Learning, a Pro- 
moter of all Commerce and Induſtry ; but One, 
whoſe candid Diſpoſition, true Patriot Spirit, 
and undaunted Bravery, has been ſo eminently - 
diſtinguiſhed in oppoſing every Meaſure that has 
appeared inconſiſtent with the Liberty of the 
Preſs, and a Free People, 

My 


DEDICATION: 


My Lord, as I am proud of profeſſing my- 
ſelf a firm Proteſtant, I cannot but rejoice that 
my Patron is ſo truly attached to his preſent 
Majeſty, our moſt gracious Sovereign, and a 
Lover and Encourager of all His true and faith- 
ful Subjects: And Your Lordſhip will always 
ſtand in the Liſt of thoſe worthy Patriots who 


honour their King and promote Harmony 
among the People. | 


Though the following Lucubrations have 
colt me much Time and Labour; yet I think 
myſelf duly compenſated in having the Honour 
of ſending them into the World under Your 
Lordſhip's Sanction and Approbation. : 


I am, 
My Lord, | 
With due Regard and Submiſſion, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obliged, 


And moſt obedient humble Servant, 


D. FENNING. 


— 
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To the = A D E R, 
But more particularly te 


Grown up YouTH of GREAT Britain 
and IRELAND, 


YounG GENTLEMEN, - 


1 Here preſent you with a Work that has been 
wanted for many Vears, and that cannot fail to be 
of Service to Mankind in general; and I have waited 
a long Time, expecting it might have been done by 
a much abler Hand : but whether it has been for want 
of Thought of doing public Service, or whether for 
want of Condeſcenſion in Perſons of greater Abilities, I 
cannot pretend to determine; evident it is, that it has 
not been done in a Book of this Price, 


2. Every Thing has its Defects; and therefore a 
Work upon ſo many Subjects, in ſo ſhort a Compaſs, 
cannot be without; But, if it be ever. ſo ſhort, yet 
if it be but ſo plain and intelligible, to convey a ge- 
neral Idea of I hings, or to give the Reader a parti - 
cular Account of the different Branches of the more 
ſuperior Parts of Learning, that is ſufficient : If it does 
this, it anſwers the Deſign it was intended for; and 
a candid, impartial Reader will pardon the more tri- 
vial Errors and Deficiencies, 


3. Every Perſon who has peruſed the Sheets al- 
low, that what is here treated of is both ſhort and con- 
ſpicuous, and that it certainly will be of great Service 
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to Mankind in general, but particularly to the fol- 
lowing Perſons: Firſt, to all ſuch Perſons who love 
to improve themſelves at all Opportunities; but have 
either left School too ſoon, or have not had the Ad- 
vantage of reading different Authors, or converſing 
with ſuch as could improve them. 2dly. It will be 
of Service to all ſuch who have had a more ſuperior 
Education than at every common School, (ſuch as 
Academies, &c.) who are conſcious they have in 
Time-paſt neglected their Learning, to the Prejudice 
of their Tutors, and their own palpable Mortification. 
And, gdly. It cannot fail of being a great Help to 
all adult Perſons, and grown up Youth in Town and 
Country, who are ſincere Lovers of Improvement; but 
have neither had Time to read, nor Ability to purchaſe 
different Authors upon ſo many Subjects; and yet they 
have a hearty Deſire of being improved, and take equal 
Delight to improve others alſo : — Theſe are the Per- 
ſons for whom the following Sheets were more parti- 
cularly deſigned + For ſuch may, with Propriety, be 
called the true Lovers of Learning, and they are juſt- 
ly entitled to the Labour of every Author, becauſe 
they do him Honour in endeavouring to underſtand 
whatever he treats of, and encouraging .others to do 
the ſame, 


4. But there is another Sort of Youth, who 
more particularly deſerve Pity, and yet it is im- 
poſſible to ſpeak any Thing concerning them, with- 
out in ſome Meaſure expoſing their Folly. Theſe 
I would addreſs with all the Marks of Love and Ten- 
derneſs; that they may the more readily attend to what 
I ſay, and take up a Reſolution to regulate their Con- 
duct for the Time to come.— I mean thoſe pretended 
polite and faſhionable young Bloods and Blades, who 
call themſelves Gentlemen, on Account of a ſuperior 
Fortune, and are very fond you ſhould know i 
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have had a better Education than others—But are ſo far 
from being fond of making a good Uſe of it, that they 
take a Delight to ridicule it, and diſcourage the very 
Thing that they vaunt themſelves upon. — However 
inconſiſtent this may appear, yet it is a Fact beyond 
Contradiction.— Are there not Hundreds (nay, Thou- 
ſands) who have had no leſs than an academical, and 
many who have had even a collegiate Education, with 
ſuch Advantages of Time and Fortune, that they 

| might very eaſily have been Maſters of ſeveral Lan- 
guages, and have known the Theory of the Sciences 
in general. But inſtead of this, they give ſuch a 
Looſe to their Paſſions, and follow the firſt Thought 
chat prompts them to every Pleaſure, without conſi- 
dering in the leaſt, how, where, or in what Manner 
it will end. —Say not this is Detraction.— For do we 
not ſce many Youths, (eſpecially in our Metropolis) 
who ſpend the main Part of that beautiful Stage of 
Life, from ſixteen to twenty-ſix at leaſt, in very 
little elſe but ſuch low, idle Traſh, and wretched, 
inconnected, inconſiſtent Stuff and Nonſenſe, that 
were it not for ſome Difference in their Dreſs, and 
ſometimes a little more polite outward Behaviour, ra 
ther than their Converſation, they could not be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the more baſe, vulgar, illiterate, and un- 
learned, 


Thus, inſtead of becoming ſhining Examples to 
others. in Learning and good Senfe, they abuſe every 
Talent that kin! Providence has beſtowed upon 
them; never think of the many indulgent Favours 
of their Parents and Friends, nor value how they 
2 them; diſgrace their Tutors, and ſcandalize 

earning in general. 


In ſhort, there are ſome, who, by a long Conti- 
nuance in Vice, and a total Neglect of all good 
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Learning and Morality, are become ſo abandoned 
and incorrigible, that it is the higheſt Inſult if you 
offer to reprove them ever ſo gently, or adviſe them 
in ever ſo preſſing and tender a Manner: For, if 
they can but boaſt and brag that they were born to 
a larger Fortune, or have had a better Education 
than others, they think theſe rotten Pillars are ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport the whole Syſtem of their Pride, Bal- 
derdaſh, and Ribalery, 


5. From hence appears the wide Difference be- 
tween Induſtry and Idleneſs: For it is evident, that 
there are a great many who have had very little or 
no Education, and yet by conſtant reading and dili- 
gent Obſervation, have, in a ſhort Time, become 
far better Scholars than many others, who had all the 
poſſible Advantages of Learning, but have paid very 
little Regard to it while at School, and much leſs 
when they are out of it. 


6. If this be the true State of the Caſe, (as it is plain 
it is) who then would be ſuch an Enemy to himſelf, 
to idle away his Time and not try to learn ſomething ? 
And who but giddy hair-brain'd Youth, or Mad- men 
and Fools, would wilfully negle& and forget what 
they were taught? Remember, young Gentlemen, 
that it is an unvariable and univerſal Maxim, that 
Self-love is inſeparably linked to our very Nature; 
and therefore, it is abfurd for any of you to ſay, you 
really love yourſelves, while you neglect all Oppor- 
tunities of improving both your Minds and your 
Morals. 


7, Having made theſe Obſervations of the different 
Sorts of Youth, and defiring they would ſeriouſly 
conſider the Advantages of gaining an early Know- 
ledge, I ſhall now give ſome Account of the Work 
itſelf, | 8. The 
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8. The Title-page ſufficiently fets forth the whole 
of this ſmall Treatiſe at one View; but I know it is 
expected, there ſhould be ſome further Deſcription of 
theParticulars, and fome Apology made for the Reaſon 
of the Undertaking. 


9. The chief Intention (as ſaid before) is for the 
further Improvement of all induſtrious Youth, and 
the Reaſon of making it public is, becauſe they might 
learn ſomething of the moſt material Subjects at a 
ſmall Expence. | | 


10. I do not pretend to ſay the whole is an Origi- 
nal: The hiſtorical Parts, in Courſe, I muſt have bor- 
rowed or quoted from other Authors: And they have 
no greater Claim for what was done before their Time 
than I have; for they were obliged alſo to write from 
the ſuppoſed Teſtimonials of others: If then what I 
have ſelected of this Sort be ſhort and plain, and the 
principal Parts be well digeſted, that is ſufficient; the 
ſhorter it is, the more engaging, the leſs burthenſome, 
and the ſooner underſtood and retained, 


11. As to the Geometrical, Trigonometrical, A/tro- 
nomical, and Philoſophical Part, &c. I have taken all 
the Care, (within the Compaſs of ſuch a Limitation) to 
be as plain and intelligible as I could; and that the young 
Tzro might not be at a Loſs in the firſt Rutiments 
of Geometry, &c. I have given him the Draught or 
Figure of every Operation in the Margin or Page of 
the Work, in order that he may the more readily com- 
prehend the Problems; and as for the ſhort Treatiſe 
on Muſic, I have been careful to omit nothing that 
might help both its Theory and Practice; and I per- 
ſuade myſelf it will be of ſervice both to inſtrumental as 
well as vocal Performers: For as there are great many 
who underſtand the Theory very well, and yet cannot 


play 
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play at all ; ſo. there are Numbers who can play very 
well, and yet have very little Judgment in the Rules 
of Harmony and Compoſition ;, and had not the 
Sheets been extended beyond their firſt Limitation, I 
ſhould have been much fuller upon this Subject; but I 
hopethere are ſufficient Hints for every diligent Reader, 


12. As for critical Carters, and half learnt Cox- 
combs, I am content to ſhare the Fate of my Betters, 
in whatever Conſtructions they pleaſe to make, deſir- 
ing only this, that they would take Care for their own 
Credit, not tf animadvert upon Things they don't un- 
derſtand, on purpoſe to detract and leſſen the induſ- 
trious, well-deſigned, and uſeful Performances of 


others. 


In fine; let me perſuade all Lovers of Learning to 
be conſtant and diligent in ſearching after Truth. Let 
neither the Gay nor the Giddy diſſuade you from pur- 
ſuing, nor prevail upon you by any Means whatever, 
to neglect your Duty to God and yourſelf. Therefore, 


Keep always ſuch Company as You may improve, 
or that may improve You: And if your Companions 


cannot make You, nor You Them better; remember 
to leave them, rather than be made worſe by them, 


J am, kind Reader, 
Hur Weill-Wiſter, 
D. F. 
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PART I. 


Of KNowLEDGE in general : The Advantage of gain- 
ing early Knowledge ; with a Definition of true Kno- 
ledge to that which is commonly called ſo, &c. L 


DIALOGUE I. Seer. I. 
Between Tyro, a Learner, and PRHILo, his Inſtructor. 


TYRO. + HAT do you mean by Knowledge? | 
PHILo. Knowledge, in general, ſignifies 
Skill, Judgment, or Underſtanding : Or, 
| Knowledge mere ſtrictly fignifies Learnin 
and Erudition, which is the Faculty of forming true and "uſe 
Ideas of. Things, and of perceiving and judging right of the 
Nature of the Object ſought aſter. 

TYR. What do you mean by an Idea? 

PHiL, An 4dea is the firſt Conception, Form, Model, or 
Pattern of a Thing exiſting in our Imagination, Mind, or 
Fancy ; and therefore, Tyro, you ſhould be very careful to form 
true and juſt Ideas of Things, and then you will always be able 
to diſcover Truth from Falſhood. 

TY. I grant, Sir, that it is the higheſt Wiſdom in Youth, 
A. their Minds betimes with the true Knowledge of 

lings. ITT 

Pat, T am glad you are ſenſible of this; for it is really. a 
melancholy Truth, that the Generality of Mankind do not 
ſeek after Knowledge at all; or elſe they miſtake the Word 
Knowledge, and call that — or Knowledge, that really 

18 
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is not-ſo; and others there are that abuſe their Education, fruſtrate 
the good Deſigns of their Friends, and are content to let the 
common Follies and Gaieties of Life poſſe's their whole Souls 
and Inclination to ſuch a Height, that they center all Knowledge 
in (what they call) Taſte, and negle& ſo much the common 
Duties of Life, and the Practice of Literature in general, that 
they are Babes in Knowledge at the Age of forty ; and Nothing 
can convince them of the Want of it, but their own dear-bought 
Experience, when having 55 Extravagancies run through a = 
ible Fortune, they very often (too late) find that true Know- 
ledge is as inconſiſtent with Supineneſs and Careleſſneſs, as true 
Happineſs is with Wickedneſs and Folly, 

TyR. This is very true, Sir, indeed: but pray what do you 
call true Knowledge, or what Branches of Literature do you 
call the beſt of Knowledge ? | 

PHiL. I am not to determine for you and the ret of Man- 
kind; becauſe there are many different Degrees of Knowledge, 
iz. a Knowledge of the different Languages, ſuch as Latin, 
Greek, Hebreau, Cc. is a fine Qualification, but few are Maſters 
of it, for Want both of Time and Fortune; and many that 
have Time and Fortune, are ſo very lame and deficient in their 
Studies, that they make ſuch a poor Figure in the World, as 


. will not bear an Exam nation. 


Tx. Very true, Sir: But what elſe do you call that Know- 
ledge which Mankind in general ſhould be acquainted with; 
for every Perſon has not Time to learn different Languages? 

PaHil. Why, Tyro, the Queſtion is hardly fair, becaule of the 
different Opinions and Delights of Mankind. But if I muſt 
give my Opinion, I think that ſome Knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek Languages (without which we can never be perfect 
Maſters of our own) with a good Proficiency in Arithmetic, 
and a reaſonable Purſuit after ſome higher Branches of the 
Mathematics, ſuch as Geometry, Trigonometry, Aſtronomy, Al- 
gebra, Sc. is certainly the belt and moſt necetſary temporal 
Knowledge; becauſe it carries with it the greateſt Satisſaction, 
built upon Truth itlelf, and leaves not the Mind at all in Doubt 
and Suſpenſe, 

Ty. It is very true, Sir. But. is there no other Knowledge 
neceſſary to ſurniſh the Mind with in our early. Days ? 

PHIL, Ves; a more neceſſary Knowledge than all the reſt, 
and to which they ought all to ſubmit, til# the Mind is in 
ſome Meaſure firſt furniſhed with it, 

TYR. What is that, pray? 

PHIL, An early Knowledge of God, as is revealed to us by 
his divine Law in the holy Scriptures, 

TY. I grant, Sir, what you ſay to be true: But you know 
it is not faſhionable at all, neither is the Knowledge of the holy 
Scriptures in any Reſpe& counted neceſſary for the Qualification. 
of the Gentleman at this Time of Day, * PHIL, 
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PH1L, It is very true, Tyro, indeed; but notwithſtanding 
this, yet it is evidently plain, that no Man was ever Jeſs a 
Gentleman ſor being virtuous; nor do the holy Scriptures claſh 
with the common Order of Decency and Good-breeding, by 
teaching the, Rich to know their Dependance, and to be eaſy 
of Accets ; and the very Pooreſt of all to he humble, eaſy, and 
content in their Stations, and behave well to their Superiors, 

In ſhort, whatever may be thought neceſſary for a modern 
Gentleman, I know not; but I am very ſenlible that the Know- 
ledge of Gad is a neceſſary ee for every Chriſtian and 
every Gentleman. — The Practice of it is productive of every 
Thing that is good: It is a Bulwark againſt all Evil; and 
when it is purſued under a true Senſe of our Duty, (at a proper 
Time and Manner, according to the Deſign of its divine Inſtitu- 
tor,) is ſo ſar from hindering other Things, that it accelerates 
us in all our lawful Undertakings ; and though it will not make 
a Fop of-the modern Taſte, yet, by teaching us the greateſt De- 
cency, ik learns us the trueſt Gentility, wiz. Humility. 

TY R. From whence, pray, ariſes the Ignorance of the Know- 
ledge of God, in an Age whereevery-body has Time and Oppor- 
tunity both to inftruct themſelves, or be inſtructed ? 

PHIL, It arifes from many Cauſes ; but the two principal 
Cauſes are, the Neglect of reading the Word of God, and the 
cuſtomary (I may ſay faſhionable) Breach of the Sabbath. The 
Example being ſet by too many Perſons of all Denominations, 
the riling Generation follow them, and few indeed know their 
real Duty, for Want of knowing their great Obligation to God; 
and as few know God, for Want of reading the holy Scriptures. 

TyR. Very true, Sir: I ſhould be very glad then you would 
inform me a little more concerning Ged, his Nature, and Attri- 
butes, &c. 

PHIL, With all my Heart, 


SECT. II. 
Of Gop ; his Hence, Altributes, &c. 


Tyr, What is God? 
PH1L. God is a ſupreme, eternal, ſelf-exiflent, neceſſary, and 
independent Being: The Creator, Preſerver, Governor, and Diſ- 
poſer of all Things, and all Events, both paſt, preſent, and to 
come *. * 
| Tyr, What do you mean by God's Attributes? 
Pr1L. His Excellencies and Perſections, viz. he is eternal, 
inviſible, immortal, incomprehenſible, omnipotent, omniſcient, and 


omnipreſent ; He is alſo all-wiſe, all. poauerful, all-knowing ; 


Rev. i. 8, 11. 
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full of Wiſdom, Power, Juſtice, Mercy, Goodneſs, and Truth, 
Ec. : 

TyR, What do you mean by being incompreben/ible ? 

Pult. He is a Being ſo great, that he cannot be conceived er 
comprehepded. 

Tyr. What do you mean by ommipotent ? 

PXx1L. Almighty --- Having all Things in Heaven and Earth 
under his Word, Power, and Command, 

TvR. What is to be underſtood by God's being omniſcient ? 

Pn. The Power and Faculty of knowing all, and all man- 
ner of Things that arc paſt, nts and to come, with the 
Certainty of their coming io pals. 

TYR. What is the Meaning of omnipreſent ? 

PHIL, God's being preſent every where, at all Times, and 
in all Places, --- And this ſhould teach us, Tyro, to be very 
watious and circumſpett in all our Actions, as all Things, and 
ail the moſt ſecret Actions, Deſigns, or Intentions, are naked 
and open to he Eye of Him with whom we have to do. 


S E C T. III. 
Of the Origin of Nature, and the firſt Formation of Things. 
Tra. What do you mean by the firſt Formation of Things; 


er, how and in what Manner were they created? | 
PHIL. You muſt not expect I ſhould give you a very long De- 


tail of the very firſt Principle of Things: Nor is it indeed ne- 


ceſſary that I ſhould tell you the different Opinions of the Learn- 
ed, concerning the active Parts of Matter, It is ſufficient if I 


tell you their various Opinions, and lead you at laſt into 


Truth. 

Firſt then, Anaxagoras affirmed that all Things were formed 
or generated from ſmall Particles, or minute Corpuſcles, of 
Matter, entirely alike (he ſays, but not how, at firſt formed); 
_—_ being amaſſed or joined together, produced or formed all 

ings. 

2. Ariſtotle (much later) held not only the ſame Principle of 
a fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms, but went further, and ſays, 
the original Cauſe of all Things is from Matter, Form, and 
Privation ; and that the whole O1der of Nature is produced by 


. Chance*, This his Opinion continued in Vogue a full Century, 


and even ſome to this Day moſt ignorantly and wickedly ad- 
here to, and ſubmit to this Abſurdity, as much as to the Au- 
thority of drvine Revelation. 


Of this ridiculous Notion of Matter and Chance, ſee Part III. un- 
3» Heſiod, 


der that Head. | 
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3. Heſiod, Diogenes, Heraclitus, (Hippias), and Thales, help 
and maintained the four Elements to be the only Principle 
of all natural Things and created Beings : wiz. Heſiod ſays, 
that it was Earth which firſt ſprung from Chaos. Diogenes ſays, 
all Things were formed of Air, which being both ſoft and flex- 
ible, is capable of receiving all Shapes. 

Heraclitus, &c. affirmed, that Fire was the firſt Mover of all 
Things; and Wales and his Followers maintained, that Water 
was the firſt principal Cauſe, Their different Reaſons for. ſup- 
porting either of theſe Arguments are ſo long, contradictory, 
and ridiculous, that they are better omitted, ſince it is eviden 
neither of them are right, at leaſt all cannot be ſo. 57 

TVR. Very ſurpriſing, that Men of ſuch Learning ſhould 
maintain Principles ſo cort-ary to each other, and to Truth it- 
ſelf. But, pray, were theſe the only Men? 

PHIL, No; many were their Followers, viz. Anaximenes, 
Empedocles, Meliſſus, Xenophanes, Archelaus, Zareta, Oenopi- 
des, Pythagoras, Mochus, Plutarch, Zeno, Chryſippus, Socrates, 
Plato, &c. &c. Some of theſe joined and ſtuck very cloſe to 
the different Opinions of the firſt, and yet neither two agreed 
among themſelves concerning the true Cauſe of created Beings, 
and their Formation, any more than they could afterwards about 
the ſummum bonum, or Chief Good, or the true Object of Good, 
Homage, Obedience, Adoration, &c. 

TyR. You are very kind, Sir: But how am I to diſtinguiſh 
between right and aurong, ſince ſuch learned Men as theſe differ 
ſo much, and each lays down his own Sentiments as Truth ? 

PRIL. Their differing ſo much is a plain Proof there is no 
Certainty in either of them; and that their Schemes are abſurd, - 
and (upon the whole) inconſiſtent to Reaſon. 

TYR. But what ſurprizes me is, that even zow many Men 
of Learning and good Senſe, follow many of their Principles, 
in believing the World is eternal, and that Matter always ex- 
iſted, 

PYy1L, Very true; too many believe ſa, but did ever any give 
a Proof of it, either phyſically, or metaphyſically ? 

TyR. I do not know: But ſtill, how am I to avoid falling 
into Error after all ? | a 

Pa1L. Why, Tyro, you muſt take Care of every Author, 
and of every Acquaintance, and be relolved with yourſelf, not 
to be ſo far impoſed upon, as to believe theſe Inconſiſtencies ; 
for as it is evident Matter has not a Power to think, much leſs 
has it to ag, therefore as the Elements could not create them- 
felves, they muſt have been created by ſome other Hand, who 
muſt neceſſarily exiſt in and of himſelf, azz, God, 

TYR. I thank you, Sir; and it plainly appears to me a 
Contradiction, for Matter to exiſt of itſelf ; and I am ſatisfied 
that there is one eternal, immortal, and ſelf-exiſtent Being, 
| B 3 who 


. 


| 
| 
{i 
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1. Vortigen firſt King of Kent «+. 
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who not only at firſt created all Things, but that theſe Things 
which he ſo created, depend alſo upon his Preſervation. 

PH1L. I ſhould be very glad every Perſon had ſo firm a Be- 
lief and Dependance on God; for the very Preſervation of his 
Church, —— or preventing the Deſigns of powerful as 
well as wicked Men, is a plain Proof of his governing all and 
all manner of Events, — that no Purpoſe, Deſign, Contriv- 
ance, or Expedition of Man can go beyond the Limits of his 


Permiſſion — Chance has no real Meaning. 


SECT IV, 


Contains Chronological or General Tables of Knowledge of 
Things, according to their proper Objects and Time. 


TABLE I. 
Of the Saxon Heptarcby. A.D 
455 


2. Kingdom of the South Saxons contained Surry and Suſ- 
- continued One hundred and thirteen Years, 
firſt King thereof, and — = - - [ 32 
Ethelacolph firſt Chriſtian King, <- <- = 4 

9. Kingdom of the Weft-Saxons contained what we now 
call Cornwall, Devon, Dorſet, Somerſet, Wilts, Berks, 
and Hampſhire, continued Three hundred Years, began 519 

Cherdick firſt King thereof, and | 
Hingels firſt Chriſtian King. 

4. Kingdom of Northumberland at this Time contained 
the Counties of Nork, Durham, Lancaſter, Weſtmorland, 
Cumberland, and Nottingbamſbire, and continued Three - 
hundred and ſeventy-nine Years, began to be ſo $27 

Elia and Ida the firſt Kings thereof, and 
Edwin the firſt Chriſtian King. 

5. Kingdom of Mercia contained the Counties of Oxford, 
Gloceſter, Worceſter, Salop, Cheſhire, Stafford, Warwick, 
Buckingham, Huntingdon, with Part of Hertford, North- 
ampton, Rutland, Lincoln, Leiceſter, Derby, and Not- 
timgbamſhires : This Kingdom continued Two hun- 
dred and two Years, began - — — 582 

Cerda was firſt King, and 
Feada the firſt Chriſtian King. | 
6. Kingdom of the Eaft- Angles contained Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Cambridgeſhire: This Kingdom continued Thiee 
hundred and hfty-three Years, began = - 775 
Ufa was the firſt King thereof, 
Redwald the firſt Chriſtian King, and 
Edmond the laſt King, whom the Danes flew, and he was buried 
at a Village then called Hegliſdune, but afterwards (in Honour to 
Edmond) called St, Edmond's Bury, 'TABLE 
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TABLE IL 


Of the chief Britiſh Princes that contended with the Saxons for 
their Country's Right. A. D. 
1. Vortigern, Vortimer his Son, and n n 
from 393, to. = - 497 
2. Uter 88 - - - 497 
3. Arthur, Son of r - . 516 
Buried at Glaftenbury - - 542 
4. Conſtantine, Son of Cador - - - 543 
Buried at Stonehenge. 
'$. Aurelius Conanus - ® - 545 
6, Vorttporus - - - — 578 
7. Mago Conanus — — - 581 
8. Caratacus - - - - 536 
9. Cadwin ® - 635 3 
10. Cadwallo, or Cadwwallin, his "wp - 635 1 
Gulielmus and Fauſtinus archbiſhops 2 Canterbury. | 
11. Cadwallador, Son of Cadæwallo, 68 5 
Buried at St. Peter's at Rome - 689 


A great Peſtilence, which laſted Eleven Years. 


. AB L E II. 
Of the moſt noted Kings of the Saxon Heptarchy, 


1. Hengift King of Kent, &c. - - « 
2. Ella firſt King of the South Saxons — « 
3. Cherdick firſt King of the Weft- Saxons = - 
Vodinus and Theodorus Archbiſhops of — 
4. Kenrick ſecond King of the V =o Saxons 
5. Chelwin, Son of Kenrick, third King - 4 
6. Etheibert King of Kent - 
Auguſtine the Monk Archbiſhop of — 
7. Redavald third King of the Eaft- Angles - 


8. Edwin the Great, King of Northumberland 
Paulinus Abp. of York built the Cathedral of Lincoln. 
9. Oſwald third King of Northumberland 
Honorius and Deus-dedit Archbiſhops of n 
10. Yulfhere ſixth King ot the Mercians 


11, Ethedred ſeventh King of Mercia - - 
Turns Abbot - - - 
m Kenred eighth King of Mercia - - 
. Cheldred ninth King of the Mercians - 


* Ethelbald tenth King - | 
Cuthbert and Brogmius Archbiſhops of Canterbury. 
Creed, Lord's Prayer, and Ten Commandments 
tranſlated - - - 


* 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
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A. D 

A. noted total Eclipſe of the Sun - 733 

A. remarkable Eclipſe of the Moon - 746 

5. Offa eleventh King of the Mercians - 758 

Cuſtom of Pledging in Drinking -« - 789 

16. Egfryd, Son of Offa, twelfth — of "_— 794 

17. Kanwolp thirteenth King | 795 

T ABLE IV. 

8 Of the Saxon Monarchs. AD. 

1. Egbert, crowned at Weſtminſter - =" 0 

Buried at Weſtminſter - 0 826 

2. Ethelauolph, Son of Egbert - 836 

Died at Stanbridge, buried at V amine, 857 

3. Ethelbert, firit Chriſtian King = — $60 

Buried at Sherbourne - $66 
Lambert and Ethelard Archbiſhops of n. 

4. Ethelred - 865 


Died at Willington, buried at Weſtminſter. 

5. Effred, or Alfred, fourth Son of Ethelwolph, anointed 
at Rome by Pope Leo, and crowned at inchefler * 8372 
Lambeth and Athelard Archbiſhops of Canterbury. 

Celnoth ſucceeded Lambeth. 

London, burnt by the Danes in 839, rebuilt 886 
6. Edward, the elder Son of Alfred, crowned at King ſton go: 

Died at Farringdon, buried at Winchefter - 924 

Athelme Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

Mancheſter rebuilt, 

Etbelſtan crowned at King flown = - 924 
Died at Glocefter, buried at Malmſbury - 940 
Ulfelinus, or Wolflane, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 
Eſfrick, the learned Abbot, wrote an Epiltle to Wol- | 

ftane, to avoid Tranſubſtantiation. 
Now (it ever) flouriſhed the famous Guy earl of War- 


WICR, 
$. Edmund, fifth Son of Edward, crowned - 940 
Stabbed, and buried at Glaſtenbury — 946 
9. Edred, ſixth Son of Edward, - - 946 
Buried at Wincheſter - — * 955 


Otho Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


* Alfred had the Goſpel firſt tranſfated into the Saxon Tongue, the 
Lord's Prayer in which ran thus: 
% Fæder ure thu the eart on Heafenum, fi thin nama gehalt od, to 
« be cume thin Rice, Gewarthe the Villa on Eorthan ſwa ſwa nn He- 
« afenutn, urne ce deeghwanllean hlaf, Er. 
10. Edwy» 
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A.D. 
10. Edæuy, eldeſt Son of Edmund, crowned at King few 955 
Buried at Wincheſter - 959 
11. Edgar, ſurnamed the Peaceable, crowned at Kingſton by 
Otho = 959 
His royal Navy conſiſted of Je * 
Buried at Glaftenbury - - 975 


Elfus and Dunſtan Archbihops of Canterbury. 

Ethelwwald Biſhop of Winchefter ®, in the Year 973, 
ſold the Veſſels of the Church to relieve the Poor 
in Extremity ; and being aſked the Reaſon, he ſa;4 
that it was a Shame that ſenſeleſs Temples ſhovid 
abound with Riches, while the lively Temples of 
the Holy Ghoſt ſhould be in Want. 

12. Edward, ſurnamed the Martyr, crowned at Kineflon 973 
Died with a Stab in his Back, and buried at Shaſtſbury, 
Etbelgar and Elfrick Archbiſhops of Canterbury. 

13. Ethelred, ſurnamed the Slow, crowned at Kingflon 978 
Iofewich ſacked by the Danes. 

London burnt by the Danes, and Ethelred brought 
under an annual Tribute to them of 40, ooo l. call- 
ed Dane- gelt. 
The Danes deſtroyed by the Engliſb, by a ſecret Com- 
miſſion from the * in every City, on the zoth 
of Nowember - 1002 
Sabein King of Denmark ſent a large Navy againſt 
Englaad. 
Canutus the Dane aſſiſted with Two hundred Sail. 
Etbelred died, buried at St. Pauls, - 3016 

14. Edmund, ſurnamed Ironfide, crowned at King fon 1016 

Livingius Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Canute the Dane beſieged London - 1017 
Elrick the Traitor killed Edmund, and carried his 
Head to Canute, and for his Reward Canute placed 
= Head on the higheſt Gate of the City, 


TABLE V. 
Of the Danes. 


1. Canute crowned at London by Livingius - 1017 
Egnoth Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Aden Church in Eſex built after the IR gained 
over Edmund 1025 
The Monaſtery at Edmundſbury built nearly. at the 
ſame Time. 
Canute died, and buried at Winchefler - 1035 
Iſſue, Sorin, Harold, and Hardicanute. 


See Dr, HowelPs Hiſtory of E land. 
2. Harold, 
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A.D. 
2. Harold, baſe Son of Canute, ſurnamed Harefoot, crown- 


ed at Oxford - - - 1035 
Died at Oxford, buried at Winchefler -< - 1940 


3. Hardicanute crowned at London - 1040 


He cauſed the dead Body of Harold to be taken up and 
thrown intq the Thames; but a Fiſherman, ſays our 
Hiſtorian *, took it up and buried it in St. Clement s, 
in the Strand, ſince called St. Clement Dane's, the 
Church-yard being a great Burial- place for the Danes. 

He fell down dead at a Banquet at Lambeth, and was | 
buried at Wincheſter - - 1042 


TAB. LE VI. 
Of the Saxons between the Danes and William the Conqueror. 


A. D. 


1. Edward, for his pious Life called the Conſeſſor, he was 


Son of Ethelred, was in Normandy at the Death of 
Hardicanute, and the Engliſh Nobility, wearied with 
Daniſh Slavery, invited him to Exgland, and he was 
crowned at Wincheſter by Edſine Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury - - - 1042 
He puniſhed his Mother for Incontinence. 
He founded St. Margaret's, Weſiminfler. 


He died, and was buried at Weftminſfter * » 1066 
Farl Goodwin choaked by eating Bread before the 
King at Windſor. 
2. Haroid, Son of earl Goodauin, crowned 1066 


Exgar right Heir to the Crown. 

Harold created him Earl of Oxford. 

Stigand Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

William Duke of Normandy landed in Suſſex, Sept. 28, 
He challenged Harold in ſingle Combat, Oct. 13. 
Battle at Haſtings-in Suſſex, Saturday October 14. 
Harold ſlain with two of his Brothers, moſt of the 


Engliſh Nobility, and of Soldiers between ſixty and 
feventy thouſand. 


William had three Horſes ſhot under him, loſt only fix 
thouſand and thirteen Men. 
Harold buried at Waltham in Eſſex. 
A dreadful Comet. 


TABLE VII. 
Of the Normans, &c, 


1. WILLIAM the Conqueror crowned - 1066 
Aldred Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


* Sce Dr, Howell + 46. and Roynant, p. 60, 
0 » Þ*4 oynant, p Landfrank 
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A.D. 
Landfrank Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 1066 
William died at Roan in Normandy 4 1 1927 

2. WILLIAM Rufus crowned - - 1087 


Shot by Accident by Sir Walter Tyrrel, Auguſt 1, 1100 
Buried at Wincheſter. . 
Sixty Houſes blown down in London, by a high Wind, 
and the Roof of Bono Church, fix Beams of which 
were drove twenty Feet into the Ground. 

A monſtrous blazing Star. 

The Sea broke over the Banks in many Places, and 

. deſtroyed Abundance of People and Cattle, 

3. HENRY I. named Beauclerk, crowned at Weſtminſter 1100 

River of Thames almoſt dry from the Tower to the 
Bridge - - - 1115 

Woodſtock Palace built. 

Henry died at St. Denys in Normandy ; his Bowels, 
Brains, and Eyes buried at Roan, and his Body was 
ſliced and falted, put into a Bull's Hide, and buried 
in the Abbey at Readin - - 1135 

4. STEPHEN (by the falle Oath of Hugh Bigot, and by 
Means of Henry Biſhop of Wincheſter and Biſhop of 
Sarum) was crowned at Wincheſter by Corbell Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury - 


A Fire began at en burnt eaſtward to Ald- 
gate, weltward to St. Paul's. 


Stepben died of the Piles at Dower, and was buried at 
Fewerſbam * 

He erected the Abbies of Coggeſball in Eſex, and Fa- 
moſt in Lancaſhire, &c, 


1135 


TABLE VIII. 
The Saxon Line reſtored: 


1. HENRY II. called Plantagenet, crowned at Veſt- 
miaſter by Theobald Archbiſhop of Canterbury 1154 
"Thomas Becket Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Baſe Iſſue was, William Long ſpur, and Geoffrey Archbp. 
Fair Roſamond poiſoned by Queen Eleanor at Woodſtock, 


buried at Godſtone. 
* Henrydied, and was buried at Font-Ewerard 1189 
2. RICHARD I. crowned at Weſtminſter by Balduin 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury - 1189 


Now revelled Robin Hood and Little John. 
Richard killed from the Caſtle of Chaluz ; his Bowels 
buried at Charron, his Head at Roan, and his Body 
at Font-Everard «= - - 1199 
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3. JO HN (by the Aſfiſtance of Eleanor his Mother) was 
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crowned at Neſtminſter by Hubert Abp. of Cant, 1199 
He ſurrenders the Crown to the Pope's Nuncio. 1199 
Poiſoned by a Monk, and buried at Worcefter 1216 
London Bridge began to be built of Stone by Peter of 

Colechurch a Prieſt, and finiſhed in 1209 and ſhortly 

after that a Fire happened, and about three thouſand 

Perſons loſt their Lives. a 


4. HENRY III. crowned by Magnus Archbp. of Cant. 1216 


Four mock Suns ſeen from Morning to Evening, after 
which followed ſo great a Dearth and Famine that 


above twenty thouland periſhed in London 1235 
St. Edmund Archbiſhop of Canterbury 1257 
Baliol College in Oxford founded - . 22643 
Boniface Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Robert — rp" Archbiſhop of Canterbury 1272 
Henry died at St. Edmond/bury, buried at 8 1272 


His Iſſue was Edward, Edmund ſurnamed Crouchback, 
Richard, John, William, and Henry; alſo Marga- 
ret, Beatrice, and Catherine, 

N. B. According to Dr. Howel, he laid the firſt Stone 
of the new Work of Weſiminſter Abbey. 


5. EDWARD I. ſurnamed Longſhanks, crowned at 


Weſtminſter by Kilauar * 1272 
He — — and + AP Wales, and cauſed his 4 
Son Edvard to be born there, and created him 
Prinee thereof. : 

Merton College in Oxford founded - 1274 

John Peckham Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Wheat ſold at London for 3 5. 4d. per Quarter 1288 

Two hundred and ninety-ſeven Jeaus executed for de- 
facing the King's Coin. 

Battle between him and the Scots ; two of the King's 
Ribs broke by a Kick of his own Horſe, notwith- 
ſtanding he proceeded, and ſeventy thouſand Scots 
were lain at Fawwkirk . - 

Pope Boniface inſiſts that the King ſhould not pro- 
ceed further againſt the Scots; but an hundred Peers 
ſubſcribed their Names to ſtand by the King, dated 
at Lincoln - - - 1301 

Galter Reynold Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

A. Synod at Reading ordained that no Perſon in the Ec- 
cleſiaſtics ſhould hold more than one Benefice. 

Jobn Stratford Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Eleanor his Wife died at Kerdeby in Lincolnſhire, and 
where her Hearſe reſted Croſſes were erected : Buri- 
ed at Weſtminſter, 


1300 


Edward 
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Edward died of a Dyſentery at Burgh upon Sands, and 
buried at Weſtminſter - - - 

Iſſue, John, Henry, Alphonſo, and Edward, and five 
Daughters. 

6. EDWARD II. of Caernarvon crowned - 

John Orford Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

The Scots beat the Engliſb at Bannocksburn, and kill 
feven hundred Knights - 2 

The Scots make Inroads into England. 

Biſhop of Exeter beheaded. 

Jobn Stratford, a Baker, drawn on a Hurdle, for 
making Bread under Size, 

A terrible Famine, that the King's Houſhold could 
ſcarcely be ſupported ; and yet Wheat was ſold by 
Order for 11 5. per Quarter, a good fat Ox for 
11, 45. a fat Hog for 35. 4 d. a good Hen for 
14, Sc. This was the fourth Year of his Reign. 

His Wife I/abella conſpired againſt him, and havin 

ot the chief of the nation, ſhe wages war —* 
— Huſband Edward, and takes many Places; ſhe 
took Hugh Spenſer the Elder at Briftol, and com- 
manded him to be cut up alive and quartered ; took 
her, Huſband Priſoner at the Abbey of Neath. 

King Edward reſigned the Crown to his Son 1327 

His Iſſue was Edward, John, Joan, and Eleanor. 

7. EDWARD III. crowned eight Days after his Fa- 
ther's Reſignation I 

He releaſed his Father out of Kenelworth Caſtle, and 
delivered him to thoſe two unworthy Knights Tho- 
mas de Gurney and Jobu Meltravers, who conveyed 
him to Berkley Caſtle, and there murdered him by 
running a red-hot Spit up his Body, September 22. 

Thomas Bradwardin Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Simon Jip Archbiſhop of Canterbury - 

King's College Cambridge, and Eton College near 
Windſor, Punded - - 13 

Lord Mortimer hanged at Tyburn, then called the Elme. 

Arms of England quartered with thoſe of France. 


1397 


1307 


1316 


327 


1330 
41 


William Wittleſey Archbiſhop of Canterbury 1346 
Queen's College in Oxford founded - 1347 
Pembroke Hall and Clare Hall founded. 

Scuthampton burnt by the French - 1348 


A blazing Star for thirty Days. 


A great Plague in Chriſtendom, which continued till 
the Year - - 


1 I 
This Plague ſwept off nearly Nine Tenths of the People 
of England ; and Hiltory ſays there were buried in 
* C 
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the Charter-houſe Church-yard, above Fifty Thou- 
ſand ; and this Plague was followed by a Murrain 
among the Cattle, and a great Dearth, 

Now flouriſhed the famous Jobn Wicklifie, of the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford ; he taught his Followers to avoid 
Maſs, Adoration of the Hoſt, Tranſubſtantiation, 
Sc. They were called Lollards, among whom 
were many Perſons of Quality, wiz. the Duke of 
— Sir Jobn Oldcaſtle, Lord Cobham, Ac. 

Edward married Philippa, Daughter of William Earl 
of Hainault and - . N 

Died at Sheer, aged ſixty-five ; buried at Veſminſter 1 

His Iſſue was 5 he; William, Lionel eb, 2 
Edmund, William, Thgmas ; alſo Iſabel, Joan, Blanch, 
Mary, and Margaret. 

2. RICHARD II. crowned in the eleventh Year of 
his Age - . - - 137 

A Rebellion in Kent, headed by Wat Tyler and Fack 
Straw, with upwards of One hundred Thouſand. 

They behead Simon Tibald Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and Sſr Robert Hales, on Tower-h1ll. 

They afterwards aſſemble at Smithfield, and William 
Walworth, Lord Mayor, ſtabbed Wat Tyler before 
the King, for which he was knighted. 

Fack Straw executed. 

Richard marries Anne, Daughter of the Emperor 
Charles IV. 

William Courtney Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Thomas Arundel Archbiſhop of Canterbury 1396 

King Richard charged with the Breach of his Corona- 
tion Oath, and committed to the Tower by Henry 
Duke of Lancaſter, to whom he reſigns the Crown 
by Force - - - 1399 

This Year the Bays and Laurels withered all over 
England. 

Bedford River dry of a Sudden for three Miles. 

His Queen firſt taught the Engliſb Ladies to ride on 
Side-ſaddles. 

Richard depoſed - - - 1399 


TABLE IX. 
Of the Line of Lancaſter. 


x. HENRY IV. Sen of Jobn of Gaunt, third Son of 
Edward III. was crowned at Weftminfler by Arun- 

. 1399 

Henry 


del Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
8 
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Henry had Richard's Body fetched from Pontefract, 
and brought to St. Paul's, and then carried to Lang- 
ley in Hertfordfbire ; but Henry V. had the Re- 
mains taken up, and buried at W:ftminfler : aged 
thirty-three years, and reigned twenty-two years 
three months. 

Gun- powder ſirſt invented 1400 

Great Guns firſt uſed at Berwick - 140g 

A Plague at London ; upwards of thirty thouſand die. 

A perpetual Snow from December to March. 

King Henry died of an Apoplexy in the forty-ſeventh 
Year of his Age, and fourteenth of his Reign ; bu- 
ried at Weſtminſter - - 

His Iſſue by his firſt Wife, Mary, were Henry, Tho- 
mas, John, and Humpbrey ; and two Daughters, 
Blanch and Philippa: and two Children by Joan 
his ſecond Wife, | 

2. HENRY V. crowned at Weſtminfler - 1413 1 

Henry Chicheley Archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 

Sir Jobn Oldcafile proſecuted for Hereſy. | 

Richard Plantagenet's Conſpirac - 1415 | 

The King lands in Normandy with ten thouſand Men, =_ 
and kills ſixty-thouſand at Agincourt. 


— —j — 


1413 


Sir John Oldcaſtle burnt at St. Giles's - 1418 | 
Lincoln College in Oxford founded - 1420 wo 
Catharine, his Queen, crowned at Weſtminſter, Wl 
The King dies in France in the thirty-fourth Year of | 
his Age and tenth of his Reign - 1422 | | 
His Iſſue only Henry of Windſor.” ; F 
. 3. HENRY VI. of Windſor crowned about the eighth 1 
month of his age - - 1422 1 
Thomas duke of Exeter and Henry Beaufort Biſhop of 4 | 
Wincheſter Guardians. i | 
Joan Arc beats the Engliſh at Orleans - 1429 1 
Joan Arc taken, and burnt for a Witch at Ran 1430 A 
King Henry crowned at Weſtminſter - 1431 g | 
John Stratford Archbiſhop of Canterbury 1437 42 
Fames Stuart (firſt of the Name) King of Scotland, 2H 
murdered by his ſubjects - - 1447 | 


John Kemp Arcbiſhop of Canterbury. 
All Souls College in Oxford founded, 
King's College Cambridge, and Eton College near Wind- 
ſor, founded by the King. 

Fack Cade enters London, and is killed - 1450 
Conflantinople taken by the Turks - 1453 
Magdalen College in Oxford founded - 1459 
St. Catharine Hall in CEE founded, 
| 2 
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King Henry taken Priſoner by the Yorki/ts 1460 


Duke of York claims the Crown; but is killed in an 


Engagement at Wakefeld, by the Forces under 
Queen Margaret. 


King Henry's Iſſue was only. Edward, 
INL. 
Line of York, 
A.D, 
1. EDWARD IV. eldeſt Son of Richard Duke of 


York, crowned at Weſtminſter - 1461 
King Henry taken in Diſguiſe - - 1464 
King Edward marries Lady Gr 1465 


The Queen crowned at Weſtminſter, and delivered of 
a Daughter named Eligabeth, afterwards married 
to Henry VII. by which the Houles of York and 


Lancaſter were united, 1466 
King Edward taken Priſoner by the Earl of Warxick, 
_ - - 1469 
He makes his Eſcape, and obtains a n over . 
wick - - 0 
King Henry reſtored by Parliament, and "OI; 
dieemed a Uſurper 1471 


King Edward, with the Aſſiſtance of the Yorkiſts and 
Dutch, comes to London, and makes Henry Priloner 
again, 

Prince Henry, his Son, killed at Tewkſbury, by Or- 
der of Edward. 

King Henry ſtabbed in the Tower by Richard Duke of 
Gloceſter, about the fiftieth Year of his Age. He 
was buried firſt at Chertſey, and afterwards remoy- ' 
ed to Windſor. . 

Printing (firſt practiſed in Germany in 1458) brought 
to England by William Caxton Mercer of London. 

King Edward died at Weſtminſter, and was buried at 
Windſor, in the forty-ſecond Year of his Age, and 
twenty-third Year of his Reign - 1483 

His Iſſue was Edward, who ſucceeded him, and Ri- 
chard ; alſo Elizabeth, who afterwards married 

Henry VII. Cecilia, Anne, Bridget (the Nun) Mary, - 
Margaret, ,and Catharine. 

EDWARD v. ſucceeded his father, in the eleventh 
Year of his Age, but never crowned - 1483 

Wicked Richard Duke of Gloceſter, by his inſinua- 

tions made render. 


He 
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He murders Lord Haſtings, as alſo Sir Anthony Mood vile 
his Governor, and ſeveral others; and uſurps the 
Throne, after Edzyard had reigned but two Months 


and eight Days. 
RICHARD III. uſurped ths Throne, and crowned 
at Weſtminſter - 1483 


He cauſes his Nephews Edward V, and Richard to 
be murdered, and buried obſcurely i in the Tower 1484 
Edward his only Son dies, and Anne his Queen. 
Richard killed at Boſworth, having a two 
Vears and two Months 1483 
This is the laſt of the Line of York or Plantagenet. 


TABLE XI. 


The Families of York and Lancaſter united. 
A.D. 
HENRY VII. Grandſon of John of Gaunt, fourth ſon 
of Edward III. crowned at Weftminſter, Oct. 30 1485. 

Yeomen of the Guard firſt mſtituted, 

He marries Princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt Daughter of Ed. 
ward IV, by which the Houſes of Lancaſter and 
York are united. 

The Sweating Sickneſs firſt known ; carried off two 
Lord Mayors, fix Aldermen, and eight thouſand 
People in London. 

James III. King of Scotland killed at inn 


and the Queen crowned - 1488 
Earl of Warwick and famous Perkin executed 1499 
A great Plague in England, which maketh the King 

and Court retire to Paris - 1500 
Henry VII's Chapel finiſhed at #/; eftminſter I 502 
Chriſi's College in Cambridge founded by EI e 

King's Mother - 2506 
St. John's College in Cambridge founded by Lady 

Margaret 150 


King Henry died at Richmond, in the fifty-third Year 
his Age, and the twenty-fourth of his Reign, 
and buried in his Chapel at Weſtminſter, April 1509 
His Iſſue was Arthur, Henry (who ſucceeded him), 
Edmund, Margaret, Elizabeth, Mary, and Cathg- 
rine. 

HENRY VIII. crowned at We minſter — 150g 
He marries Catharine, his Brother Artbar's Widow. 
Brazen Noſe College founded. 

Cardinal Molſey, the Pope's Legate, Archbiſhop of 
45 C 3 York 
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York and Lord Chancellor of England, made prime 
Miniſter - - - 15153 
Princeſs Mary (afterwards Queen) born Feb. 18 1516 
Corpus Chriſti College founded. 
Lutheran Religion ſpreads in Germany - 1517 
King Henry writes againſt Luther, for which Pope 
Leo X. gave him the Title of Defender of the 
Faith +» - Techn - 1521 
Muſkets firſt invented. 
Walſey puſhes for being Pope, but is diſappointed 1522 
Wolſey diſappointed the ſecond Time. 
Henry Fitz-Roy his Baſe-fon - - 1525 
The King applies for a Divorce from Rome 1529 
The Great Seal taken from Wolſzy. 
Wolſey, charged with High Trealon, is apprehended 
at York, and dies at Leiceſter on the Road 15 30 
The King abandons Queen Catharine, and is cited to 
Rome, but refuſes - - 1531 
Dr. Cranmer Archbiſhop of Canterbury, with others, 
pronounce the Divorce of Catharine - 1533 
The King marries Anne Bullen. 
The Queen brought to bed of a Daughter, named 
Elizabeth, aſterwards Queen. 
The Pope inſiſts upon Henry living with Catharine ; 
but the King and Parliament now throw off all Sub- 
jection to Rome = - - 1534 
Biſhop Fiſher and Sir Thomas Moore executed for deny- 
ing the King's Supremacy - - 1535 
Thomas Cromwel Blackſmith, of Putney, made Vicar- 
general, 
Wales united to England by Act of Parliament 1536 
The Bible tranſlated and printed in Engliſb. 
Queen Catharine dies, in the fiftieth Year of her Age. 
King Henry jealous of Anne Bullen; and Cranmer di- 
vorces her. 
She is executed in the Tower, May 19; 
Th- King marries Jane Seymour, May 20. 
Qt een Fane delivered of a Son, afterwards Edww, VI. 


and Jane died the third Day - 1537 
The Bible firſt read in Churches in Engli/b 1538 


The King marries Arne, Siſter of the Duke of Clewes, 
and divorces her in ſix Months, by the Inſtigation 
of Archbiſhop Cranmer, &c. - 1540 
Thomas Cromwel beheaded for Treaſon upon Tower- 
hill, 
The King marries Lady Catharine Howard, * | 
| e 
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The Biſhoprics of Chefter, Peterborough, Gloceſter, 
Oxford, and Briflol founded - 

Queen Catharine Howard accuſed by Cranmer of In- 
continence, and, without any Trial, beheaded on 
Tower-hill, February 13, - 1542 

James V. King of Scotland died. 

Mary Stuart, his ſole Tam ok born. 

King Henry proclaimed in Ireland. 

St. Mary Magdalen College founded, 

The King marries Lady Catharme Parr - 1543 

An Act was made, that in Caſe of Failure of the Iſſue 
of Edward his Son, the Succeſſion to Mary and 
Elizabeth - - - 1544 

Horle-piſtols firſt uſed, 

Queen Catharine, Mrs. Anne Askew, and many others 
condemned for not conſenting to fix new As ticles 
concerning the Sacraments, &c, They are all ex- 
ecuted but the Queen. 

Cbriſt's College in Oxford, and Trinity College found- 

d 


1540 


e 2 = - 2 1 46 
William Faxley ſlept in the Tower a Fortnight without ; 


waking, and lived forty Years afterwards. 

Hops, Pickerels, and Beer introduced. 

King Henry died January 28, in the fiſty-ſixth Year 
of his Age, and thirty-eighth of his Reign, 

His Iſſue by his firſt Catharine was Henry, another 
not named, and one Daughter Mary, afterwards 
* of England : By Anne Bullen, the Princeſs 
Elizabeth, afterwards Queen, and a ſtill-born Son: 
By Fane Seymour, one Son, named Edward, who 
ſucceeded him: By his other three Wives no Iſſue. 


TABLE XII. 


EDWARD VI. Son of Henry VIII. crowned at 
Weſtminſter Ca - - 1546 
Edward Seymour Earl of Hertford Protector. 
Popiſh Images burnt - - 1547 
Catharme Dowager marries Sir Thomas Seymour Lord 
High Admiral, and dies in Child-bed 1548 
Seymour attainted of Treaſon, and beheaded 1549 
The Protector beheaded - - 1550 
King Edward dies at Greenwich, in the ſixteenth” 
Year of his Age, and ſeventh of his Reign, and 
buried at Weſtminſter * - - 
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* He founded St, Bartholomew's Hoſpital, and Bridewell:; and made 
great Improvements in Chri// Church, and St. Themas s Hoſpital, Seuth- 
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MARY, only Daughter of Henry VIII. 
Lady Jane Grey ee July 10. 


Mary proclaime 
Dudl: 


Fuly 19. | 
Duke of Northumberland ſent to the Tower, 


Gardiner Lord Chancellor. 
Ar chbiſhop Cranmer, Guilford Dudley, and his Wife 


condemned for High Treaſon, 


Sir Thomas Wyat beheaded — - 1554 
Princeſs Elizabeth committed to the Tower! 
Jobn Rogers, the firſt Martyr of the Times, burnt at 


London ; and Biſhop Hooper at Glocefter 1555 


Coaches firſt uſed in England. 

Trinity College founded by Sir Thomas Pope. 

Biſhop Ridley, Latimer, and Archbp. Cranmer burnt. 
Archbiſhop Cranmer burnt at Oxford, and is ſucceeded 


by Cardinal Po - - 1556 


St. Jobn Baptiſt's College in Oxford founded. 
Calais (having been near two hundred Years in the 


Poſſeffion of the Engliſh) ſurrendered to the French 1557 


The Queen taken ill upon the Loſs of Calais. 
She was ſome time afterwards brought to bed of an A- 


bortion, and died of a burning Fever, Nowember 17, 1558 


Cardinal Pool died, 
Hiſtorians agree that the Queen was of a good natu- 


ral Temper, but ſo bigotted to Romiſb Superſtition, 
that no one, for the Time of her Reign, acted with 
more Fury againſt all Proteſtants that denied Tran- 
ſubſtantiation : For beſides many others that were 
cruelly uſed, there were burnt in Smithfield five Bi- 
ſhops, twenty-one Miniſters, eight Gentlemen, 
forty-eight Artificers, one hundred common Men, 
twenty-ſix Wives, twenty Widows, and nine 
Maidens ; two Boys, two Infants, one of which 
was whipped to Death by Biſhop Bonner, juſtly now 
called Bloody Bonner, 


ELIZABETH, only Daughter of Henry VIII. by 


Anna Bullen, ſucceeded her Half-ſiſter Maryby Right 15 58 


Dr. Parker made Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Elizabeth crowned January 15, at Weſtminſter. 
Mary Queen of Scots married to the Dauphine I559 
Popiſh Laws repealed, and an Inſurrection in Scotland 
on that Account, 

St. Paul's Steeple burnt by Lightning - 1567 


wark, He was a very pious King, a great Abhorrer of Porery, and 
The 


a noted Encourager of Proteſtantiſm and Piety. 
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The Thirty-nine Articles of Religion eſtabliſhed in 
Convocation by Parker, Grindall, Cox, Horn, Me- 
rich, Young, Bullingham, Yexvell, Davis, Gueſt, 
Berkley, Bentham, Alley, Parre, Barlow, &c. Sc. 1561 
The Queen of Scots, Henry Stuart (Lord Darnly) 1565 
She is brought to bed of a Son, afterwards James I. 


of England - - 1566 
Prince James crowned King of Scotland - 1567 
Feſus College in Oxford founded - 1571 


A great Earthquake, Feb. 17, at King ſion in Here- 
fordſhire, the Ground opened and removed for four 
Days, ſo that where plowed Ground was, Paſture 
Ground took its Place, Se. 

Emmanuel College in Cambridge founded = 1573 

The Royal Exchange built by Sir Thomas Greſham. 

Campion the Jeſuit, Dr. Parry, and ſeveral others exe- 
cuted for 2 to allaſfinate the Queen from 
1581 to - - 1585 

Jobn Whitgift Abp. of Canterbury 1577 

Mark Scaliot made a Lock of Iron, Steel od Braſs 
of eleven Pieces, and a Pipe key, all which weigh- 
ed but one Grain « As allo a Chain of Gold of 
forty-three Links ; the whole he put round the Neck 
of a Flea in the Preſence of Sir Thomas Greſham 
and others, and alfogether weighed but one Grain 


and a half — - - 1578 
Francis Drake returned from his Voyage round the 
Globe in about three Years - 1530 


Virginia made an Engliſh Colony. 

7 firſt brought into England by Sir Walter 

aleigh. 

—_ = Scots beheaded at a Caſtle, aged 

- 1587 

Dielling with {mall Swords introduced, 

Spaniſh Armada ſet out from Liſhon, May 29, with 142 
Ships to invade England, but the brave Admirals, Lord 
Charles Howard, Sir Jobn Hawkins, Sir Francis 
Drake, Sir Walter Raleigh, &c. (through Divine 
Providence) with Fire Ships, &c. diſperſed them ſo 
that but Fifty-three returned back, and near 14,000 
were killed and taken Priſoners - 1588 

Died of the Plague in London 18, ooo - 1593 

Lopez the Jew, Phyſician to the Queen, with ſeveral 
others, executed for deſigning to poilon the Joon 1594 

Lord Howard and the Earl of Eſſex take the City of 
Cadiz, September 15, and deſtroy the Ships in the 
Harbour 3 3 the Lois was allow'd to be above 
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20,0000000 of Ducats ; they took alſo the Azores, 
St. Michaels, Villa Franca, &c. 1596 

Prince Charles, afterwards * Charles I. born at 
Dunferling Caſtle 1600 

Earl of Efex forms a Deſign againſt the Queen and is 
executed, February 25, in the Tower, 

Library at Oxford founded - 1001 

The Queen died at Richmond, March 24, in the 7oth 
Year of her Age, and 45th Year of her _ 
and was buried in Henry VIIth's — at Weft- 
minſter, April 28 1603 

Her Succeſſor James allowed this, as well as many 
others, that ſhe was 


Spain's Rod, Rome's Ruin, Netherlands Relief 
__— s £79, England's Gem, World's Wonder, Nature's 


Chief. 


TABLE Vl. 


Of the Union of the two Crowns. 
A.D. 
JAMES I, of England (and VI of Scotland) Son of 
Henry Stuart Lord n and unfortunate Mary 
Queen of Scots 160 

King and Queen crowned at Weftminfler by Whiteift, 
Archbp. of Canterbury. 

King James firſt ſtiled King of Great Britain - 1604 

Oath of Allegiance firſt admitted. 

The Bible tranſlated as now uſed, 

160 Houſes burnt by Fire at St. Edmond/bury. 

Powder Plot diſcovered, Nowember 5, at Midnight: 
Guy Faux, Cateſbey, Piercy, and many others of the 
Conſpirators executed 1605 

Henry Garnet, 1 pony confeſſed his baving a hand 
in the Plot, and was executed March 28, at the 
Weſt End of St. Pauls 1606 

Died of the Plague this, and the preceding Year 
61,596. 

New Exchange in the Strand finiſhed - 160g 

Silk worms brought firſt to England. 

Allum brought to Perfection by Sir John Bouchion. 

Chelſea College founded. 

Charter Houſe founded by Sir Thomas Sutton. | 

Corps of Mary Queen of Scots, removed from Peter- 
borough to the Chapel Royal at Weftminfler - 1612 

Prince Henry died November 6, aged 19, buried at 
Weſtminſter, 

New 
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New River Water brought to London - 1613 

A very large blazing Star, followed by Dearth, Cc. 

Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor, and George Vil. 
lers (Baron of Whaddon and Viſcount Villers) Ma- 
ſter of the Horſe - - - 1616 

Charles, the King's ſecond Son, (afterwards King) 
Duke of Cornwall, created Prince of Wales Now, 4. 

Book of Sports publiſhed for giving Leave for innocent 
Recreations after Evening Prayers on Sundays. 

Sir Walter Raleigh executed - - 1618 

Synod 2 Dort held, and Arminianiſm condemned 
April 19. 

A — ropoſed between Prince Charles and the In- 
fanta of Spain, but did not ſucceed. 

The _ (Anne) died at Hampton Court. 

Abbott Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Fatal Veſpers at Black Fryars - - 1623 

A Match propoſed and concluded upon between Prince 
Charles and Princeſs Henrietta, Daughter of Hen- 

IV. of France - - 1624 

Robert Dore of London, Merchant, Taylor, gave a 
competent Sum that St. Sepulchre's Bell ſhould toll 
for Prayers on the Day Malefactors from Newgate 
are executed - - 1625 

The King died of a Tertian Ague 27th of March in 
the 23d Year of his Reign, and in the 6gth Year 
of his Age, and was interred with great Pomp in 
Wefiminfter Abbey May 1 7. 

His Wife was Anne, Daughter of Frederick II. of 
Denmark. 

His Iſſue were Henry, Robert, Charles, Elizabeth, Mar- 
garet, Mary, and Sophia, all died but Charles and 
Elizabeth. Elizabeth married Frederick V. Elector, 
and afterwards King of Bohemia 1613, who begat 
Sophia Grandmother of his preſent Majeſty. 


TABLE XIV. 
CHARLES I. only ſurviving Son of James - 15623 
His Queen Henrietta-Maria lands at Dower, and the 
Marriage conſummated at Canterbury June 13, and 
arrive at London the 16th, 
The King crowned at London, Feb. 2. 
Died of the Plague in London 35,417, * 
Sir Francis Bacon died April q - - 1626 


Plague in Landon began in Whrte Chapel, the ſame Houſe, on the 
ſame Day of the Month, and the ſame Number (or thereabouts) died 
as in the laſt Year of Elizabeth, viz, 41,315. Th 
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The King raiſes Money by Sale of the Crown Lands, 
by Loans and Ship Mony, and many Gentlemen 
are committed for refuſing to pay, and many others 
preſſed for Soldiers on their Refuſal - 1626 
Biſhop Laud, Biſhop Neale, and the Duke of Bucks, 
remonſtrated againſt Dr. Lamb, murthered by a 


Mob - . - 1627 
Jobn Felton hanged in Chains for ſtabbing the Duke 
of Buckingham November 19 - - 1623 


Charles James born and died March 18. 

Biſhop Laud made Chancellor of Oxford April x 1630 

Charles, afterwards King, born Fune 27 ; at whoſe 
Birth a bright Star appeared and ſhone all that Day. 
[See Salmon's Hiſtory, Page 77.] 

Dr, Leighton was ſentenced to have his Ears cut off 
and his Noſe lit, for publiſhing a Book againſt 
Prelacy . - - 1630 


Part of London Bridge burnt - 1631 


Tbe King taken with the Small Pox December 2 1632 
The King and Biſhop Laud goes to Scotland, and he 
is crowned at Holyrood Houſe June 18 . 1633 
Dr. Abbot, Archbp. of Canterbury, died Auguft 3, 
and Dr. Laud ſucceeds him, 


Prince James (afterwards King) born and baptized 


at Somerſet Houſe October 15. 

Sports, Cc. on Sundays revived October 18. 

Mr. Prynne proſecuted (by Laud's Permiſſion) for 
publiſhing a Book againſt the Unlawfulneſs of 
Sports, Sc. on the Lord's Day, for which he was 
fined 50007. expelled the Univerſity of Oxford and 
Lincoln's Inn, diſabled ever to follow the Law, con- 
demned to ſtand in the Pillory, loſe his Ears and 
be made Priſoner for Life, Feb. . [abominable !] 

Lord Chief Juſtice Coke dies September 3 - 1634 

Archbiſhop Laud aims at univerſal Conformity, but 
is oppoſed. a 

The Scots diſcontent with the King and Laud's Pro- 
ceedings, and the Puritans rebel. . 

Thomas Parr born the laſt Year of Edvard IV. 1483, 
died and was buried in Veſiminſter Abbey [aged 152] 1635 

An Order made againſt the Increaſe of Hackney 
Coaches. 

Princeſs Anne born March 17 - 4 

The Scots enter into Covenant againſt the Act of Uni- 
formity, the Liturgy, &c. - - 1637 

Mary de Medicis, the Queen's Mother, arrives in 
England October 31 - 1638 


The 


1636 
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The Scots begin the War, and Leſley ſeizes Edinburg, 
the Regalia, &c. February 20. 

'* Thomas Viſcount Wentworth ſubſcribes Twenty, and 
the Duke of Lenox Forty Thouſand Pounds to 
carry on the War againſt the Scots, January 12 1639 

Prince Charles at the Age of twelve takes his Seat in 
Parliament - - - 1640 

London refuſes to lend the King 100,000 l. 

Prince Henry his fourth Son born July 20. 

Scotch Army enters England. 

Leſley beats Lord Conway at Newborn, and the Scots 
make themſelves Maſters of Newwcaflle, Durham, 
Sc. and ſeize the King's Magazines, Auguſt 27, 

28, and 29, ; : 

The fatal long Parliament meet Nowember 3. 

Alderman Pennington with many hundred of the Ci- 
tizens, petition againſt ſome Ceremonies of the 
Church; and the City ſupplies the Scotch Army 
with 100,000, - - _ 1640 

Earl of Stafford committed to the Tower. 

Archbiſhop Laud impeached of High Treaſon and 
committed to the Black Rod. 

The Commons vote 300,cool. to ſupply the Scots. 

Biſhop Laud committed to the Tower March 1. 

The Commons vote no Biſhop ſhould vote in Parlia- 
ment, nor any Clergyman be in Commiſſion of rhe 
Peace. 

Princeſs Mary married to Villiam Naſſau - 1641 

A Mob inſult the King, crying out Juſtice ! Juſtice ! 
againſt Staford, and he is condemned and beheaded 
on Tower Hill May 12, 

Croſſes and Figures, Sc. taken out of Churches. 

200,000 Eugliſb maſſacred in Ireland by Sir Philine 
O'Neal, &c. without Diſtinction of Age or Sex. 

Great Inſults at Whitehall by a Mob of Watermen.— 
The King with the Queen and Princeſs of Orange, 
go to Dower ; he returns to Greenwich, they go to 
Holland January 26. 

He is denied ſeeing the Prince of Wales and Duke of 
York. | 

The King's Magazines, Forts, Fleets, Sc. ſeized 
February 2. | 

He flies to York March 19. | 

The Commons turn out the King's Admiral and 
chuſe another. 

The Commons obſtruct all Levies, and oppoſe every 
Thing the King —_ 
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The King goes to Hull, but is denied Admittance by 
Sir John Hotham. He declares Hotham a Traitor, 


but the Parliament clear him - 1642 


They raiſe 12, ooo Militia in Finſbury Fields. 

Dower Caftle ſeized by the Parliament. 

Earl of Eſſex with 15, ooo at Northampton for the Par- 
liament, | 

"The Univerſities give the King their Plate, 

The King releaſes the Priſoners he took at Brentford, 
on Condition never more to take up Arms ; they 
ſwear Allegiance, but are abſolved from the Oath 
by Dr. Dewning and Mar/hal, (two Puritan Di- 
vines) and then take up Arms again, Now. 15. 

Leeds, Doncaſter, and Wakefield, taken by the Rebels 
January 13. 

The Queen lands in Burlington Bay in Yorkſhire, with 
Money, Arms, and Ammunition, Feb, 28. 

The Parliament vote a weekly Aſſeſſment of 34, 808 J. 
for Maintenance of the Troops, March 23. 

The Queen impeached of High Treaſon for aſſiſting 


the King with Arms, Cc. May 23 - 1643 


Aſſembly of 118 Divines meet, having 45. a Day al- 
lowed them, in the Jeruſalem Chamber. 

The King and Queen meet July 13, at Edgebill, and 
go to Ox/ord. 

The King, by Proclamation, prohibits all Trade and 
Commerce with London, October 17. 

The two Houſes make a new great Seal for all Pa- 
tents, &c, and declare, that after May 22, 1642, 
the King's Seal ſhall be void, Nowember 11. 

The Rebels ſeize the Plate in Weftminfler Abbey, 
November 12. 

The Scots invade Exgland with 2 5,000 Men, Jan. 13. 

Archbiſhop Laud tried at the Bar, March 12. 

Scotch and Engliſh Army join under command of Lord 


Fairfax, April 20 - - \ 1644 


Princeſs Henrietta, fourth and youngeſt Daughter, 
born at Exeter, June 16. 

10,000 Royaliſts killed and taken Priſoners in the 
Battle at Marſton- Moor, (by the Earl of Mancheſter, 
Fairfax, and Leſley) with al their Artillery, Arms, 
and Ammunition, 2d and zd of Fuly. | 

15 Houſes burnt at Oxford, October 6. 

The Lords cannot condemn Laud of High Treaſon, 
but the Commons do, November 16. 

The Lords terrified by the Commons attaint of Arch- 
biſhop Laud, and (notwithſtanding he is pardoned 
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by the King) he is beheaded on Tower Hill, Ja- 
nuary 10, having firit preached} an extempore Ser- 
mon to the Spectators from Heb, xiii. v. 2. — 1644 

Fairfax and Cromwell new model the Army; Fair- 
fax being head, the other Lieutenant General in the 
Name (obſerve) and by Choice of the Parliament 
only, April - - - 

Fairfax defeats the King at Naſeby in Northampten- 
ſhire, and takes all the Arms, Artillery, Ammu- 
nition, and his Cabinet Papers, Juns 14; and they 
are read in Parliament to the Commons, June 23. 

From Auguft 15, to March 15 following, four Cities 
and ſeventy-nine large Towns were taken by Fair- 
fax and Cromavell ; the chief were Sher born Cafile, 
Baſing, Lang ford, and Latham Houſe, Belwoir, and 
Dartford Cafile.--- Alſo Carlifle, Cheſter, Langport, 
Pontfract, Briſtol, Devizes, Hereford, Wincheſter, 
Torrington, Soltaſh, &c. 

Lord Aſtley defeated at Stow in the Wold, and three 
thouſand Men killed taken and diſperſed, March 21. * 

The King ſends ten different Letters to the Parlia- 
ment, from December 4 to March 24, promiſing to 

diſband his Forces, &c. if his Followers may have 
Liberty to live in Peace, &c.---But this is denied. 

Donnington Caſtle ſurrenders, March 25 - 1646 

From April 7 to June 20, Bamſtable, Buthon, Cork, 
and Dudlgz Caſtles, ſurrender ; alſo Oxford, Rad- 
nor, and Carnaruen. | 

The Duke of York (by Order) committed to the Care 
of the Earl of Northumberland, June 23. 

The great Seals broke to Pieces, July 3. 

Litchfield, Walling ford, Farringdon, Pendennis, an 
Iſland of Sczly, ſurrender, from July 16 to Sep- 
tember 21. : | 

Fairfax returns to London in Triumph, Now. 12. 

The Scots, for four hundred thouſand Pounds, de- 
liver the King up to the Engliſh, January 30. | 

The King taken at Halmby Houle in Northamptonſhire, 

by Cornet Joyce, Feb. 16. 

The Parliament quarrel and are divided; the Presby- 
terians being moſt powerſul in the Houſe, and the 
Independents in the Army, Sc. — 1647 

The Parliament being jealous of the King's being in 
the Army, put the City in a Poſture of Defence, 
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and vote- that the Army remove forty Miles from 

London, June 11 — - 

The Army marches to London, demoliſh all the Works 
in the City, and impeach eleven Members, July 26. 

The King removed to Hampton Court, he is addreſſed by 
both Parties, (September) but cannot pleaſe either. 

The King eſcapes to Titchfield ; he truſts himſelf with 
Hamond, Governor of the e of Wight, who be- 
trays him to the Parliament, Now. 13. 

Four Bills ſent to the King, but he cannot conſent to 
paſs them, December 24. - | 

The Commons vote that no more Addreſſes be mad 
to the King, Jan. 3 | 

The King made cloſe Priſoner, Famary 17. | 

They make it High Treaſon for any one to deliver or 
receive a Letter or Meſſage from him, without their 
Leave, Feb. 15. 

Lord Fairfax died at York, March 13. 


1647 


The Duke of York eſcapes to Holland, April22 - 1648 


The Welch defeated by Cromwell, May 8. 

Lord Goring, Lord Capel, Sir Francis Lucas, and the 
Royaliſts, march to Colcheſter, June 6. 

Colchefler inveſted by Fairfax, &c. June 13. | 

The Scots, under Hamilton, enter England, July 13. 

Prince Charles feizes ſeveral Merchant Ships, and of- 
fers to releaſe them for 20,000 l. Auguſt 2. 

All that join with the Prince are voted Traitors. 

CromwelPs Troops, after a bloody Engagement near 
Prefion, rout Sir Marmaduke J. angdale and Duke 

Hamilton, and the Duke is taken Priſoner at Uxeter 

with three thouſand Horſe, Auguft 17. 

Colchefter ſurrenders after ten Weeks ſiege, Auguſt 28. 

Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lifle, ſhot without 
Trial or ſettling their Affairs; and Lord Goring 
and Capel ſent to Windſor Caſtle. 

Berwick and Carliſle taken by Cromwell, October 9. 

Cromavell returns to London, Nowember 20. 

Army quarters before Whitehall and St. James's, 
December 2. 

The Army (by Colonel Pride) ſeizes forty-one Mem- 
bers going to the Houle, tops one hundred and 
ſixty more, ſo that now there was but about one hun- 
dred and fifty to fit, and theſe moſtly Officers, 
December 6. 

A Detachment ſeizes all the Treaſures at Goldſmith's 

. Hall, December 8. ** | 
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The King brought from Hur Caſtle to Windſor, 
December 13 - X 

Voted that the Order of the Knee be omitted to the 
King, December 27. 

Hugh Peters humbly begs upon his Knees that Juſtice 
may be done in the Execution of that Barrabbas at 
Windſor. 


Pritchard the Royaliſt ſhot in St. Paul's Church-yard, 
aſter he had peaceably ſurrendered Pembroke Caftte 


on Condition of Life, Dec. 29. 

The Commons vote for bringing the King to Trial, 
the Lords reject it, Jan. 6. | 

Serjeant Dendy, by Order of the Commons, proclaim 
the intended Trial of the King with found of 
Trumpet, at Weflminfter, Old Exchange, and Cheap- 
ſide, for all Perſons that had any Thing to alledge 
againſt the King, Far. 9. 

An Order for a-new Great Seal, with the Croſs for 

England, and Harp for Ireland. — The Inſcription 
on one Side De Great Seal of England—On the 
reverſe theſe Words — In the firſt Tear of our Free- 
dom, by God's Bleſſing reſtored 1648. | 

John Bradſhaw of Gray's Inn, made a Preſident by the 
Commons, to be one of the King's Judges, Jan. 10. 

The King brought from Windſor to St, James's, 
January 15. | 

He is removed to Sir Robert Cotton's Houſe at Meſimin- 
ner, and thence carried three Times to their pre- 
tended Court; but denying their Juriſdiction is de- 
manded back to Cotton's Houle 3 and Brad/baw or- 
dered this his Contempt to be regiſtered, Jan. 22 
and 23. 

The King brought a fourth Time, and Bradſhaw 
then made a Speech; aſter which the Clerk was or- 
dered to read the Sentence; which contained a long 
Preamble of a Series of Things laid to the King's 
Charge (many of which were even then allowed to 
be falſe) and ended thus“ For all which Trea- 


1648 
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ſons and Crimes, this Court doth adjudge that 


&« he, the ſaid Charles Stuart, as a Traitor, Mur- 
«© derer, and public Enemy, ſhall be put to Death 
« by ſevering his Head from his Body, Jan. 27.” 

This horrid A&t wag perpetrated before Whitehall in 
the open Street, about two in the Afternoon, 
Fan. 30; in the forty-ninth Year of the King's Age, 
and twenty-fourth Year of his Reign, 
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His Iſſue was four Sons and five Daughters, viz. 
1 Charles James (who died an Infant), 2 Charles, 
afterwards King. 3 James, aſterwards King, 4 Hen- 
ry Ditke of Glocefter, Mary, Elizabeth, Anne, Ca- 
therine, (who died young) and Henrietta 1648 


CHARLES II. King (by right). 

Charles I. buried at Windſor, but allowed no Burial 
Service, Feb. 9. 

Duke Hamilton, Earl of Holland, and Lord Capel, 
beheaded, March g. 

King Charles proclaimed in Ireland, March 19. 

Alderman Reynoldſon, Lord Mayor of Londlon, im- 
priſoned and fined Two thouſand Pound, April 1 1649 

The Duke of „ and Princeſs Elizabeth allowed 
Two thouſand Pound a Year, under the Tuition 
of the Counteſs of Carliſie, May 24. 

An AR for the Sale of the Crown Lands, July 16. 

Cromwell made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Auguft 13. 

Cromwell ſets ſail for Ireland, Auguft 16. 

He takes Drogheda by ſtorm, puts three thouſand to 
the Sword, and murthered Men, Women and Chil- 
dren, Sept, 14. 

Charles II. arrives at Jerſey, Sept. 19. 

An Act paſſes to make Inceſt or Adultery capital for 
the firſt Offence, and Fornication for the ſecond Of- 
fence, May 11 - - - 16 50 

The Marquis of Montroſe hanged on a Gallows thirty 
Feet high, and afterwards-quartered, and near fifty 
others of the beſt Families of that Kingdom were 
executed from May 20 to the 29th. 

Cromwell returns from Ireland, is ſaluted with the 
Park Guns, and lodges in the Palace at Whitehall, 
May 31. 

The King arrives at Scotland, June 23. 

General Fairfax reſigns his Commiſſion, June 25. 

Cromavell made General of all the Forces, with a 
Power of Alteration of all Officers as he thinks fit, 
June 26. | 

A great Plague in Ireland. s 

Cromewell ſers out for Scotland, June 29. P 

Plague rages at SHreguſbury, July. 

Dr. Lewvens a Civilian, hanged tor having blank Com- 

) miſſions from the King about him, July 13. 

The King proclaimed at Edinburgh Crols, July 1 5. 


Crom- 
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Cronewell invades Scotland, July 22 - 1650 

Cromwell kills three thouſand Scots at Dunbar, takes 
nine thouſand Priſoners with all their Colours, Am- 
munition, and two thouſand Colours, and enters 

. Edinburgh, Sept. 3. 

Princeſs Elizabeth died Sept. 8, in the fifteenth Year 
of her Age; buried at Newport, 

The Colours, Sc. taken from the Scots, hung up in 
Weftminfler Hall, Sept. 20. 

Mr. Benſon hanged for attempting to bring in his Ma- 

. jeſty, Odober 8. 

Edinburgh Caſtle ſurrenders to Cromwell, Dec. 24. 

The King proclaimed at Barbadoes, &c. &c. — His 
Standard is ſet up at Aberdeen, &c,— Hamilton made 
Lieutenant General, Sc. Jan. 1. 

The Parliament of England order the King's Arms to 
be taken down in all Places, Feb. 4. 

The Quakers (under George Fox) firſt appeared. 

Cromwell paſſes the Frith, and at Fife kills two thou- 
ſand Scots and takes twelve hundred Priſoners, July 1651 

Charles II. enters England by Carlifle, at- the Head of 
ſixteen thouſand Men, and 1s proclaimed King, 
Auguſt 6. 

At Worceſter the King's Forces are routed, three thou- 
ſand killed, ſeven thouſand taken Priſoners, with 
all the Cannon, Baggage, and Ammunition ; Duke 
Hamilton was mortally wounded, Sept. 3. 

The King eſcapes to Whiteladies, twenty-five Miles 
from Worcefter, and hides himſelf in an Oak. 

The Speaker of the Houſe, &c. meets Cromævell at 

Acton, and condutts him to London in Triumph, 
Sept. 12. 

After fix Weeks wandering from Houſe to Houſe un- 
der Diſguiſe, the King arrives at Fœſean near Havre 
de Grace in France, Ot. 22. 

Guernſey, Jerſey, Scilly, Iſle of Man, Limerick, Scot- 
land, Barbadoes, and Virginia, Cc. ſubmit to the 
Parliament from Now. 26 to Jan. 11. 

An Act paſſed for the Sale of the Eſtates of the 
Royalilts, Auguft 4 - n 1652 

The Scaffolds of St. Paul's taken down to pay the 
Public Debts, Sept. 28. 

A Sea Fight in which Blake beats De Wit the Dutch 
Admiral, Oc. 28. 

Van Tromp with eighty Sail, falls upon Blake (with 

forty Sail) in the Downs, deſtroys ſix of the En- i 
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Now. 29 — 1652 


Blake beats Vun Fromp off Portland, deſtroys eleven 
Dutch Men of War and thirty Merchant Men, 
Feb. 18, 19 and 20. 

Cromavell goes to the Houſe with a File of Muf- 
queteers, commands the Speaker to leave the Chair, 

telling them they had ſat too long already, and told 
them they were no Parliament : 1® (ſays he) you 
are no Parliament. He told Sir Harry Vane he was 
a Juggler ; called Harry Martin and Sir Peter Went- 
worth, Whoremaſters ; and Tom Chalmoner, a Drunk- 
ard, Sc. Sc. Then he bid one Harriſon a Sol- 
dier, take away that Fool's Bauble, (wiz. the 
Mace) and 3 pulled the Speaker out of the 
Chair, and then Gromwell turned them all out of 
the Houſe, locked the Doors, returned to White- 
ball; then went in,the Afternoon to the Council 
of State, told them the Parliament was diſſolved 
and they had no further Buſineſs, ſo diſmiſſed them, 
April 20 - - - 

General Monk with about ninety-eight Men of War 
engages Van Tromp (the Dutch Admiral) with one 
hundred and one Ships of War off the North Fore- 
land: The Fight laſted two Days, after which 
Monk took and ſunk above twenty of the Enemies 
Ships, and purſued them to their own Harbours, 
June 2 and 3. LED 

Cromwell ſent one hundred and forty Perſons to meet. 
at Whitehall; they accordingly do it and choofe 
_ for their Speaker, July 4 and 5. 3 

The ſeventh and laſt Sea Fight between Van Trump, 
Blake, and Monk, in which thirty Dutch Men of War 
were ſunk and taken, and Van Tromp killed, Julyz. 

Moſt of the Members in the old Houſe reſign to 
Cromwell's Power; but ſome few ſtil] continuing, 
Colonel White went and aſked them what they fat 
for—They anſwered, To ſeek the Lord: Piſh, ſays 
White, pray come out—the Lord has not been within 
the Walls of this Houſe theſe twelve Years, Dec. 12. 

A Revenue raiſed for maintaining ten thouſand Horſe 
and one hundred thouſand Foot. 

Cromavell proclaimed Lord PROTECTOR in London, 
Weſtminſter, &c. &c. December. 

Vyner Lord Mayor of London, with all the Companies 
meet the Protector on Horſeback at Temple Bar; 
Vyner delivers the Sword to him, received it again 

8 


1653. 


* 
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and carried it bare-headed before the Protector, in 


great Pomp, to Grocer's Hall, Feb. 8. - 1653 
The Queen of Swwedez reſigns her Crown, May 30 1654 


Debates 'in the Houſe concerning the Ay of the 
Adminiſtration.——Cromwell comes and reprimands 
them, and near three hundred ſet their Hands not to 
alter it, Sept. 12, 

Voted that Whitehall, St. James's, the Menuſe, Somer- 
ſet Houſe, Greenwich, Hampton Court, Nindſor, and 
the Manor of Tork, be fold for the Protector's fur- 
ther Uſe and Support, Dec. 20, 

Dr. James Ufter, Archbiſhop of Armagh, died 
March 31 - - - 

Jamaica taken by Admiral Penn, May 3. 

Admiral Blake batters Tunis, deſtroys nine pirate Ships 
and releaſes the Englifb Captives, May 7. 

Penn and Venables ſent to the Tower for their ſup- 
poſed ill Conduct againſt Hiſpaniola and Domingo, 
September. 

Cromauell orders a Faſt, and Collection for the per- 
ſecuted Proteſtants in France, Sept. 

Manaſſeth Ben Iſrael holds a Conference concerning 
the Jeaus being admitted to trade with England, Dec. 

Spain declares War againſt England, Feb, 16. 

The Spaniſh Galoons gs | near Cadiz by the En- 
gliſh, and one taken worth two Million Sterling, 


i655 


Sept, 8 = - — 1658 


Cromwell gets a Bill paſſed for renouncing the pre- 
tended Title of Charles Stuart, Sept, 26. 
The Parliament defire Cromavell to be veſted with the 


Title of King, April 4 . 1657 


The Officers of the Army oppoſe Cromwell's accept- 
ing the Title and threaten him, April 20. 

Blake burns every one of the Spaniſh Galoons in the 
Canaries, April 27. 

Dr. William Harvey, the firſt Diſcoverer of the Cir- 
culation of the Blood, deed July 30. ag” 

Blake dies in his return from the Canaries, Auguſt 17. 

King Charles II. being now at Bruges creates Sir-Ed- 
ward Hyde Lord Chancellor of England, Jan. 13. 

Jobn Hewett, D. D. Sir Henry Sling ſty, and the 
Hon. Fohn Mordaunt, Eſq; are brought before a 
Court of Juſtice for conſpiring (as was pretended) 
againſt the Protector; Dr. Hewett and Sir Henry 
Slingsby are beheaded, and Mordaunt acquitted, 
June 2 and 3 - - 


Cromwell taken ill with a bad Fever, returns to Vbite- 


1658 
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hall Auguſt 12, arid died September 3; after being 
Protector four Years eight Months and eighteen 
Days; aged ſixty - - I 
An extraordinary high Wind the ſame Day Richard 
Cromwell was proclaimed Lord Protector, Sept. 4. 
Oliver Cromwell buried with great Pomp in Hen- 
ry VII's Chapel (after having firſt lain in State at 
| agen Houſe at ſixty thouſand Pounds Expence) 
* 0V. 23. 
w Prince Henry (the King's Brother) created Duke of 
V * Glocefter, May 13 . - 1659 
Richard the Protector ſubmits to the Rump or Rem- 
nant of Parliament, May 25. | 
Henry Cromwell ſubmits to the Government of Ireland. 
The King removes from Bruſſels to Calais, Aug. 1. 
A general Inſurrection intended, but diſcovered, Au- 


658 


uft 19. 

Rs Aa (who condemned Charles I.) died of a 
Quartan Ague that held him a full Year, Oct. 31. 
General Monk meets Lord Fairfax at York, and the 
Gentry with them declare for a free Parliament, 

Jan. 16. N 

Monk marches to London, takes up his Quarters at 
Whitehall, Feb. 4. 

Monk is introduced to the Parliament Houſe, makes a 
long Speech, defires no fanatical Party may have a 
Share or Choice in any Civil or Military Power, 
_ begs the old ſecluded Members may be admitted, 

eb. 6, 

The Rump order Mok to deſtroy the Gates and Port- 
cullies of London, which he executes Feb. 9. 

Monk aſſembles his Force in Finſbury Fields, excuſes 
what he had done to the, City Gates, &c. dines 
with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, &c. holds a 
Conſultation with them: At laſt they drink the 
King's Health, Cc. and Rumps are burnt in Bon- 
fires all over London, Feb. 12. 

The ſecluded Members take their Places, and vote 
Monk to be General of all the Forces in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, Feb. 21, 

Monk proteſts that he will oppoſe Charles Stuart, or 
the ſetting up of any ſingle Perſon, Feb. 22. 

The City congratulate the Reſtoration of the long 
Parliament, and lend them fixty thouſand Pounds, 
Feb. 23. 

Lambert 8 tted to the Tower, March 6. 

The Parliament diſſolved by Act, having ſat and con- 


tinued 
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tinued in various Forms nineteen Vears four Months 
and thirteen Days, March 16 16 59 


Lambert eſcapes out of the Tower, April 9, but is 
taken by Ingoldſby at Daventry, April 22 = 1660 

The King being at Breda ſends a Meſſage to Sir Jobn 
Greenvile, (or Granvile) which he delivers to the 
two Houſes ; and they vote the Government by a 
King, Lords and Commons, and grant at the fame 
Time fifty thouſand Pounds for his Majefty's Oc- 
caſions, May 1. | 

The City of London and the Fleet decl--e for his Ma- 
jeſty, May 3. . a 

The State Arms taken down at Guildhall, and his 
Majeſty's Statue ſet up, May 7. 

Ld. King proclaimed in London and Weſtminſfler, 

ay 8. 

The King proclaimed in Ireland, May 14. 

. The King comes from Breda to the Hague, May 16. 

Six of the Lords and twelve of the Commons attend 
the King at the Hague, preſent him with the fifty 
thouſand Pounds that hid been voted for him, the 
Duke of York with ten thouſand, and the Duke of 
Glocefler with five thouſand, May 17. . 

A Deputation from the City at the ſame Time attend 
bis Majeſty, and preſent him with ten thouſand 
Pounds, and all are knighted. 

The King lands at Dower and is received by General 
Monk, May 2 5. 

The King makes a triumphant Entry into the City 
of London, (being his Birth-Day) May 29. 

Duke of Jork made Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, June 1. 

Duke of York re-marries Mrs. Anne Hyde, Sept. 3. 

Duke of Gloceſter dies of the Small Pox, Sept. 15, 
aged twenty-one. 

Dr. Juxon (of London) made Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, Sept. 20. 

Twenty-nine Regicides tried at the Old Baily, but ten 
only were executed, wiz. Thomas Harriſon, John 

Carew, Fohn Coo, Hugh Peters, Thomas Scot, 
Gregory Clement, Adrian Scroop, John Jones, Da- 
mel Axtel, and Frances Hacker, trom the 10th to 
the 19th of October. | 

Matthew Hale made Lord Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, Now. 7. | 

Francis Windham, Eſq; and Mr. Lane, are preſented 
with one thouſand Pound each, for their Service in 

preſerving 
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- preſerving the King after the Battle of Worcefer, 
December 19 - - - 
Mary Princeſs of Orange died of the Small Pox, 
Dec. 24, and buried the 29th in Henry VIT's Chapel. 
The Earl of Argyle committed to Edinburgh Caſtle 
for High Treaſon, December 30. . 
The Royal Society erected this Vear and now eſta- 
bliſhed. 
A Proclamation for ordaining the zoth of January as 
a ſolemn Faſt, Jar. 25. 
A Conference at the Savoy between twelve Biſhops 
and twelve Diſſenting Divines, in ſettling the Li- 
thurgy. March 25. 


1660 


1661. 


Sixty-eight Knights of the Bath are created to attend his Ma- 
jeſty at his Coronation, April 19. 


His Majeſty is attended by the Nobility, Judges, Se. and 


goes from the Tower to Weſtminſter, April 22. 

The Coronation ſolemnized with great Pomp by Archbiſhop 
Juxon, April 23. a 

A Convocation at St. Paul's confirming the preſent Liturgy, 
adding thereto the two Forms of Prayer for the zoth of- Ja- 
zuary and the zgth of May, May 8. 


All the Acts, or pretended Acts by Oliver againſt the Stuart 


Family, burnt by the common Hangman in VMefiminſter Hall, 
in the Preſence of the Court, May 31. | 

Twenty-one Regicides are brought to Juſtice ; Lord Moun- 
fon, Sir Henry Mildmay, &c. were drawn with Ropes about 
their Necks to Tyburz and back to the Tower, and there to re- 
main Priſoners for Life, July 12. 

The Parliament grant the. King one Million two hundred 
and ſixty thouſand Pounds, December 20. 

Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, eldeſt Daughter to King James I. 


died in the ſixty-ſixth Year of her Age, and was buried in 


Henry VIT's Chapel, Feb. 13. 
A great Storm in London, February 18. + 


1662. 


Miles Corbet, John Okey, and John Barkflead, three Regi- 
cides, ſent over from Holland April 16, and executed the 19th. 


® There were one hundred and fifty-eight Barons created this Year, 

_ April 2 to March 20 following, See their Names in Howel! and 
on. 

+ There were fixty-ſeven Barons created this Year, from March 26 

to March 20 following, See their Names in Howell and Salmon. 


Princeſs 
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Princeſs Mary, eldeſt Daughter to the Duke of York, (mar- 
ried afterwards to William Henry Naſſau Prince of Orange) 
born April 30. . 

An Act that every Parſon, Vicar, Sc. ſhould declare, ſub- 
ſcribe, and conſent to the Book of Common Prayer, May 19. 

A Marriage between the King and the Infanta of Periugal 
is again ſolemnized at Portſmouth, by Sheldon Archbiſhop of 
London, May 21. Her Fortune was Tangier and the Iſland of 
Bombay, with two Million of Croifadoes ; (wiz. about 

Sterling) and in Conſideration of this 
ſhe had thirty thouſand Pounds per Annum ſettled upon her. 

King Charles with his Queen arrives at Hampton Court, 
May 27, and the Lord Mayor with the Aldermen attend them, 
and made the Queen a Preſent of a Purſe of Gold, 

Sir Henry Vale beheaded on Tower Hill, June 6. 

St. Jago in the Iflind of Cuba demoliſhed, October 2. 

Dunkirk delivered to the French, Of. x7. 

Sir Robert Hyde made Lord Chief Juſtice, OZ. 19, 


Phillipps, Tenge, Gibbs, and Stubbs, executed as Conſpira- 


tors, December 11. L 
The King comes to the Houſe and ſhews his Deſire to in- 
dulge the Diſſenters, but the Commons oppole it, Feb. 27. 


1663. 


An Addreſs of both Houſes to baniſh all Popiſh Prieſts and 
Jeſuits, April 1. 

James the Second, Son to his Royal Highneſs, born July 12, 
(died three Vears after). 

John Twyne, Printer, and Thomas Brewſter, Bookſeller, 


convicted for printing and publiſhing ſeveral treaſonable Papers, 
and are impriſoned, Feb. 15. F 


1664. 


Sir George Downing, Embaſſador to the States General, preſents 
a Memorial ſetting forth to them, that the Eugliſb had ſuſtained 
(at leaſt) eight hundred thouſand Pounds Damage by Depreda- 
tions from the Dutch, and that Satisfaction was demanded, 


Tune 11. 


The City lends his Majeſty one hundred thouſand Pounds to 
ſupport the War againſt the Dutch, June 21. 

The Lord Mayor attends his Majeſty with a Second Loan of 
one hundred thouſand Pounds, O#. 6. 


Both Houſes return Thanks to the City for their kind Loans, 


* Barons created this Year, in Number twenty-ſix. See their Names 
in Horbell and Salmon, | 


+ Eighteen Barons created this Year, See their Names in Salmon. 
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and vote the King a Supply of two Million and an Half, 


November 2.5. | 
His Royal Highneſs takes the Dutch Bourdeaux Fleet with 


others, conſiſting, in all to one hundred and thirty Sail of Mer- 
chantmen, Dec. 4. 
A blazing Star, (or Comet) December 24. 

Lady Anne, ſecond Daughter to the Duke of York, (after- 
wards Queen of England born at St. James's, Feb. 6. 

The Parliament again grant the King two Million four hun- 
dred ſeventy-ſeven. thouſand and fiſty- ſix Pounds, to be paid 
at twelve quarterly Payments, (to commence from December 2 5, 
x664) March 4» 2 | 

1665. 


The Loyal London, (a Ship) built by Subſcription of the 
City, colt-forty thouſand Pounds, May 10. | 
George Fox (Father, or Leader of the Quakers) confined in 
Scarborough-Gaftle, March 31. 
The Duke of York fails. with one hundred and ſeven Men of 
War and fourteen Fire Ships, and arrives at the Texel, April 28. 
The Engliſh Fleet returns, and the Dutch came out of Har- 
bour and took the Hamburgb Fleet, May 4. | 
A great Sea Fight off Harzvich, the Duke took eighteen Ca- 
pital Ships, deſtioyed fourteen more, and the Dutch Admiral 
Opdam: was blown up. On our Side were killed the Earls of 
Portland, Falmouth, and Marlborough ; Lord Muskery, Rear- 
Admiral Senſor, and Admiral Lawſon, June 3. 
Thankſgiving for Victory over the Dutch, Juus 30. 
. The King and Court remove to Sa/zſbury on Account of the 
Plague, July 27. 
The Duke of Vork and his Family remove to York on Ac- 
count of the Plague, Aug: 3. 


Fires made in the open Streets all over London for three Days 


- 


and three Nights, in order to purify the Air. 
The Commons vote the King one Million two hundred and 
fifty thouſand Pounds, and grant the Duke of York fifty thou- 
ſand more for his Service againſt the Dutch. 
His Majeſty returns from Sal;/bury,* Oxford, &c, to Hamp- 
ton - Court, Jan. 17. 1 


1666. 


A ſevere Sea Fight by the Duke of Albemarle with fifty Ships, 
againſt ninety Sail of Datch, commanded by De Ruyter and 


* Eighteen Barons created. this Vear; ſee their Names in Salman 
and # ovell. ' | 
f Eighteen Barons created this Year ; ſee Kap,n and Salmon for 


their Names, 
Tr ump, 
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Trump, who fought three Days, and the Dutch were joined by 


ſixteen more, June 1. | 
Prince Rupert joined the Duke with thirty Sail, and the 
Fight was renewed with Obſtinacy; neither Side had much 


Cauſe to boaſt of Victory, both Fleets retiring to their Har- 


bours. Several thouſands were killed on both Sides, and 
the Engliſh loſt Sir Chriſtopher Mings and Sir Villiam Berk- 
ley, Admirals, Sir George Aſcough was taken Priſoner ; and the 
24 loſt Admiral Ewert, June 4. | 

The Dutch again inſult the Exgliſb Coaſt and an Order is 
iſſued for drawing the Cattle from Rumney-Marſh, June 30. 

Charles, third Son to the Duke of York, born at St. James's, 
July 4. 

The Eugliſb Fleet under Prince Rupert and the Duke of York 
put to Sea with a grand Fleet the 19th of July, and they meet 
the Dutch Fleet and engaged them on the 25th and 26th, de- 
ſtroying above twenty Men of War, and drove the reſt into 
their Harbours. The Dutch loſt in this Engagement four Ad- 
mirals, and above fcur thouſand Seamen. 

Sir Robert Holmes, Rear- Admiral of the Red, deſtroyed two 
Duich Men of War and about one hundred and fifty Sail of 
Merchant Ships in the Uly, and the next Day landed in the 
Ifle of Schelling, and burnt near one thouſand Houſes in the 
Town of Baudairs, Auguſt 8 and g. 

The Dutch Fleet came out again and paſſed by Dower, but 
were again forced back by Prince Rupert with the Loſs of five 
Men of War, Sept. 1. 

The dread/ul Fire of London (ſuppoſed to be done by the 
Papiſts, being on Fire in many Places at once) broke out in 
Pudaling Lane near where the Monument now'ftands. It burnt 
fiercely for three Days, and was not ſtopt till the 4th Day; in 
which Time were conſumed the Cathedral of St. Paul's, eighty- 
eight Pariſh Churches, the Royal Exchange, Cuftom- Houſe, Guild. 
hall, Sion College, with many excellent Structures, Hoſpitals, 
Ge. Sc. This Fire conſumed near four hundred Streets; and 
the Number of Houſes, according to the exacteſt Account, was 
thirteen thouſand two hundred and eighty. It burnt from the 
Place it firſt began at to the Tower, extended alſo to the Temple, 
from thence to Holborn- Bridge, the Ground afterwards was 
meaſured and contained four hundred and thirty-ſix Acres, 


| September 2. 


A Proclamation for a general Faſt on Account of the Fire, 
October 10. 


1667 
The Dutch fail up the Medway, at Chatham burnt the Roya. 


* Fifteen Baronets created this Year; | 
E 2 Oak, 
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Oak, Loyal London, and the Great James, with ſeveral other 
Men of War, June 11. 
_ fourth Son to the Duke of York, born June 14 (died 
1971), 
Sir John Harman with ſixteen Sail of Exgliſ Men of War 
beat the French with thirty Sail, near Martinico, June 25. 
The Dutch Fleet forced out of the Mouth of the Thames by 
Sir Edward Spragge, July 23 and 24. 
Comnvley the famous Poet died July 28, buried in Mefimin- 
ſter-Abbey, Auguſt 3. | 
The King laid the firſt Stone of the Foundation of the firft 
Pillar of the Royal Exchange, Of. 23, and the Duke of York 
the firſt Stone of the ſecond Pillar, O#. 31. 
Both Houſes deſire the King to diſplace Lord Chan:ellor 
Clarendon : He is impeached of High Treaſon, Now. 12 ; -he 
goes to France, Nov. 30; they baniſh him by Act, De- 
cember 19. 
1668, 


Bridge-Town in Barbadoes burnt down, April 23. 
Princeſs Henrietta, third Daughter of the Duke of, born 
at Whitehall, Jan. 13 (died Now. 15, 1669) 


1659. 


Henrietta- Maria, Queen Dowager of Charles I. died at &.. 
Colombe near Paris, Aug. 1o, aged ſixty, and buried at St. 
Dennis, Now, 7. 

The Royal Fxchange firſt opened, Sept. 18. 

1670, 

Madame Queroualle came to England with Princeſs Henrietta, 
Dutcheſs of Orleans; (youngeſt Daughter to Charles I.) ſhe is 
afterwards one of the Royal Concubines, and is made Dutchels 
of Portſmouth, May 15. 

Henrietta dies, June 30, aged twenty-ſix, 

The Duke of Ormond taken out of his Coach near Clarendon- 
Rouſe, by one Blood and his Confederates, (who afterwards 
ſtole the Crown) and wounded, but eſcaped being killed, De- 
cember 6. 

Princels Catharine, fourth Daughter to the Duke of York, 
Dorn Feb. 9 (died Dec. 3, 1671). 


1671. 
Blood and his Confederates apprehended in attempting to 


carry off the Crown out of the Tower, May g. 


Sir Matthew Hale, Baron of the Exchequer, made Lord 
Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, May 18. 

The Dutch Smyrna Fleet met by the Engliſh, and five of them 
taken by Sir Robert Holmes, March 14. 


Forty 
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1672. 


Forty Sail of French Men of War join the Engliſb at St. He- 
lens, and the King went on board Count Deftree's Ship, May 4. 

A Fire at St. Catharines near Iron-Gate, which burnt one 
hundred and three Houſes, May 25. | 

The Bngliſh and French engage the Dutch in Sout bævold Bay, 
the Battle laſted a whole Day; ſevera] Thouſands were loſt on 
both Sides: The Earl of Sandwich, Admiral of the Blue, 
was blown up; the French loſt their Rear-Admiral De la Ra- 
biniere, and the Dutch loſt Admiral De Ghent, May 22. 

A new Conduit, erected by Sir Thomas Viner, was firſt 
opened ; and (being his Majeſty's Birth-Day) ran with Wine 
for ſeveral Hours, May 29. a 

Tobago in the Weſt Indies taken from the Dutch, Dec. 20 

St. Helena (in Africa) taken from the Engliſb by the Dutch, 
December 30. | 


1673. 

The Teſt Act paſſes the Royal Aﬀent, wiz. every Perſon 
before he received the Power of acting in any Civil or ny 
Capacity, was firſt obliged to take the Sacrament in the Churc 
of England, March 29. 

At the ſame Time an Act paſſed to grant his Majeſty one 
Hundred twenty-three Thouſand eight Hundred Pounds. 

Prince Rupert takes the Command of the Fleet upon the 
Duke of York's Reſignation, April g. 

Prince Rupert beats the Dutch and forces them into their 
Harbours, April 28. 

Another Engagement, and the Dutch are driven from the 
Coalt of Suffolk to their Harbours, ue 4. 

Prince Rupert gains a third Victory, Sir Edward Spragee, 
Admiral of the Blue, was killed on the Exngli/h Side; the 
Dutch loſt ſeveral brave Officers and about eleven Hundred Men, 
Auguft 11, 

Sir Thomas Osborn created Lord High Treaſurer, Aug. 15. 

His Majeſty addreſſes for Supplies, but the Commons vote 
againſt them, till the Duke of York lays aſide the Thoughts of 
marrying the Princels of Modena, and they can be more ſecured 
againſt Popery, Auguft 17. | 

An Order of Council that no Papiſt, or reputed Papiſt, at- 
tempt to come to Court, June 14. | 

The Princeſs of Modena lands at Dower, is met their by the 
Duke of York, and married that Evening by the Biſhop of Oxy 
ford, Tune 21, © 

1674. | 


George Fitz- Roy, third natural Son to King Charles II. (by 
E 3 8 
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the Dutcheſs of Cleveland) created Earl of Northumberlana, 
Viſcount Falmouth, and Baron of Pontefraft, October 31. 

Four Tripols Men of War burnt in the Port of Tripoli, by 
Sir John Narborough, March 4. 

In the Tower ot London (under a Pair of Stairs) were found 
two Human Bodics, which, by all Appearances, appeared to 
be thoſe of Edward V. and his Brother Richard, (who were 
murthered by their Uncle Richard III. in 1483) which were 
interred in Weftminfler Abbey, March 16. 


1675. 


A great Hurricane in Barbadoes, in which about three Hun- 
dred Houſes, and above two Hundred Perſons were deſtroyed, 
and eight Ships in the Road or Harbour, Auguſt 10. 

Dr. Henry Compton, Biſhop of London, ſworn of the Privy- 
Council, Jan. 22. 

1676. 


The King and Queen with their Royal Highneſſes the Prin- 
ceſſes Mary and Anne, were elegantly entertained at the Lord 
Mayor's Feaſt, Oct. 29. ; 

16757. 


The Sum of ſix Hundred Thouſand Pounds required by his 
Majeſty to ſecure the Netherlands, March 3o. 

An Act granting five Hundred eighty-four Thouſand nine 
Hundred feventy-eight Pounds to build thirty Ships of War, 
April 16. | 

Princeſs Mary married to the Prince of Orange at St. James's, 
November 4. 

Charles, ſecond Son of the Duke of Jork by his ſecond 
Dutcheſs, born at St. Fames's Nov. 7, died the 12th of De- 
cember following. | : 

Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, died Now. g. 

Dr. William Sancroft, Dean of St. Paul's, conſecrated Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. 

The Commons vote the Sum of ſeventy Thouſand Pounds 
to ereft a Monument for King Charles I. and for folemnizing 
the Funeral. 8 


1678. 


A general Faſt, April 10, 

An Act for burying in Wool, July 15. 

Dr. Tongue, a Phyſician, reports a Conſpiracy againſt the 

King's Life and the Proteſtant Religion, by the Jeſuits, Au- 

guft 11. 

Dr. Tongue and Thomas Oates make Oath of the Truth of 

the Plot againſt the King before Sir Edmundbury Godſrey, Sep- 

tember 6. | 
Dr, 
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Dr. Tongue and Mr. Oates attend the Council, and after 
Examination are ordered to H;iteball, and Guards over them, 
Sept. 28. 

7 —— Wakeman the Queen's Phyſician, Mr. Coleman Se- 
cretary to the Duke of York, and Mr. Langhorne a Counſellor 
in the Temple, are taken up for the Conſpiracy aforementioned 
together with Thomas Whitebread a Jeſuit, and Gawan, Turner, 
Wyn, Ireland, Marſhall, Rumſey, Corker, and Pickering, Po- 
piſh Prieſts, Sept. 30. 

Sir Edmundbury Godfrey found murdered near Hampſtead, hav- 
ing been ſtrangled and then run through with his own Sword, 
Oct. 17. | 

A 8 iſſued the Reward of One Hundred Pounds 
who ſhould diſcover the Murderers, Oct. 20. 

Oates examined by the Lords and Commons. concerning the 
Plot (mentioned before); he impeaches William Earl of Powwis, 
William Viſcount Stafford, Henry Lord Arundel of Wardour, 
William Lord Petre, John Lord Bellafis, and Sir Henry Titch- 
borne, who all ſurrender and are committed to the Tover, 
October 25. f | 

A Proclamation to ag all Popiſh Recuſants in the 
Guards, the Parliament alſo reſolve that there is a helliſh Plot 
on Foot to aſſaſſinate the King and ſubvert the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion, October 31. | 

A Diſpute ariſes in the Houſe concerning excluding the Duke 
of York from ſucceeding to the Crown, Now. 4. 

William Bedloe (Servant to Lord Bellafis) becomes Evidence 
concerning the Plot and the Murderers of Meſſrs. Price, 
Vaughan, Thimelby, Spalding, Wintour, James, and Milbourn, 
ordered into Cuſtody by Bedloe's Oath, and a Proclamation is 
iſſued for 1 Le Phair, Pritchard, Symonds, Vaiſb, 
Conyen, and Beeflon, charged with the ſame Conſpiracy; alſo a 
Reward iſſued promiſing Twenty Pounds for the Diſcovery of 
every Jeſuit, Now. 12 to 17. 

William Staley a Goldſmith hanged at Tyburn for ſaying he 
himſelf would kill the King, Now. 21. 

A Proclamation offering Two Hundred Pounds Reward ſor 
any Perſon concerned in the Popiſh Plot to make for the Diſ- 
covery and his Pardon, Now. 28. . 

Oates and Bedioe charge the Queen in the Plot of Conſpiracy, 


| whereupon the Commons addreis the King, that the Queen 


and all the Royal Family be removed from Whitehall, with the 
Duke of York and all reputed Papiſts, Now. 30. 

The King reſents Oates's Inſolence and ſets a Guard over 
him ; but the Commons addreſs his Majeſty that he. may be 
freed, December 7. 

Ireland, Greve and Pickering convicted in the Plot (executed 
1679) December 17. | 
Titus 
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Titus Oates allowed Ten Pounds per Week and yet petitions 
for greater Allowance, Jan. 4. 

A remarkable Darkneſs about Noon that one could not ſee 
to read; the Cauſes of which never were yet diſcovered, (See 
Clarendon, Goodwin, Howell, Thomſonand, and Salmon) Ja- 
mary 12. 

iz, Berry, and Hill, executed for the Murder of Sir Ed- 
mundbury Godfrey, (but deny it to the laſt) Feb. 10. 

The Duke of York and his Family, by defire of the King, 
embark for Flanders, and reſides at Bruſſels, Feb. 28. 

Oates charges Sir Fohn Robinſon, Colonel Edward Sackville, 
Captain Henry Goring, Members of the Houſe of Commons, 
and the Earl of Danby with the Plot, and the Earl abſconds, 
March 20 and 21. | 

The King grants the Earl of Darby a Pardon, and the Com- 
mons reſolve an Addreſs againſt the Illegality of it, March 23. 


1679. 


The Commons ſend after the Earl of Danby but cannot ap- 
prehend him; they therefore order a Bill to attaint him if he 
does not appear before the 21ſt of April, March 26. 

The five Popiſh Lords in the Texwer impeached, Apr. 4. 

The Earl of Danby ſurrenders himſelf and is committed to 
the Toxwer, Apr. 21. 

Reading the Counſellor convicted at the King's Bench for 
trying to bias Bealoe and other Evidences, in order to conceal _ 
the Plot, he was alſo fined one thouſand Pounds, ordered to be 
impriſoned one Year, and ſtood in the Pillory in the Palace- 
Yard, Apr. 24. 

The Commons reſolve that the Duke of York, being a Pa- 
piſt, occaſioned all theſe Troubles and Conſpiracies, in Hopes 
of ſucceeding to the Crown; and they order Lord Ru?! to carry 
the Votes to the Houſe of Lords for their Concurrence, Apr. 27. 

The Commons order a Bill to diſable the Duke of York to 
ſucceed to the Crown, May 15. 

Thomas Whitebread, Provincial of the Jeſuits, with Harcourt, 
Fenwick, Gawvan and Turner, tried and convicted at the Old 
Baily of High Treaſon, in conſpiring the King's Death, and 
ſubverting the Proteſtant Religion, (and are executed the 21ft) 
June 18. 

Richard Langhorne, Eſq; Counſellor, convicted of High Trea- 
ſon, as being concerned in the Plot, and is executed, July 14. 

The King being extremely ill the Duke of York arrives from 
Flanders, Sept. 2. | 

The King being much better the Duke of York returns to 
Flanders, Sept. 26. | 

Their Royal Highneſſes, with the PAnceſs Anne, arrives at 
Whitehall from Flanders, Of, 2 

Thomas 
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Thomas Dangerfield examined before the Council concerning 
the Plot, (called now the Meal-Tub Plot) and charges ſeveral 
Lords (called then Whigs) of Things againſt the Government, 
October 2 3. 

Dangerfield committed for High Treaſon, O#. 27. 

The Earl of Caftlemain, and the Counteſs of Pos, com- 
mitted to the Toaber on Dangerfield's Oath, and ſeveral other 
Gentlemen were committed to different Priſons on the ſame 
Evidence, Now. 2 and 4. 

The King declared in Council he would ſend for the Duke of 
York, Jan. 28. 

The Duke of York arrives, and the King and the Duke, Ce. 
are grandly entertained by Sir Robert Clayton, Lord-Mayor, at 
his Houſe in the Old Fury, March 8. 


1680. 


A Proclamation prohibiting the printing of News. Papers and 
Pamphlets, May 16. - 

Bedloe dies at Briftol, but declares upon his dying Bed, to 
Lord Chief Juſtice North, that the Queen and the Duke of York 
were actually concerned in the whole Plot, except murdering 
the King, Auguſt 20. 

A Proclamation for a further Diſcovery of the Plot, and for 
diſabling James Duke of York to ſucceed to the Crown, Oc- 
tober 30, 31, and New. 2. 

The King ſends the Commons a Meſſage that they ſhall be 
ſecured from Popery, but cannot conſent to alter the Succeſſion 3 
however, an Act takes Place to diſable the Duke of Jork, No- 
vember 10. 

Lord Stafford convicted of High Treaſon and beheaded, De- 
cember 29. 

The Parliament being prorogued, Sir Pakine Ward (then 
Lord-Mayor) with the Commons petitioned his Majeſty that 
they might be forthwith recalled, and fit again, Jan. 13. 

The Parliament by Proclamation diſſolved, and another or- 
dered to meet at Oxford, (March 21) Fan. 18. 

The Duke of Monmouth, Earls of Bedford and Eſſex, with 
many other Noblemen, petition his Majeſty not to have a Par- 
liament at Oxford, Jan. 26. l 

Edward Fitz-Harris committed to Maugate, Feb. 28, for a 
Libel againſt the King, and he is commi.ted to the Tower, 
March 11. 

His Majeſty and the Court ſet out for Oxford, and the Par- 
liament met, many Members of which ſet out from London 
with a numerous Body, having in their Hats Ribbons with this 
Inſcription, No Popery, no Slavery. 
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1631, 


His Majeſty conſtitutes the Duke of Vork High Commiſhoner 
of Scotland, and to be his Repreſentative there, June 22. 

Dr. Oliver Plunket, titular. Primate of Ireland, and Edward 
Fitz-Harris, Eſq; executed at Tyburn for High Treaſon, July 1. 

Anthony Earl of Shaftfhury committed to the Tober for High 
Treaſon, Papers having been found upon him for excluding the 
Duke of York, July 2. . 

The famous Titus Oates turned out of his Lodgings at White- 
Ball and diſcharged. 

The Ear! of Shaftſbury tried at the Old Baily for attempting 
to exclude the Dake of York, but the Grand Jury bring it in 
ignoramus, Now. 24. | 

Sympſon Tongue, ſon of Dr, Tongue, plainly proves that his 
Father and Titus Oates firſt contrived the Plot, Jan. 2. 

The Duke of York's Picture torn to Pieces in Guildhall, and 
the Lord-Mayor and Court of Aldermen offer five hundred 
Pounds Reward for the Diſcovery of any of the Offenders, 
January 25. 

The King and Court go down to Newmarket, and the Duke 
of York meets them there, March 11. e 


1682. 


The Lord-Mayor and Aldermen attend his Majeſty, and 
congratulate him and the Duke of York upon their Return from 
Newmarket, April io. 

The Duke of Vor embarks for Scotland in the Glocefler Fri- 
gate, which was loſt upon the Sands called the Lemon Oar, about 
ſixteen Leagues and a Half from the Humber; almoſt all the 
Crew periſhed, but the Duke and Mr, Churchill (afterwards 
Duke 'of Marlborough) arrived in Scotland, May 7. ; 

A Fire at Wapping which burnt above three hundred and 
twenty Houſes, Now. 22. 

Prince Rupert died at Spring Gardens, Now. 29, and buried 
in Henry VII's Chapel in Weftminfter Abby, Dec. 6. 

A large Fire broke out at Newmarket (while the King and 
Duke of York were there) which conſumed near half the Town ; 
the King returned much ſooner than he intended, and thereby 


eſcaped being aſſaſſinated at the Ryebouſe by one Rumbold and 
his Confederates, March 22. 


1683. 


The Plot for aſſaſſinating the King at Ryehouſe in Hertford- 
ſhire diſcovered, and a Proclamation is iſſued for apprehending 
Rumſey, Rumbold, Nelthorp, Rouſe, Wade, Goodenough, Walcot, 
Thompſon, Burton, and Hone, the Conſpirators, offering one 
hundred Pounds for each, June 12 and 23. =. 


| William 
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William: Lord Ruffel, and the Earl of Ber, with Walcor, 
Hone, and Rouſe, are convicted of High Treaſon, and ſentenced - 
to Death, July 14. 

Malcot, Hone, and Rouſe executed at Tyburn, and confeſſed 
the Fact; but Walcot denyed that Part ot the Charge relating 
to the aſſaſſinating of the King, Fuly 20. 

The Earl of Efex cuts his Throat in the Toxver, but William 
Lord Ruſſel was beheaded in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, July 21. 

A Thankſgiving for his Majeſty's Delivery from the Ryehouſe 
Plot, Fuly 28. 

The Princeſs Arne was married at St. James's to Prince 
George of Denmark, July 28. | 

The Turks loſe at the Siege of Vienna ſeventy thouſand Men, 

f. 12. 
1 he Duke of York and George Prince of Denmark, enter- 
tained by the Artillery Company at Merchant. Taylors Hall, 
Now.'8., 

Algernon Sidney convicted in being in the Plot, and was con- 
demned. Now. 26. | 

Algerncn Sidney beheaded on Toxwer-Hill, Dec. 7. 

The Duke of. Monmouth convit-d, he owns he was con- 
cerned in the Plot, (except that relating, to the King's Life) 
therefore his Majeſty pardons him, Dec. 25. 

Sir Samuel Barnardliſton convicted of Miſdemeanour in rail- 
ing againſt the Government, and aſſerting that Lord Ruſſel was 
not fairly dealt with, Sc. He was fined ten thouſand Pounds, 
and obliged to find two able Securities for his good Behaviour 
during Life, Feb. 14. | 

"of | 1684. \ 


The Duke of York brought an Action againſt James Dut- 
ton, Eſq; for afſerting that the Duke was a Papi, and ſaying 
he would be hanged at his oxwn Door before ſuch a damned popiſh 
Raſcal fbould . inherit the Crown, &c. He was convicted, and 
the Judge gave the Duke ten thouſand Pounds Damages, May 3. 

Francis Smith, Bookſeller in Cornbill, convicted for publith-- 
ing a ſeditious Libel on the King, the Duke, and the whole 
Adminiſtration, (called the Raree Show) for which he was 
fined. five hundred Pounds, and ſentenced to ſtand in the Pillory 
three Times, Juas 11. 

Titus Oates ſined ten thou and Pounds for calling the Duke 
of York a Traitor, a Son of a Whore, &c. and hoped be ſhould 
live to ſee him hanged, June 18. 

Sir Thomas Armſtrong being out-lawed on Accqunt of the 
Ryehouſe Plot, he was apprehended at Leyden and: ſent over to 
Englæud, and was brought to the King's Bench Bar, and was 
executed; his Head was ſet up at We/mmfier Hull, between 

8 Croms 
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Cromwell's and Brad/haw's, and his Quarters on the City Gates, 
June 20. 


The King died at Whitehall in the fifty- fifth Year of his Age 
and the thirty-ſeventh Year of his Reign; he was buried in 


Weſftminfler Abby. He had but one Wife who was Katherime ' 
Intanta of Portugal, who ſurvived him many Years ; he had 


no Iſſue by her, but had a numerous Iſſue by others. 


T ABLE XVI. 
1634. 


JAMES II, the third and only ſurviving Son of Charles I. 


being proclaimed King immediately upon the Death of his 
Brother, he made a very formal and ſpecious Speech in Coun- 


cil, promiſing, that tho he had been repreſented and reported 
as a Papiſt, yet they ſhould ſee that he never would pretend to 


invade any Man's Property in Church or State“, Feb, 6. 

Sir George Fefferie made Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's 
Bench, Feb. 7. 1 

The King went publickly to maſs at St. James's Chapel, 
February 8. 


King Charles II. buried privately (from the painted Cham- | 


ber) in Henry VIIth's Chapel, Feb. 14. 

The King found two Papers of the late King's in his ftrong 
Box, he publiſh-s them to manifeſt to the World that he really 
died a Papiſt, Feb. 18. 

168 5. 


The Parliament of Scotland meet, and the Duke of Qucens- 
borough made a Speech, wherein he aſſures them of his Ma- 
jeſty's Protection in their Religion and Liberty, March 28. 

The King and Queen crowned at Meſiminſter by Archbiſhop 
Sandcroft. 

Titus Oates by Numbers of Witneſſes, and by ſeveral ſuſ- 
ficient Proofs, is found gui'ty of Perjury by two different In- 
dictments. On the firſt Indictment he was to pay one thou- 
ſand Marks, and to be ſtript of his cangnical Habit, that he 
ſhould ſtand in the Pillory before Veſiminſter-Hall Gate, with 
a Paper over his Head declaring the Crime; and for the ſe- 


cond Indictment the Judgment was, that he ſhould ſtand in the 


Pillory the Thurſday following at the Royal Exchange; the 
Wedneſday following he was to be whipt from Aldgate to New- 
gate, and on Friday from Newgate to Tyburn ; and that on 


How far the King kept his ſolemn Promiſe in this reſpe& every 
Hiſtory plainly ſhews: And tis evident that no King can be a good 
King in England while he leans to, or is influenced by the perſecuting 
Spirit and Principles of the Church of Rome, 


the 
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the 9th of Auguff every Year of his Life, he ſhould ſtand in 
the Pillory before Veſtminſter-Hall Gate; on the 10th at Cha- 
ring-Croſs, on the 11th over againſt the Temple, on the 2d of 
September at the Royal Exchange, and on the 24th of April at 
Tyburn, May 8, 9 and 11. | 

Thomas Dangerfield ſentenced to ſtand in the Pillory for a 
Libel, and to be whipt from Aldgate to Nexwgate one Day, and 
from Newgate to Tyburn another Day, and to pay one hundred 
Pounds, May 30. NA 

Mr. Richard Baxter indicted and brought to Trial at the 
King's Bench Bar, for a ſcandalous Libel called a Paraphraſe 
on the New Teftament, &c. in which were ſeveral Things re- 
flecting upon the Conduct of the Clergy, Sc. He was fined 
five hundred Marks, and to give good Security for his good Be- 
haviour for ſeven Years, May 30. 

Princeſs Arne of Denmark brought to bed of a Daughter, 
chriſtened Mary, (who died in February 1686) June 1. 

Thomas Dangerfield having gone through his laſt Puniſh- 
ment of being whipped, in returning from Tyburn to News- 
gate in a Coach was met by Barriſter Frances, of Gray's- 
Inn, by Gray Inn Gate, who ran up to the Coach and re- 
proachfully icoffed at him for what he had ſuffered ; upon which 
Dangerfield ſpit in his Face, and Frances in Revenge puſhed the 
End of his Cane into his Eye, of which Agony Dangerfield, 
about five Hours after, died,— Frances was fully convicted of 
the Fact, and was executed for it, June 3. 

The Duke of Monmouth proclaimed King at Taunton, June 20. 

A Proclamation offering five hundred Pounds to take the 
Duke of Monmouth, dead or alive, June 15. —Monmouth offers 
the ſame for King Fames's Head, June 22. 

Rumbold the Malſter, executed tor the Ryehoyſe Plot on the 
late King, June 26. 

The Duke of Argyle beheaded at Edinburgh, June 40. 

The Duke of Monmouth defeated by the Earl of Fewer/ham 
and Lord Churchill, near Bridgewater, July 6. 

Monmouth beheaded on Towwer-hill in the thirty-fixth Year 
of his Age.— He ſaid He was content, being ſure he ſhould go 
io God in fighting againſt Popery, &c. July 15. 4 

The Earl of Stamford, Lord Brandon, and the famous (or 
rather infamous) Judge Zeferies *, went down to try ſeveral 

Rebel 


Among the Records of Hiſtory we ſhall find few equal to this 
wicked Jefferies ; for not only this inhuman Dealing with Mrs. I iſe, 
ec, he cauſed alſo twenty-nine innocent Perſons to be executed at 
Dorcheſter ; upwards of eighty at Exeter. He condemned in all above 
five hundred Perſons, about two hundred and forty of which were exe- 
cuted, and even their Quarters were ordered to be ſet up in the moſt 
principal Places and Roads; delighted, as it were, in the meſt un- 


heard- 
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Rebel Priſoners at Winchefler ; at which Time he condemned 
Mrs. Lifle, Widow of Judge L:/le (one of King Charles's 
Judges), for harbouring one John Hicks a Non-conformiſt : She 
was ſentenced to be burnt 3 but this was altered, and ſhe was 
beheaded at Winchzfler, Sept. 2. 

Jefferies (being famous for perſecuting and condemning all 
that were really true Proteſtants) is made Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, Sept. 28. 

Henry Corniſh, Elq; and Alderman, (a Gentleman of un- 
tainted Character) was hang'd and quarter'd in Cheapfide. Ring 
and Fernby were allo hang'd and quarter'd at Tybyrn, and Mrs. 
Gai. was burnt for High Trealon in harbouring ſeveral Per- 
ſons in Monmouth's Rebellion, Of. 19 and 23. 

The Commons vote his Majeſty ſeven hund ed thouſand 
Pounds, and yet he would not releaſe the Earl of Stamford and 
Lord Delamere from Impriſonment, but raſhly prorogues the 
Parliament till Feb. 10. Now. 20. 

Charles Bateman, a Surgeon, convicted of being a Traitor 
to the late King, and executed at Tyburn, Dec. 18. 


1686, 


Sir Chriſtopher Milton, a Roman Catholick, made a Baron of 
the Exchequer, Afr. 26. | 

The French Ambaſſador complains to the King of a ſcan- 
dalous Libel in Favour of the Proteſtants, May 8. 

The King ſends a Letter to the Biſhop of Lonclom to ſuſpend 
Dr. Jobn Sharp for ſome unbecoming Reflections in his Ser- 
mon, May 14. | 

The Earl of Poxwwis, Lord Arundel, Lord Bellajis, and Lord 
Dover, (noted Roman Catholicks) all ſworn of the Privy- 
Council, May 17. | 

The Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion opened, and directed to the 


heard-of cruel, unmanly, and deteſtable Barbariries : Nor was he al- 
together alone, fer that infamous Wretch Colonel Kirk was not far be- 
hind him; for at Taunton he cauſed near one hundred Men to be 
hang'd, and ſome quarter'd, with Drums and Pipes beating and play- 
ing, and he ſporting at their Execution, But one Thing muſt not be 
omitted, A young Woman, Siſter to one that was condemned, threw 
he: ſelf at Kirk's Feet imploring a Pardon; he took her aſide and pro- 
miſed her, that her Petition ſhould be granted if ſhe would proſtitute 
herſelf to him : Her Loye was fo great, and being ſcarcely in her 
Senſes, ſhe (innocently) complys with his curſed Demands, but after 
having gained his Point by debauching her, he had the Inhumanity to 
take her to a Window and ſhewed her her Brother hanging upon the 
Sign-Poſt of the Houſe where he himſelf quartered. This took ſuch 
an Effect of her that ſhe died diſtracted. Such were the Followers, 
Abettors, and juſt Judyes in King James's Reign, Sec Y.laire, Rapin, 
Horbell, Bennett and Salmon. 

| Arch- 
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Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Lord Chancellor Zefferies, the Bi- 
ſhops of Durham and Rocheſter ; the Earl of Rocheſter, Earl of 
Sunderland, and Lord Chict Juftice Herbert, or any three of 
them, but Jefferies the Chancellor was to be one to make a 


Quorum.—-But the Archbiſhop never acted, and the Biſhop of 


Rocheſter declined, Auguft 3. 

The Biſhop of London ſummoned by the Commiſſioners to 
appear before them, relating to Dr. Sharp, Cc. Auguft 4. 

Buda (Capital of Hungary) taken by the Tnßerialiſis aſter 
having been in Poſſeſſion of the Turks near one hundred and 
forty-i1x Years, Auguſt 23. 

The Biſhop of London tuſpended, Sept. 28. 

Colonel Richard Talbot (a Roman Catholick) created Earl 
of Tyrcoxnel, and ſworn of the Privy-Council, Oc. 8. 

The Rev. Mr. Samuel Johnſon (Chaplain to the late Lord 
Rufſel) convicted for writing a Pamphlet entitled— 4z Addreſs 
to the Engliſh Proteflants, and adviſing them to take Care not 
to he led aſide by Popery, &@c.—He was for this ſentenced to 
ſtand three Times in the Pillory, to pay a Fine of three hun- 
dred Marks, and to be whipt from Newgate to Tyburn ; but 
even after this Sentence he was degraded before the Commiſſion 
in high Form, and then, without regard to his Function, de- 
livered as a common Felon to the Secular Officer, Now. 20. 

The White Staff taken from the Earl of Rocheſter becauſe 
he adhered to the Proteſtant Intereſt, Dec. 2. | 

The King ſends a Letter to the Univerſity of Cambridge to 
admit Alban Francis, a Benedict Monk, to be Maſter of Arts, 
without the common Order, and without the Oath required ; 
but they refuſe him, Feb. 9. 

James Fitz-Fames, natural Son to King James IT. by Mrs. 
Churchill, created Duke of Berwick, Earl of Falmouth, and Ba- 
ron of Boſworth, March 19. 


1687, 


The King publiſhes a Declaration for Liberty of Conſcience 
to all Sefts, Apr. 4. 

The King receives Addreſſes of Thanks from the Prote ſtants 
in general, in this Indulgence, and Anabaptiſts, Quakers, In- 
dependents, and Preſbyterians, daily prelented their hearty 
and loyal Thanks, Apr. 4 to 7. 

The King ſends his Mandate to Magdalene College Oxon, to 
elect Mr. Anthony Farmer (a Roman Catholick) their Pre- 
ſident, Apr. 11. 

Sir Richard Ailibon (a Papiſt) made a Juſtice of the King's 
Bench, May 5. 

The Vice-Preſident of Magdelene College cited to appear be- 
fore the Commiſſioners at Whitehall, to give reaſons why they 
refuſed to ele& Mr. Farmer their Preſident, May 28. 

F 2 The 
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The Commiſſioners ſuſpend Dr. Aldavorth from being Vice- 
Preſi lent, declare one Hough Preſident, and ſuſpend alſo Dr. 
Fairfax from his Fellowſhip for their Contempt in not electing 
Mr. Farmer Preſident, June 22. 

The Parliament diſſolved by ants Fly 2. 

The Pope's Nuncio (Signior Ferdinando d' Adde) admitted 
to an Audience to their Majeſties at VMindſor, July 3. 

The King ſends a ſecond Mandate to Magdelen College to 
elect the Biſhop of Oxford Preſident, but they refuſe. Aug. 24. 

The Kung goes in Perſon to Oxford, threatens the Fellows 
with Suſpenſion, and by the Commiſſioners, Sentence of Ex- 
pulſion was pronounced againſt them (the 16th of Nowember 
following) in: Form, Sept. 4. | 

The Pope's Nunrio, a French Embaſſador, and many other 
Foreign Miniſters, entertained at the Lord-Mayor's Feaſt at 
Guildhall, Ot. 29. | 


Father Edward Petre, a Jeſuit, (worn of the Privy-Council, 
November 11. 


16388. 


An Order of Council was publiſhed commanding, that the 
Declaration of the 27th of April 1687, againſt the Univerſity 
of Cambridge, ſhould be printed, and read in the Time of Di- 
vine Service in all Churches and Chapels in London and Weft- 
minſter and ten Miles round, and in all Churches and Chapels 
in England the zd and 1loth of June, May 2. 

The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhop of St. A/aph, 
Ely, Chicheſter, Bath, Wells, Peterborough, and Briftol, preient 
a Petition to his Majeſty, defiring him to diſpenſe with the diſ- 
tributing and reading the ſaid Declaration, May 18. 

The Biſhops ſent to the Tower for preſenting the Petition, 
(called a Libel) and they were moſt ſcandalouſly ſent by Water, 
June 8, 

The ſeven Biſhops brought to Trial to the King's Bench Bar, 
and appeared from Day to Day till legally yang June 16 
and they appeared again, and after a long Trial the Jury 
brought them in not guilty, which occaſioned great Rejoicings, 
not only in London but even the Camp at Hounſlow Heath. The 
King alſo having ordered Maſs on Board the Fleet, there was 


a great Mutiny, and ſeveral Prieſts were in Danger of being 


thrown over-board, June 29. 
The Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners iſſue out an Order to all 


Chancellors, &c. in England, to inquire into, and return the 


Names of all ſuch who had, or had not publickly read the De- 
claration; which cauſed great Diſturbances, July 6. 
James Duke of Ormond died, aged ſeventy-nine, July 11. 
Prince of Wales chriſtened by the Name of Jones Ref 
War 
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Edward, his Holineſs, by Proxy of his Nuncio, being God. 


father, Oct. 15. 
The Prince of Orange ſets ſail from Holland with fifty Men 
of War, and nearly fifteen thouſand Land Forces in three hun- 
dred Tranſports, with the Earls of Shrewſbury and Macclesfield, 
but are driven back by a Storm, O#. 19. 

The Prince of Orange lands at Torbay, Now. 1. 

The King charges the Biſhops of their inviting the Prince 
of Orange over. 

The Prince of Orange arrives at Exeter, Nov. 8. 

Lord Cornbury, Lord Churchill, the Duke of -Grafton, and 
many other Lords join the Prince of Orange, Nov. 22. 

The Prince of Denmark and the Duke of Ormond deſert the 
King, Nov. 24. 

The Queen and the young Prince embark for France, Dec. g. 

The King ſends Orders to the Earl of Fecerſbam to diſband 
the Army, and takes Water at Whitehall Stairs for France, 
December 10. 

Several Maſs Houſes with a Number of Houſes of Roman 
Catholicks, and the Spanih Ambaſſador's Houſe, are pulled 
down or damaged by a Mob, Dec. 12, 

Lord Chancellor Series taken in Diſguiſe in Wapping ; 
is ſent to the Tower, and in a ſhort time after dies there, Nec. 1 pi 

The King driven back by a Storm to Fewer/ſham, he is taken 
for a Jeſuit, and abuſed, Dec. 14. 

The Prince of Orange arrives at Windſor, 

The King returns to Whitehall, Dec. 16. 

The Prince of Orange's Forces take Poſſeſſion of the Poſts at 
Whitehall, and at Midnight the Prince ſent Word for the King 
to remove, (in Order to ſave dis Perſon) and he went to Ro- 
cheſter under a Dutch Guard, Dec. 17. 

The Prince of Orange iſſues a Declaration ſor all Officers, 
Magiſtrates, Sc. to keep their places (except Papiſts) till fur- 
ther Orders, Dec. 30. 

Dr. Seth, - Biſhop of Sarum, died, Jan. 6. 

The City of London raiſe the Prince two hundred thouſand 
Pounds in four Days Time; Sir Sammel Daſbuodd ſubſcribing 
ſixty thouſand Pounds himſelf. 

The Archb:;ſhop, and ſeven other Biſhops, ſign the Aſſocia- 
tion, Jan. 16. 

The Commons reſolve, that as King James II. had tried to 
ſubvert the Conſtitution, breaking his own Contract as King, 
and being led aſide by Jeſuits and other ſuch wicked Men, and 
having abdicated the Crown, that the Throne is thereby de- 
clared vacant, Jan, 31. 

The Lords agree 8 the ſame, Feb. 2. 

King James II. reigned three Years nine Months and n 
Days, the Throne vacant two Months and three Days, 
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The Princeſs of Orange arrives at Whitehall, Feb. 12. 
Both Houſes attend the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, with 
a Declaration aſſerting the —_— and Liberty of the Subject, 


and reſolve, that William and Mary, Prince and Princels of 
Orange, be declared King and Queen of England, France, and 
Ireland, to hold to them during their Lives, and the Life of 
the Survivor of them, and that the ſole and full Exerciſe of 
the royal Power be only in, and executed by the ſaid Prince of 
Orange, in the Names of the Prince and Princeſs, during their 
joint Lives; Remainder to the Heirs of the Body of the Prin- 
ceſs, Remainder to the Princeſs Anne of Denmark, and the 
Heirs of her Body ; Remainder to the Heirs of the Body of the 
Prince of Orange. 


TABLE XVII. 


WILLIAM-HENRY and MARY, Prince and Prin- 
ceſs of Orange, proclaimed King and Queen with the uſual So- 
lemnity, Feb. 13. 

Admiral Herbert cruiſes upon the Iriſi Coaſt with thirty Men 
of War, Feb. 27. 

The Archbiſhop* of Canterbury, the Biſhops of Gloceſter, 
Ely, Norwich, Bath, Wells, and Peterborough, refuſe to take 
the Oaths to King William, March 1. 

King William orders ſixty Men of War to be fitted out, 
March 2. 

King James fails from Breft with a Body of French Troops 
to Ireland, March 5. 

Both Houſes addreſs his Majeſty, and a Fleet with twenty 
thouſand Men are ordered to Ireland, March 8. 

Dr. Gilbert elected Biſhop of Sarum. 

King James lands at King ſale with fifteen hundred French 
and marches for Dublin. 

The Royal Scotch Regiment and Dumbartons declare for 
DC, James, but they are beat by the Dutch under Gingble, 
March 12. 


1629. 
Prince George of Denmark created Baron of Oakingham, Earl 


of Kendale and Duke of Cumberland, with Precedency of all 


Dukes by Act of Parliament, April g. 

The King and Queen crowned at Weſtminſter by the Biſhop 
of e and Dr. Burnet preached the Coronation Sermon, 
April 11. 

" he ſame Day the Convention in Scotland declared the 
Throne vacant, and the King and Queen were proclaimed at 
Edinburgh. 


Lord 
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Lord Chancellor Jefferies died in the Tower and was buried 
there, Apr. 18. 

The King invites the French Proteſtants to England, Apr. 29. 

War ner Auf againſt France, May 7. 

An Act paſſes for diſarming Papiſts, May 1t. 

The King ſettles three hundred Pounds per Annum upon 
Titus Oates * Life, May 31. 

Reſolved by the Houſe of Commons, that the Judgment 
given againſt the Rev. Mr. Samuel Johnſon, (Nov. 20, 1686) 
was illegal and cruel, and a Bill was brought to reverſe it, 
June 11. 

King William gave Mr. Johnſon three hundred Pounds per 
Annum, one thouſand Pounds in Money, and gave his Son a 
Place of one hundred Pounds per Annum for being ſo good a 
Proteſtant, and ſhewing his diſlike to Popery when it began to 
triumph. 

King James coins Braſs Money in Ireland and ſets the 
Value of Silver upon it, June 18. 

An Act for aboliſhing Epiſcopacy in Scotland received the 
Royal Aſſent, Jus 23. * : 

Princeſs Anne delivered of a Son which was chriſtened Vil. 
liam, and afterwards created Duke of Glocefter, July 24. 

Pope Innocent XI. (called the Proteſtant Pope) died, Aug. 2. 

Duke Schomberg ſets ſail for Ireland with ten thouſand Land 
Forces, Auguft 12. 

The King gives Dr. Walker five thouſand Pounds for de- 
fending Londonderry ſo bravely, Juguſt 28. 

A ä — diſcovered in Schomberg's Camp, carried on 
by French Papiſts; Du Plefſts, a Captain, and five more were 
executed, _ one hundred and fifty ſent to Holland, Sept. 28. 

A great Number of the Engliſh Army ſwept away by the 
Bloody Flux in Ireland, Oct. 1. 

Cardinal Ottoboni elected Pope under the Name of Ax- 
ander VIII. O#. 6. 

The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhops of Glocefter, 
Ely, Norwich, Bath, Wells, and Peterborough, ſuſpended, 
Oc. 13. 

The King accepts his Freedom of the Grocers Company, 
October 24. 

Earls of Peterborough and Saliſbury, Sir Edavard Hales and 
Obadiah Walker, impea hed of High Treaſon for adheriug too 
cloſely to the Tenets of the Church of Rome, Of. 26. 

King Milliam's Picture defaced in Guildhall, and five hun- 
dred Pounds offered, by Order of the Lord-Mayor, to any one 
who ſhould diicover it, Now. 21. 

The Commons addreſs the King to make a Proviſion of fifty 
thouſand Pounds per Annum tor the Prince and Princeſs of 
Denmark, December 18, 

8 1690, 
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1690. 


King William embarks for Ireland the 11th of June, he ar- 
rives at Carick-Fergus the 14th, views his own Army the 22d, 
conſiſting of thirty-ſix thouſand Men; then going to view the 
Poſture of King Fames's Army on the other Side the Boyne, 
he received a ſlight Wound by a Shot from a Field Piece, 
June 40. 

A Battle upon the Banks of the Boyne, the Iriſb gave Way 
the firſt Charge, ſo that the Son gained an eaſy Victory over 
the Father; and King James retreated with the French and 
Swiſs and arrived at Dublin, and embarked for France. In the 
Battle were killed the Duke of Schomberg and Dr. Walker, 


July 1. 

The King enters triumphant fnto Dublin, July 3. 

Sir Thomas Pilkingten re- elected Lord-Mayor of London, 
Sept. 29. 

The Commons vote a Supply of four Millions and to raiſe 
an Army of fixty-nine thouſand Men, Oct. 9. 

Captain James Campbell, Brother to the Earl of Argyle, by 
the Aſſiſtance of Sir John Jehnſton and Archibald Montgomery, 
ſeized and took away Miis Mary Mbarton, (a rich young 
Heireſs but thirteen Years of Age) and ſhe was forcibly mar- 
ried to Captain Campbell; but the Thing being fully proved 
the Parliament made void their Marriage, and Sir John Jobn- 
ſton was taken up, condemned, and hanged for it, Now, 14. 

The Commons vote a Supply of five hundred and ſeventy 


_ thouſand Pounds for building ſeventeen Ships of the Line, 


Dec. 24. 

King Wilkam with the Biſhop of London and ſeveral of the 
Lords and Nobility, ſet out for Holland and arrive there, Jan. 16. 

Pope Alexander VIII. died having reigned about fiſteen 
Months, Fan. 30. 

The Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the other Biſhops de- 
prived for not taking the Oaths, (fee October 13, 1689) Feb. 5. 


1691, 


Dr. John Tillotſon, Dean of St. Paul's, conſecrated Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and he is ſucceeded by Dr. Sherlock to 
the Deanery, May 31. 

Cardinal Pignetell: elected Pope, and takes the Name of In- 
nocent XII. July 12. 

Limerick in Ireland ſurrendered to the Engliſh, which put an 
End to the Wars there, Od. 3. | 

King William returns from Holland, Of. 19. 

| Robert Boyle, Eſq; well known to all the learned World for 
his Philoſophy, &c, died and left a large Sum for a Monthly 


Sermon 


— 
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Sermon to be preached againſt Atheiſm, &c. now called Boyle's 
Lecture, Jan. 7. . 
The Poll-Act takes place, Feb. 24. | 
King William embarks for Holland, and arrives the next 
Day, March 6. ; 
1692. 


Queen Maryifſuesa Proclamation for a general Faſt, March 26. 

King James ſends a Letter to ſeveral Lords and Commons 
of the Queen's being with Child, requiring them to be Wit- 
neſſes at the Labour, April 2. 

The Engliſh and Putch Fleets under Admiral Ruſſel, totally 


_ diſperſe the French Fleet under Admiral Tourwille, and at La 


Hague and other Places, twenty-one Men of War were de- 
ſtroyed within a Day or two aſter the Battle, and among the 
reſt the French Admiral in the Ring Sun was ſet on Fire in 
Sight of the French Army that intended a Deſcent upon Eng- 
land, May 19. 

The Chevalier De Millewoix was hanged for giving Intelli- 
gence to the French; and the Chevalier De Granwvale for con- 
ſpiring to aſſsſhnate King Milliam, Auguſt 4. 

An Earthquake in England, Sept. 8. 

King William returns to England, Oct. 20. 

The King and Queen go to the Lord-Mayor's Feaſt at 
Guildhall, Oct. 29. 

The Commons vote five Millions for the Charge of the War 
the enſuing Year, Now. 15. 

Admiral Ruſſel ſet aſide, and Henry Killegrew, Eſq; Sir Ralph 
Delaval, and Sir Cloudefly Showell, made joint Admirals of the 
Fleet, Now. 31. 

Robert Yonge tried at the King's Bench for Forgery, in coun- 
terfeiting ſeveral Noblemens Hands to a Conſpiracy againſt the 
King, but particularly the Biſhop of Rochefter ; and he was 
convicted and ſentenced to ſtand in the Pillory, and pay a Fins 
of one thouſand Pounds, Feb. 7. 


1693. 


King William embarked at Graveſend on March the 3ſt, 

and arrived in Holland, Apr. 2. | 
Admiral Rooke with twenty-three Men of War with the 
Turkey Fleet under Convoy, was met off Cape St. Vincent by 
the whole French Fleet under Admiral Tourwille ; the French 
took and deſtroyed twelve Engliſb and Dutch Men of War, and 

took about fourſcore Merchant Men, June 16. | 
The French beat the Confederate Army under King Villiam, 
the Confederates were entirely routed, and about thirty thou- 
{and killed on both Sides, July 29. 1 
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The French again under Monſ. Catnuat, beat the Confede- 
rates commanded by the Duke of Savoy and Eugene, near 
Turin, This Battle was gained by the French on Account 
of their firſt uſing Bayonets at the End of their Mufquets, 
Seft. 24. 

King William arrived at Harwich, Oct. 29, 

Admiral Raſſel again appointed Admiral of the Fleet, Now. 6. 

Dr. Sancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, died in the ſe- 
venty-ſeventh Year of his Age, Now. 22. 

A Magazine of two hundred and eighteen Barrels of Gun- 
powder blew up at Dubliz, and killed about one hundred and 
twenty Men, Feb. 17. - | 


1694. 


Hackney Coaches licenſed and regulated. 

Adm'ral Raſel deſtroys one large French Man of War in the 
Bay of Bartram, and took thirty five Merchant Men, May 11. 

The Engl;/b under General Talmaſb came before Pr, but 
molt of his Men were killed, and he himſelf mortally wounded 
and died in his Return to Port/routh, June 8. 

A great Fire at J/arzwick which burnt down the large Church 
and nearly three Quarters of the Town, Sept. 5, 

The King returns from Holland to Canterbury, Now. 9. 

Dr. Jobn Tillotſon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, died at Lam- 
beth in the ſixty-fifth Year of his Age, Now. 22. | 

The Commons vote a Supply of four Million ſeven hundred 
thouſand Pounds for the enſuing Year, Now. 30. 

Queen Mary taken with the Small Pox at Kenfington, Dec. 21. 

Queen Mary died in the thirty-third Year of her Age and in 
the ſixth Year of her Reign, Dec. 28. | | 


WILLIAM III. 


An Act for rebuilding the Town of Warwick, Feb. 11. 

Queen Mary having laid in State nine Weeks at Whitehall, 
was buried in Henry VIIth's Chapel, and a Funeral Sermon 
preached for her by Archbiſhop. Teniſon. The great Bell in 
every Church in Exzgland was ordered to be tolled three Hours 
that Day, March 5. 

James Craggs, one of the Contractors for clothing the Army, 
committed to the Tower by the Commons for refuſing to ſhew 
his Accompts, March 7. 

Bribery and Corruption now ſpread itſelf, and it appearing 
that ſeveral Frauds were practiſed, relating to ſeveral Bills, but 
particularly that of the Orphan's Bill; for Sir John Trevor, 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, was found guilty upon 
Fact to have received of the City of London one _— 
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Guineas on paſſing the Orphan's Bill ; and he was expelled the 
Houſe, March 12. 

The Commons reſolve, that whoever ſhould diſcover any 
Money or Gratuity given to, or received by any Member of 
the Houſe, for any Matters tranſacted in the Houſe, relating 
to the Eaſt-India Company, or Orphan's Bill, ſhould have a 
proper Reward and the Indemnity of the Houſe, Morch 14. 


1695. 

Sir Thomas Cook, a Member of the Houſe and Governor of 
the Eafi-India Company, called upon to give an Account of 
Money diſtributed in Bribes, but he refuſed and was committed 
to the Tower ; and Mr. Hungerford, another Member, was ex- 
pelled the Houſe for receiving twenty Guineas for his Pains as 
Chairman of the Committee of the Orphan's Bill, March 26. 
Sir Thomas Cook confeſſes he had diſtributed ſeventy thou and 
Pounds among the Friends of certain Courtiers, but . would 
never tell-who received it, Apr. 23. 
An Act for impriſoning Sir Thomas Cook, Sir Baſil Firebrace, 
Charles Bates, Eſq; and James Crazgs, Eſq; * May z. 
The Maſſacre at Glenco by the Earl of Argyle's Regiment 
upon the Family of Old Mac Donald, and almoſt all the In- 


Europe; ſome ſay it was deſigned, but it ſeems it was rather a 
Miſtake, for Hamilton being called upon to give an Account 
he did not appear; for it ſeems he received private Orders from 
Stairs the Secretary. — However, Old Mac Donald having re- 
ceived the King's Promiſe of being protected, it was looked 
upon as a moſt impious Undertaking, and a moſt cruel Tran(- 
action, (ſee Rapin and Salmon) May 9. 

A Fellow ot Univerſity College in Oxford affirmed (as Dr. 
Sherlock had before) in his Sermon, that there were three diſtin& 
infinite Minds and „ bſtances in the Trinity; but this was cen- 
ſured by the Convocation, Now. 23. 

The Commons vote the Sum of five Millions two hundred 
and fifty thouſand Pounds for Supplies, Now. 30. 

A Tax of one Million two hundred thouſand Pounds raiſed 


upon Windows to ſupply the Deficiency of clipped Money, 
December 31. 


* Sir Thomas Cook, Sir Bafil Firebrace, with Bates and Craggs, were 
impriſoned at the Clamours af the People for their Bribery and Cor- 
ruption; the three firſt were degraded, and their Names were made 
uſe of by Perſons out of Favour ; but Craggs ſurvived all this and lived 
long enough to plunder his Country in a more eminent Degree, that 
even the beſt Hiſtorians allow it would have been happy for the Pub- 
lick had he been hanged long before, See FVellaire, Rapin, Hervell, 
Salmon, &c, 

The 
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The Royal Sovereign, the largeſt Man of War, burnt by 
Accident, Jan. 27. 
King James came to Calais in order to embark for England 
with e Body of French Troops, but Admiral Ruſſel with a Fleet 
appearing before Dunkirk the Scheme was prevented, March 2. 
Guineas go currently for thicty Shillings upon calling in the 
clipt Money, March 7. | 
Charnock, King, and Keys, for conſpiring againſt the Life of 
the King, are convicted and executed at Tyburn, March 18. 


1696, 


Sir John Friend and Sir William Perkins are tried and con- 
victed of High Treaſon in conſpiring the King's Death, and 
creating a Rebellion, and were executed at Tyburn, Apr, 3. 
Brigadier Rookwood, Lowick, and Cranburn, executed at Ty- 
turn for being concerned in the Aſſaſſination Plot, Apr. 21. 
The Quakers having frequently denied an Oath, an A& 
paſſes that the ſolemn Affirmation and Declaration for or againſt 
any Thing, ſhall be equal to an Oath in Form, Apr. 27. 
Peter Cook, Eſq; Son of Sir Miles Cook, convicted in the late 
Plot of Conſpiracy, but the King pardoned him for his Youth's 
ſake, and becauſe it did not evidently appear he had any De- 
ſign againſt the King's Perſon, May 22. 
The Commons vote five Millions for raiſing forty thouſand 
Landmen, and eighty-ſeven thouſand Seamen, Nov. 4. 
Bank Notes were diſcounted at twenty per Cent. and Govern= 
ment Tallies at forty, fifty, and ſixty per Cent. 


1697. 


The Weavers in Londen aſſemble at the Eaft-India Houſe in 

a tumultuous and reſolute Body, on account of Callicoes and 

other Indian ManufaQtures, Apr. 14. : 
Charles XI. King of Sweden died in the forty-ſecond Year 

of his Age and twenty-ſeventh Year of his Reign. 

The King embarked at Margate for Holland, Apr. 25. 

Peace with France proclaimed in London, Oct. 19. 

The King returns to London, Now. 16. 

A Fire at Wh:tehal! which conſumed the Whole except the 

Banqueting-Houſe, Jan. 4. 

The Czar of Muſcovy came to London, Jan. 11. | 

The Society for propagating the Goſpel in Foreign Parts was 

(about this Time) elected, and ſelected of the moſt able Perſons, 

which was encouraged by many of the Nobility, Gentry, &c. 


1698. 


An Act of Parliament for diſſolving the Marriage between 
* Charles 
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Charles Earl of Macclesfield, and Anne his Wife, and to illegiti- 
mate the Children of the ſaid Anne, * Apr. 2. 

Count de Tallard, Embaſſador from France, makes his pub- 
lic Entry into London, May 16, i Doabt (4! 

John Goudet and others found guilty in importing French 
Luſtrings, and are fined very heavily, Fuly 4. 

An A for raifing annually ſeven hundred thouſand Pounds 
ſor the Service of his Majeſty's Houſhold, Fuly 5. 

An Add for licenſing Hawkers and Pedlars. 

An Act for ſtopping the Coining of Halfpence and Farthings 
for one whole Year. 

The King, after returning the Commons Thanks for this 
and many other Acts, as alſo for remed ng the Corruption of 
the Coin, and providing ſo plentifully for his Houſhold, em- 
barks for Holland, July 20. ' 

The King returns from Holland, December 1. 

Jobn Archdale, a Quaker, elected Member of Parliament for 
the Borough of Chipping-Wicomb, in Bucks, but upon Refuſal 
of taking the Oaths, another Burgeſs was choſen, Dec. 4. 

A great Scarcity of Corn, which occaſioned an Act to pro- 
hibit the Exportation of any for one Year, Feb. 1. 

A won Order ſent to the Play-houſes not to ridicule nor 
act any Thing contrary to Religion and Decency, Feb. 13. 

The King ſends the Commons a Letter, that he does not 
think himſelf well uſed in having the Dutch Guards removed 
from his Perſon, but that he was ready to ſend them away if it 
was any ways diſagreeable. [This was written with his own 
Hand, Clarendon and Salmon] March 18, 


1699. 


Dr. Edward Stilling fleet, Biſhop of Worcefter, died, March 25. 

Billing ſgate made a Free Market by Act of Parliament, May 4. 

The King embarks for Holland from Margate, and landed 
the next Day, June 2. | 

Charles V. King of Denmark, died in the fifty-third Year of 
his Age, and was ſucceeded by Frederick IV. Sept. 4. 

Sir Richard Lewet elected Lord - Mayor of London, Sept. 29, 

The King returns to Exgland, Oct. 18. | 

The King reminds the Parliament of the great Debt owing 
to Prince George of Denmark, recommends them alſo to make 
ſome further Proviſion for the Poor. — The Commons in their 
Addreſs ſet forth their great Uneaſineſs, that after ſuch Pro- 
viſions of every Sort, any Jealouſy ſhould ariſe concerning their 


* N. B. The Earl not cohabiting with his Lady Anne for ſeveral 
Years, ſhe had two Children by others, whereupon this Act was 
granted; but it appearing rather his than ber Fault, ſhe had her whole 
Fortune returned upon partings 

Duty 
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Duty and Affection, deſiring alſo, at the ſame Time, that his 
Majeſty would diſcourage all ſuch as ſpread any falſe Reports 
and create any Miſunderſtandings.— To this the King kind!y 
anſwered, that no Perſon had ever dared to miſrepreſent thew 
2 for that he was ſo ſenſible of their Affection, that 
bad any ſuch Thing happened the Perſons concerned in ſuch 
Miſrepreſentations ſhould have certainly felt the higheſt Marks 
of his Diſpleaſure. Nov. 16 to 29. 

The Commons enquire into the forfeited Eſtates of Ireland, 
and find above four hundred thouſand Acres of Ground, amount- 
ing to an immenſe annual Sum, of which above ninety thouſand 
Acres, about twenty-five thouſand Pounds a, Year, the private 
Eſtate of King. James, was granted to the Lady Elixabetb 
Villiers, Counteſs of Orkney, a ſhe Favourite of King Villiam's, 
the reſt was granted to the Earl of Romney, Dec. 14. 

The Commons reſolve to convert all the forfeited Eſtates of 
Treland, and all Grants thereof (from Feb. 1688) to the Good 
of the Publick, by bringing in a Bill of Reſumption, Dec. 15. 

William Stevens, Rector of Sutton in Surry, preached before 
the Commons a notorious Diſcourſe, proving ah Right in the 
People, and excuſed the horrid Act of murdering King Charles T. 
— Inſtead of receiving the cuſtomary Thanks from the Houſe 
they reſolve, That from henceforth no Perſon under ihe Dignity 
of a Dean, or at leaſt has not taken the Degree of Doctor of Di- 
ginity, ſhould preach before the Houſe, Jan. 30. | 

A Proclamation for baniſhing all Popiſh Prieſts and Jeſuits, 
Sc. Feb. 8. | 

The King 1s very angry with the Commons for their Re- 
ſolutions in ſeitling che Affair of the forfeited Eſtates in Ireland, 
Sc. Cc. Feb. 21. 

The Commons return Anſwer to his Majeſty, that whoever 
adviſed his Majeſty to the contrary could be no Friend to him 
nor the People, but only endeavoured to create Miſunderſtand- 
ings, Feb. 22, | 
1700, 


The Commons print the Reaſon -of their Reſolution con- 
cerning the forfeited Eftates in Ireland, Apr. 8. 

'The Commons relolve that an Addreſs be made, that no 
Perſon who was not a Native (ſave George Prince of Denmark) 
be admitted to be of his Privy- Councils, in Exgland or Ireland, 
but his Majeſty prevented the Addreſs by proroguing the Par- 
liament to the 23d of May, May g and 10. 

An Act to diſſolve the Duke of Norfolk's Marriage with 
Lady Mary Mordaunt, and to enable him to marry again, 
April 25. | 

The Great Seal taken from Lord Somers, and given to Sir 
Nathan Wright, May 21. 


The 
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The King embarks at Margate for Holland, Fuly 1. 

The Duke of Glocefler, only ſurviving Son of the Prince of 
Denmark, died at Windſor in his twelfth Year, July zo, and 
was interred in Henry VII's Chapel, Aug. . 

King William returned to England, Sept. 18. 

Pope Innocent XII. died, aged eighty- ſix years, Sept. 28. 

Sir Thomas Abney, Knight, elected Lord-Mayor of London, 
Sept. 29. this 

Charles IT. King of Spain, died in the thirty-ninth Year of 
his Age and thirty ſixth Year of his Reign, Oct. 2r. 

Cardinal Albani elected Pope by the Name of Clement XI. 
Now. 12. ' F 

Philip Duke of Anjou, prochaimed King of Madrid ; but the 
Emperor and Pope proteſt againſt it, Now. 13. | 
The King of Sweden gains a compleat Victory over the 
Muſcowites near Narva, Now. 30. 

The Parliament met and the King repreſented to them, that 
as the Duke of Gloceſter was dead, it was abſolutely neceſſary 
that they ſhould conſider of the Succeſſion in a Proteſtant Line, 
Feb. 10. 

A Convocation, opened, and Dr. Hooper, Dean of Canter- 
bury, choſen Prolocutor, Feb. 11. 

The Commons come to a Reſolution concerning a further Li- 
mitation of the Crown, Cc. and among other Things reſolved, 
Fhat England ſhall not be obliged: to enter into a War for the 
Defence of any foreign Dominions of ſucceeding Kings; that 
after King William and the Princeſs Anne, the Crown be li- 
mited to the Princeſs Sophia of Hanover, and the Heirs of her 
Body, being Proteſtants, Mareh 11. 


1701. 


Philip King of Spain, April 14. 

Kidd, Loft, Parrot, and Mullins, Pirates, hang'd at Exe- 
cution Dock, May 8 and g. ; 

John Earl of Marlborough, made General of the Foot, Jan. r. 

The Houle of Lords and Commons diſagree concerning the 
Trial of Lord Hallifax, Somers Earl of Orford, and others ; 
the Lords ſent the Commons Word that they ſhould proceed to 
the Trial of the Earl of Orford on Monday next; the Com- 
mons order that none of the Members preſume to be at the 
Trial, Jan. 20. | TE 

The Houſe of Lords acquit Lord Somers and the Earl of 
Orford ; and the Charge and Impeachments againſt Lord Ha- 
ver/ham, the Earl of Portland, and Lord Hallifax, was ſet 
aſide for want of the Proſecution of the Houſe of Commons; 
but this the Houſe of Lords highly reſented, June 23 and 24. 
King William goes to Holland, July 1. 
King James II. died of a * at St, Germaines in France, 
4 2 1 
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in the eighty-ſixth Year of his Age; his Body was depoſited 
in the Monaſtry of the Benedictines, and his Heart ſent to the 
Nunnery of Chaillot, Sept. 6. 

He left Iſſue that ſurvived him were the Princeſs Anne of 
Denmark, had by his firſt Dutcheſs Lady Anne Hyde ; and his 
Sons James, Francis, Edward, and his Daughters Louiſa, Ma- 
ria-Terefia, whom he had by Queen Mary, Daughter to Al- 
phonſo de Efle, Duke of Modena. 

The King of France immediately upon the Death of Faxes IT. 
cauſed his Son to be proclaimed King of England, Scotlana, and 
Ireland, under the Name of James III. upon which Kin 
William ſent an Expreſs to the Earl of Manchefter, his Ambaſ- 
ſador at Paris, to return immediately Home without taking 
his Leave of the Court, and alſo another to England to order 
Monſieur Pouſſin, the French Secretary, to depart the Kingdom 
forthwith, Sept. 9. a 

The City of London, and the Cities and Counties in general 
addreſs the King, and ſhew their Abhorrence of the French 
King's proclaiming the Prince of Wales. 2 

King Villiam concludes an Alliance with the Emperor and 
States-General againſt France, called the Grand Alliance, Sept.7. 

Whether at the Surprize of the King of France ſo ſoon pro- 
claiming James King of England, &c. or by Fatigue, ſo it was 
that King William was taken very ill, and lay dangerovſly ill 
above a Fortnight, but it was very wiſely concealed till the 
middle of October. 

The King returns ſrom Holland, Nov. 5. 

An A& paſſed the Royal Aſſent for the Attainder of the pre- 
tended Prince of Wales of High Treaſon, and from this he was 
called the Pretender in common, March 2. 

King William died at Kenſington in the fifty-ſecond Year of 
his Age and fourteenth of his Reign, and was buried in Hen- 
2 VIIs Chapel in Weftminfler Abbey. King William was the 
Poſthumous Son of William Prince of Orange, by Princeſs 
Mary, eldeſt Daughter of Charles I. 7 


TABLE XVIII. 


Queen ANNE, the only ſurviving Child of James II. by 
the Lady Anne Hyde, eldeſt Daughter of Edward Earl of Cla- 


rendon. 
The Earl of Marlborough declared Captain General of all 


ker Majeſty's Forces both in England and Abroad, March 15, 
1702. 


The Earl of Marlborough ſent to Holland as Ambaſſador and 
Plenipotentiary, March 28, 
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1 
The Funeral Solemnities for King William were as follows. 8 
The Corps was brought from Kenfington to Meftminſter, in an 1 
open Chariot, attended by a vaſt Number of Coaches of the 
Servants of the Houſhold, and of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- | | 
poral, Sc. The Pall was ſupported by ſix Dukes; the Prince 644 1.0 
of Denmark was chief Mourner, ſupported by two Dukes and e 
followed by ſixteen of the firſt Earls of England as Aſſiſtants 5- 1 
the Corps was interred in Henry VII's Chapel, in the ſame 4 
* with the late Queen Mary his Conſort and King Charles II. We 2 
April 12. 144 
Prince George of Denmark was declared in Council Gene- f | 6 
raliſſimo of all her Majeſty's Forces by Sea and Land, Apr. 17 1. 15 r 
The Duke of Ormond appointed Commander of all the Land- 11 
Forces on board the Fleet, Apr. 20. i 
The 1 crowned at Weſtminſter, Apr. 23. 1M 
War declared againſt France by the Queen, the Emperor, WY 


and the States-General. 43: - "vs | 
The- great Battle of Luzara in Italy between the Imperialifis #1 | 1 
under the Command of Prince Eugene, and the French and i 9 

Spaniards commanded by King Philip and the Duke of Ven- KN. 

doſme, the Slaughter was very great on both Sides, ſo that nei- wrt 

ther could rightly claim the Victory, Aug. 4. 0 f Ts 
Sir Samuel Daſbæuobd, Knight, elected Lord-Mayor of London, | | 

Sept. 29. 

T he Engliſh under Sir George Rook, accompanied by. the 

Dutch, attack the French Fleet and Spaniſh Galleons at V ige in 

Gallicia: The Engliſh took five large Men of War and four 

Galleons, and the Dutch one large Man of War and four Gal- 

leons ; there was about fourteen Men of War deſtroyed and a 

large Quantity of Plate and rich Effects taken, O#. 12. ? 

Lord Shannon arriv'd at London with Advice, that the Duke 

of Ormond and Sir George Rook had taken and deſtroyed the 

whole French Squadron and Spaniſh Galleons near Vigo, Of. zo. 

The Earl of Marlborough having met with great Succels by. 
in almoſt every Undertaking abroad, the Queen ſent to the 
Commons to let them know ſhe thought fit to grant the Title } 
of Duke of this Kingdom to the Earl of Marlborough and the 1 
Male Heirs of his Body, as alſo a Penſion of five thouſand 1 
Pounds per Annum out of the Poſt-Office, to him and his Po- | 
ſterity z but this occaſioning Debates it dropt for the preſent, 
Dec. 10. 

John Earl of Marlborough created Marquiſs of Blandford and 
Puke of Marlborough, Dec. 14. 

The Queen orders that the Words SEMPER EADEM, to be 
uſed as her Motto in her Arms. 

The Houſe of Lords and Commons diſagree very much in 
relation to Charles Lord Halifax, Auditor of the Exchequer, 
he being accuſed by the Lords of a Breach of Truſt, they ad- 
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dreſs the Queen that the Attorney-General might proceed to 2 
Proſecution, Feb. 4. 

The Commons deny the Lords to have any Right to inter- 
meddle with public Accounts, whereupon the Conference then 
held broke up with great Heat on both Sides, Feb. 36. 

The Duke of Marlborough's only Son died of the Small-Pox 
at Trinity College Cambridge, Feb. 20, « 

A Book intitled, The ſhortefl Way with the Diſſenters, wrote 
by one De Foe, ordered to be burnt by the Hands of the Hang- 
man, and the Author proſecuted, Feb. 25. 

Aubrey de Vere Earl of Oxford, and firſt Earl of England, 
died, March 12. 

The Epiſcopal Clergy of Scotland addreſs her Majeſty, ſetting 
forth the Hardſhips they ſuffered at the Revolution : Her Ma- 
jeſty promiſes them her Protection, but deſires they would be 
patient and live peaceably with the Preſbyterian Clergy, 


March 13. 


1703. 


Captain Kirby and Captain Wade were ſhot at Portſmouth for 
betraying and deſerting Admiral Benbow in the Engagement 
with Du Caſſe, Apr. 6. 

Sir Cloudfley Shovel arrives in Liſbon River with the Confede- 
rate Fleet, they appear before Althea in Spain, landed two thou- 
ſand five hundred Men, and invited the Spaniards to deſert 
King Philip and come over to Charles III. accordingly the Em- 
peror and the King of the Romans reſign their Right to the 
Arch-Duke Charles, who was declared King of Spain by the 
Name of Charles III. Sept. 1. | 

Sir John Parſons, Knight, elected Lord-Mayor of London, 
Sept. 29. 

he Grand Signior depoſed, and his Throne uſurped by his 
Brother. ; 

The moſt terrible Storm of Rain and Hail, with a South 
Weſt Wind, attended with ſevere Flaſhes of Lightning, hap- 
pened this Day about Midnight, It uncovered Roots of Houſes, 
blew down Spires of Steeples and Chimmies in abundance, both 
in Town and Country: Tore up large Trees by the Roots, 
and took the Lead off many Churches and rolled it up like 


- Scrols of Parchment : Many Boats, and Craft of all Sorts were 


ſunk or damaged in the Thames; but what was worſe, the 
Royal Navy juſt returning from the Streigbts, four third Rates, 
one ſecond Rate, four fourth Rates, and many other leſſer Rates 
were caſt away upon the Engli/þ Coaſt, and above fitteen hun- 
dred Seamen were loſt, belides a Number of Sailors in Mer- 

chant Men, Sc. No). 26. 
The Queen made a Speech to both Houſes, in which ſhe told 
them of a Deſign of a Plot that was carried on in Scotland 2 
E 
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the Emiſſaries of France, and that as ſoon as ſhe had further 
examined into it ſhe would lay it before them. Upon this the 
Lords appoint a Committee to examine into the Plot ; but the 
Cammons are diſguſted at the Lords preſuming to take the Au- 
thority out of/the Queen's Hands.—The Lords inſiſt upon it 
that they had an undoubted Right to examine, and order ſuch 
as they thought guilty into Cuſtody, Sc. Theſe Things roſe 
to a great Height between both Houſes, and both made Repre- 
ſentations to her one againſt the other, Dec. 19, 20 and 21, 

Charles III. King of Spain arrived at Spithead, and went to 
Windſor, Dec. 26. 

A treaſonable or ſcandalous Paper call'd the Obſerwator, be- 
ing taken Notice of, a Proclamation is ifſued for apprehending 
John Tutchin, the Author, John How, Printer, and Benjamin 
Bragg the Publiſher, Feb. 24. 


1704. 

The Engliſh and Dutch Forces under the Command of Schom- 
berg and Fagel, arrive at Portugal with twelve thouſand Men, 
then Charles III. publiſhed a Declaration, that all his Spaniſb 
Subjects that would return to their Duty in three Months ſhould 
be pardoned. —The King of Portugal at the ſame Time pub- 
liſhed a Declaration, in which he declared Philip to be only a 
Uſurper, and that Charles III. was lawful King“ of Spain, 
April 23. 

King Philip declares War againſt the King of Portugal, and 
againſt King Charles III. and his Allies, Apr. 30. | 

Staniſlaus Lenzinskie, a Palatine of Poſen, elected King of 
Poland at . — by the Confederate Poles. = 
The Confederate Fleet under the Prince of Heſſe land a large 
Body of Troops in the Bay of Gibraltar, and attacked that 
Place July 21, and it furrenders, 7uly 24. 

The great and famous Battle of Hockflet, wiz. The Con- 
federate Army under Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marl- 
borough, fought the French and Bawarians under the Command 
of the Elector of Bavaria, Marſhal Tallard, and Marſhal 
Marſin, and obtained a compleat Victory over them: Marſhal 


Tallard and upwards of thirteen thouſand French and Bawa- 


rians were taken Priſoners, twenty thoufand kill'd, wounded, 
or drown'd in the Danube; there were taken allo by the Allies 
above one hundred Pieces of Cannon, twenty-four Mortars, one 
hundred and twenty-nine Colours, one hundred and feventy-one 
Standards, ſeventeen Pair of Kettle Drums, three thouſand ſix 
hundred Tents, with their Treaſure, Baggage, Ammunition, 
&c.—Tho' this Victory obſerve colt the Allies near fifteen thou- 

ſand Men, Auguft 2. 
An Engagement between Sir George Rook and the French 
Commander De Thoulcuſe, in the Streigbis; the Engli/h Fee 
8 mmu. 
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Ammunition or had gained a compleat Victory; however, the 
French ſheer'd off and never appeared there to diſpute their Do- 
minions in that Place, Auguft 13. 

The Emperor creates the Duke of Marlborough Prince of the 
Empire, Auguft 28. 

The French and Spaniards beſiege Gibraltar, Of. 22. 
Admiral Leake failed for Liſbon with Forces for Gibraltar, 
and arrive there, Now. . 

Sir Roger le Strange died, aged eighty-eight, Dec. 11. 

The Duke of Marlborough returns, to- Exgland with Count 
Tallard and the reſt of the moſt noted Priſoners ; he brought 
with him alſo the Colours and Standards that were taken at 
Hochſtet, and they were hung in Weftminfter-Hall, Jan. 3 fol- 
lowing, Dec. 14. | 

Count Tallard and ſome of the moſt choice Priſoners were 
ſent to Nottingham, others to Litchfield. 


The Duke receives the Thanks of both Houſes of Parliament 


for-his great Services, Dec. 14. 

Admiral Rook ſet aſide, and Sir Cloudfley Showel made Ad- 
miral of the Fleet, Sir John Leake Vice Admiral of the White, 
Sir George Byng Vice Admiral of the Blue, Sir Thomas Dilhbs 
Rear Admiral of the Red, William Whetflone, Elq; Rear Ad- 
miral-of the White, and Sir John Jennings Rear Admiral of 
the Blue, Jan. 18. . | 

An Akt paſſed to grant the Honour and Manor of Woodſtock, 
with the Hundred of Wotton, to the Duke of Marlborough and 
his Heirs, for his Seryices to her Majeſty and the Publick, 
March 14. 

An Act for prohibiting all Trade and Commerce with Fance, 
March 16. 

An Order of Council by which the Dutch have Liberty to 
trade with France notwithſtanding the Act, March 19. 


Admiral Leake ſurprizes the French Squadron (under the 


Command of Monſ, Pointi) before Gibraltar, took three of 
their Men of War and ſunk and deſtroyed ſeveral others, by 
which means they and the Spaniards raiſed the Siege, Now. 10. 


1705. 


Dr. George Bull conſecrated Biſhop of St. Davids, Apr. 29. 

Leopald, Emperor of Germany, died, and was ſucceeded by 
Toſeph his eldeſt Son, May 5, N. 8. 

Sir Thomas Rawlinſon, Knight, elected Lord-Mayor of Lon. 
don, Sept. 29. : 

Dr. William Wake conſecrated Bithop of Lincoln, O#. 10. 

King Staniflaus was crowned King of Poland, Of. 20. 

Queen Catherine, Dowager to King Charles II. of England, 
and Siſter to the preſent King of Portugal, died Dec. 21. 

Letters 
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Letters Patent granted to ſend Prince Eugene two hundred and 
fifty thouſand Pounds to relieve the Duke of Savey; the Queen 
alſo ſent him two hundred thouſand Crowns, Feb. 16. 

The Light Houſe on Edy/one Rock rebuilt by AQ of Par- 
lament, March 19, 


1706. 


The Duke of Marlborough embarks for Holland to open the 
Campain, April 10. 

The Venetian and Morocco Ambaſſadors made their public 
Entry into London, Apr. 23. 

The French and Spaniards lay Siege to Barcelona, but Sir 
John Leake appearing with the Engliſh Fleet the French raiſe the 
Siege, leaving behind them one hundred and fix Braſs Cannon, 
twenty-three Mortars, and a vaſt Quantity of Ammunition and 
Proviſion, May 1. I 

The fame Morning about nine o'Clock there was a very 
_ ecliple of the Sun, eleven Digits and a Quarter being 
echpſed. , 

The Duke of Marlborough obtained a compleat Victory over 
the Elector of Bavaria and Marſhal Villeray, at Ramillies, (on 
Whitſunday about nine o'Clock in the Morning); four thouſand 
of the Enemy were kill'd, and about fix thouſand taken Pri- 
ſoners, with great part of their Baggage and heavy Artillery, 
May 12, being Whitſunday. 

he ers. Pads. alſo, were very active; for they took Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Louvain, and in about ten Days after cauſed Bruſſels, 
Mechlin, Ghent, Oudenarde, Bruges, Antwerp, and many other 
Places in Flanders and Brabant, to declare their Submiſſion, and 
acknowledge Charles III. King of Spain, for their Sovereign, 


"May 13. 

The Portugueſe hearing the Siege of Barcelona was raiſed, 
they march directly to Madrid; upon which King Philip retires 
to the Confines of France, June 7. . 

Carthagena in Spain, and Oftend in Flanders, ſurrender to 
the Allies, June 13 and 20. 

The Marquis das Minas, and the Earl of Galzway, took 
Poſſeſſion of Madrid, (Capital of Spain) and Charles III. was 
(on the 27th) proclaimed King, June 24. ; 

Prince Eugene paſſes the Po in order to relieve Turin, July 6. 

Articles of Union between England and Scotland ſigned by 
the Commiſſioners of both Kingdoms, July 22. 

Charles III. being very dilatory in haſtening his March to 
Madrid, and ſtaying too long at Arragon, King Philip took the 
Advantage of his Neglect, and with a large Body of Troops 
took Poſlcſon of Madrid again; and then Toledo, Salamanca, 
and many other Towns declared for him again, Fuly 25. * 
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Turin having undergone four Months Siege by the French, 
the Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene attacked the French in 
their Intrenchments, forced them and gained a compleat Vic- 
tory. In this Engagement the Duke of Orleans and Marſhal 


Marin were wounded, near five thouſand of the French kill'd, 


and above ſeven thouſand taken Priſoners: The Allies took 


one hundred and fifty Pieces of Cannon, with all the Baggage, 


Arms, and Ammunition, Sept. 7. 

Sir Fchn Leake takes Majorca, which declares for King 
Charles III. Sept. 14. 

George Auguſtus, Electoral Prince of Hanover, created Baron 
of Tewkſbury, Viſcount Northellerton, Earl of Milford Hawen, 
Marquis and Duke of Cambridge, Of. 5. 

Prince Eugene made Governor of the Dutchy of Milan, No- 
wember 14. 

Carthagena retaken from the Allies, Now. 18, 

Don Pedro, King of Portugal, died in the fifty-eight Year 
of his Age, and is ſucceeded by his Son Don Juan IV. Dec. 7. 

The Lords and Commons addreſs her Majeſty, and congra- 


- tulate her on Account of the Succeſs in the Victories of Ra- 


millies and Turin, Dec. 4. 

A Act for ſettling the Honour and Dignities of John Duke 
of Marlborough upen his Poſterity, annexing the Manor of 
Woodflock and Houle of Blenheim, to go with the ſaid Honours, 
Dec. 21. 

Her Majeſty ere&ts Blenheim Houſe, (which, 'tis ſaid, coſt 
one hundred thouſand Pounds) and ſhe defires that a Penſion 
of five thouſand Pounds per Annum, be ſettled upon it for the 
more honourable fupport of the Manor of Woodftock, Jan. 8. 

An Act paſſes for the above Settlement of five thouſand 
Pounds per Annum, on the Dignities of the Manor of Wood: 
flock and Blenheim Houſe, Jan. 28. 

At the ſettling of the Union Lord North and Grey would have 
made ſome Alteration, relating to the Scots xerciſing what they 
ſtiled their true Religion, but upon ratifying the Union the 

neen waved thele little Cavils, and deſired that from hence- 
forth her Subjects would act with all poſſible Kindneſs and Ten- 
derneſt to each other, March 6. 

A Treaty concluded between the Imperialifis under Eugene, 
and the French under Vaudemomt, in which it was agreed that 
the French ſhould evacuate Final, and all other Places in 1aly, 
March 13, 


1707. 


The French and Spaniards entirely defeat the Confederates, 
the Marquis das Minas, and the Earl of Galasay, at Almanza. 
The Portugueſe Horle abandoned the Foot the firſt Diſcharge; 


and 


{ 
\ 
c 
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and the Foot were almoſt all cut to Pieces or taken Priſoners, 
April 14. 4 

This Day being appointed for a Thankſgiving for the Union, 
the Queen went to St. Paul's in great State, and heard à Sermon 
by the Biſhop of Oxford, May r. 

Dr. William Sherlock, Dean of St. Paul's and Mn»ſter of the 
Temple, died in the ſixty- ſeventh Year of his Age, June 83. 

Prince George of Denmark took the Oaths, being appointed 
Lord High Admiral of Great Britain, &c. &c, and he ap- 
pointed Sir David Mitchell, George Churchill, Eſq; Robert Wal- 
pole, Eſq; and Sir Stafford Fairborne, to be of his Council, 

The Duke of Sawoy and Prince Eugene, by the Affiſtance of 
Admiral Showell and the Confederate Fleet, paſs the Yar with 
forty thouſand Men, beat the French from their Intrenchments, 
and gain a Paſſage through Provence and Thouloun, May 10. 

King Charles III. of Spain proclaimed at Naples, July 31. 

The Engliſh Fleet of Merchant Men going to Liſbon were 
attacked by the Bre and Dunkirk Fleets off the Lizard, and 
three Men of War, (part of the Exgliſb which convoyed them) 
and many of the Tranſports were taken, the Devonſbire Man 
of War blew up, and the Royal Oak with Difficulty eſcaped to 
Ireland, Oct. g. 

Admiral Showell and Admiral Byng, coming from the Me- 
diterranean, the latter apprehended he was near the Rocks of 
Scilly ; the Weather being hazy he lay by till Evening, and 
then made a Signal for failing, but in 'a ſhort Time after 
Showell's Ship, the Aſſociation, with the Eagle and Romney Men of 
War, were daſed to Pieces on the Rocks called the Bi/hops, and 
his Clerks, and the Admiral, and Crews periſhed. The Firebrand 

- alſo was caſt away, and but twenty-four of her Hands ſaved ; 
but Admirzl Byng having Time, and ſeeing this Misfortune, 
immediately altered his Courſe, and ſaved himſelf and the re 
of the Fleet, O#. 22. 

The firſt Parliament of Great-Britain met, Of. 23. 

Sir William Withers, Knt. Lord-Mayor of London, OF. 29. 

His Royal Highneſs the Lord High Admiral promoted ; Sir 
George Byng Admiral of the Red, Sir John Jennings Vice Ad- 
miral of the Red, Sir John Norris Vice Admiral of the White, 
Lord Durfley Vice Admiral of the Blue, Sir Edward Whitacre 
Rear Admiral of the Red, and John Baker Vice Admiral of 
the White, Jan. 16. 

Sir George Byng at Edinburgh Frith engaged the French Fleet, 
took one Man of War called the Saliſbury, on Board of which 
were Lord Griffin, Lord Clermont, Mr. Middleton, the Marquis 
de Levi, and others, and five Companies of French Soldiers; 
he alſo chaſed the reſt, but loſt Sight of them, March 13. 

Twenty-four Acts of Parliament paſſed this Year, 


1708. 
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The Lords Griffin, Clermont, &c. taken in the Saliſbury 
OA. 23 laſt, were committed to the Toxwer for High Treaſon, 
April 10. 

Admiral Leake took ſixty Veſſels laden with Proviſions for 
the Duke of Orleans, and carried them into Barcelona, May 22. 

Commodore Wager, with only four Men of War, fell in 
with ſeventzen Spaniſh Galloons near Carthagena in the Weſt- 
Indies, the Spaniſh Admiral's Ship only was reckoned worth thirty 
Millions of Pieces of Eight, (which is upwards of ſix Millions 
of Pounds Sterling) was blown up, and the Rear Admiral 
taken. Commodore Wager's Share only, was one hundred thou- 
ſand Pounds, and upon his Return he was made Rear Admiral 
for his Service, May 28, 

Dr. William Fleetwood conſecrated Biſhop of St. Aſaph, 

une 6. ” 

The Duke of Burguxdy and Berry, the Chevalier de St. George, 
and the Duke of Yendoſme, laid Siege to Oudenarde; but the 
Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene attacked them near 
the Place, defeated them and forced them to retire to Ghent, 
and took about fix thouſand Priſoners, beſide a great Slaughter 
that was made among the Foot, July 11. 

The Duke of Marlborough levelled all the French Lines be- 
tween res and Lys, and put all Picardy under Contribution, 
July 26. 

Sir John Leake arrived before Cagliari, the Capital of Sar- 
dinia, and the whole Ifland declared for Charles III. of Spain, 
Auguſt 12. 

. Charles Duncombe elected Lord-Mayor of London, Sept.29. 9 

The Ifland of Minorca with the commodious Harbour of 
Port-Mahon, taken by General Stanhope, and made to pay Obe- 
dience to Charles III. of Spain, Sept. 30. 

The Town of Lille taken, but it coſt the Allies, firſt and L 
laſt, twelve thouſand Men, O#. 23. th 

Prince George of Denmark, her Britiſb Majeſty's Conſort, 6 
died of an Aſthma at Ken/ington, aged fifty five, OA. 28, * 

Ghent ſurrendered to the Duke of Marlborough, Dec. 30. 

A Pamphlet propoſing to take off the Sacramental Teſt burnt 
by the common Hangman, Jan. 12. 


a 1709. 
Prince Eugene, the Duke of Marlborough, and the Marquis 
de Torcy, met together at the Hague to ſettle Preliminaries of 
Peace, May 8. 


T . ks & eim — MD 2 


* He was born at Copenhagen April 16 63, and married to her Ma- 
Jeſty Fuly 1683, and after lying in State in the Painted Chamber, he 
was buried privately in Heſtminſter- Abbey, Now, 11, 8 

ir 
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Sir John Leake conſtituted Rear Admiral of Great-Britain, 
18, 
reliminaries of Peace were ſettled and agreed upon, the 
Imperial, Engliſh, and Dutch Miniſters ſigned them; but Monſ. 
de Torcy and Rowille refuſed ſigning them, tho' they had before 
conſented ; and the French King alſo abſolutely rejected them, 
upon which another vigorous Campaign was preparing on both 
Sides, May 28. 

The Pope at laſt acknowledges Charles III. to be King of 
Spain, June 7. 

On the 11th of September, N. S. was fought the remarkable 
Battle of Blaregnies, or Malplaquet, near Mont; the Allies un- 
der Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough, and the French 
under the Marſhals Villars and Boufflers ; each Army conſiſted 
of about one hundred thouſand Men, allowed on both Sides to 
be the fineſt Troops ever ſeen. The French were poſted in and 
about the Woods of Sart and Sanſart, where they cut down 
abundance of Trees, and in other Places were covered with 
and by double and triple Entrenchments: This Situation was 
ſo advantageous, and their Artillery ſo well planted, that the 
Confederates, upon approaching to attack them, were mowed 

| down like Corn; but at length they forced the Entrenchments' 
with the Loſs of about _ thouſand Men ; the French hav- 
ing loſt about twelve thouſand, and Marſhal Villars being 
wounded they retired in good Order under Marſhal Bouflers ; 
but the Confederates were not in a Condition to follow them, 


— Pen” os . . 
1 oy 


— — 


uſt 31. 

I Samuel Garrard, Bart. elected Lord-Mayor of London, 

f. 29. 
Ahe lectoral Princeſs of Hanover delivered of a Daughter, 
named Anne, Od. 9. | 

Dr. Henry Sacheverell's noted $ermon preached before the 
Lord-Mayor and Aldermen at St. Paul's, in which he accuſed 
the Miniſtry of being falſe Brethren to the Church [ This made 
a great Noiſe] Now. 5. | 

The Earl of Orford, Sir Jobs Leake, Sir George Byng,.Knts, 
George Doddingten and Paul Methuon, Eſqs; were conſtitu- 
ted Commiſſioners for exerciſing the Office of Lord High Ad- 
miral, in the room of the Earl of Pembroke, Nov. 8. | 

Dr. Sachewverell was brought before the Houſe for preaching 
his Sermon on Now, 5 ; it was reſolved that it was ſcandalous 
and ſeditious ; the Doctor acknowledged the Diſcourſe to be 
his, but ſaid that Sir Samuel Garrard, Lord-Mayor, encouraged 
the printing it: Sir Samuel denies it, upon, which the Doctor 
was impeached at the Bar of the Houſe of Lords for High 
Crimes and Miſdemeanours, Dec. 15, | | 

This Day it began to freeze very hard, and the third Day 
there fell a very deep Snow 3 _ it froze yet harder, and 2 
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ſmall Remiſſions laſted. full three Months, ſo that the Thames 
was frozen to that 1 N that Booths were erected upon it, and 
all Manner of Diverſion and Exerciſe was uſed upon the Ice, 
Dec. 25. 

Robert Walpole, Eſq; made Treaſurer of the Navy, Jan. 13. 

Sir George Rooke died, Jan. 24, 

The Trial of Dr. Sachewerell came on before the Houſe of 
Peers at Weſtminfter- Hall, where her Majeſty was preſent (in- 
cognito) ſeveral Days, Feb. 27. 

At the Trial of Dr. Sacheverell, the Council Managers for 
the Commons were, Sir John Holland Comptroller, Mr. Se- 
cretary Boyle, Mr. Smith Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
James Montague Attorney-General, Robert Walpole, Eſq; Trea- 
ſurer of the Navy, with twelve other Gentlemen of Note; and 
the Dactor's Council were, Sir Simon Harcourt, Mr. Dodd, 
Mr. Phipps, Mr. Dee, and Dr. Henchman. The Mob that 
attended at Sachewverell's Trial attacked the Meeting-Houſe of 
Mr. Burgeſs, levelled it to the Ground and made a Bonfire of 
it in Lincoln's Inn-Fields, March 1. | 

A Proclamation offering a Reward for apprehending him or 
them that demoliſhed, or aſſiſted to demoliſh Ruyfel's and ſome 
other Meeting Houſes, March 2. 

At Weſtminfler-Hall ſixty-nine Peers declared Dr. Sachewerell 
guilty, and fitty-nine not guilty ; upon which the Commons 
demand of them Judgment againſt the Doctor, which was this, 
That he ſhould be ſuſpended three full Years, that his two 

rinted Sermons, and ſome other of his Pamphlets, ſhould be 
Sar before the Royal Exchange. 

17 O. 1 

Mr. Thomas Betterton, the moſt celebrated Tragedian, died 

ril 6. | 
Ph Sacheverell magnificently entertained at the Univerſity 
of Oxford, tor his being delivered (as they call it) from #hig- 


gib Proſecution, May 1, 
Sr John Norris defeats the Defigns of the Duke of Tur/is 


upon the Iſland of Sardizia, and obliges all the Forces to ſur- 


render Priſoners of War, 

A Battle between Charles III. of Spain and his Rival King 
Philip, near Almanara, July 27. 

Charles III. obtains a compleat Victory over Philip near Sa- 
rageſſa, and he entered that City the ſame Night in Triumph, 
Aug ut 9. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Knt. eledted Loid-Mayor of London, 
Sept. 29, | | | 
'The Duke of Ormond declared Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Ca. 8. | 

The 
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The Abbot De la Bourlie, a Papiſt, upon his Trial ſtabs Mr. 
Harley at the Cockpit, but it did not prove mortal ; however, 
he was committed to Neaugate and died there, Feb. 28. 

A Prociꝭ mation for all Papiſts to remove from the Cities of 


London and Weftminfler, March 13. 
| | 1711. 


The Commons reſolve, That fifty new Churches ſhould be 
ſpeedily erected in and about London and Weſtminſier, upon 
ſuch a Plan as to allow four thou and ſeven hundred and fifty 
Souls to each Church. This was a noble Att in ſuch an expen- 
five Time as this, April 6. 


A. Battle between the Turks and the Muſcovites that laſted © 


near three Days, the Turks gained the Advantage, June 21. 

The Queen ſent a Letter to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury to 
do all he can to ſuppreſs Irreligion, Prophaneneſs, and In- 
fidelity, and defires him to exhort the inferior Clergy to lead 
more exemplary Lives, and be conſtant in their Duty, Sc. 
Auguſt 20. 

The French burnt ſeveral Men of War in the Bay of Ria de 
Jenerio, in Brafil ; they took St. Sebaſtian, and brought off to 
the Value of ſeven Million of Livres, Sept. 2. $43 
: Sir Robert Beachcroft, Knt. elected Lord-Mayor of London, 

ept. 29. 

King Charles III. met witk great Succeſs in many Under- 
takings, by the Aſſiſtance of the Confederate Fleet he arrives 
at Milan, and is declared Emperor of Germany at Frankfort, 
under the Name of Charles VI. O#. 12. . 

The Emperor writes to the States General, and deſires them 
not to enter into Treaties of Peace with France, Now. 2. 

- Mr. Lockart, by Order of the Commiſſioners of the Public 
Accompts, made a Report of ſome undue and unwarrantable 
Practices relating to the Monies allowed to carry on the late 
War. In this Charge or Report was ſet forth, That the Duke 
of Marlborough had taken to his own Uſe, out of the Bread 
contracted for, upwards of ſixty-three thouſand Pounds, that 
he had reſerved alſo two and a half per Cent. out of the Pay of 
the Foreign Troops, amounting to above four hundred and fixty 
thouſand Pounds, and that he allowed his Secretary, Mr. Car- 
donnel, to receive of the Contractors five hundred Ducats of 
Gold in every Contract, and Mr Sweet, Deputy Pay-Maſter 
in Holland, to deduct one per Cent. for all Money paid to the 
Contractors for Bread; and that Robert Walpole, Eſq; when 
Secretary of War, received of the Contractors for Forage in 
Scotland to his own Uſe, five hundred Guineas, a Note for five 
hundred more; Sir David Dalrymple two hundred, and the 
Earl of Leven one hundred per —— of the Contractors, Sc. 


Dec. 21. 
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Upon Repreſentation to her Majeſty that the Duke of Marl. 
boraugh had converted the Public Money to his own private 
VU, her Majeſty turned him out of all Places, Poſts or Em- 


Playraryts, amounting to between ſixty and ſeventy thouſand 


ounds per Annum, Dec. 30. 

Robert Walpole, Eſq; was alſo expelled the Houſe. 

The Duke o Ormond conftituted Captain General of all her 
Majeſty*s Forces in Great-Britain, Jan. 1. 

Robert Walpole, Elq; committed to the Tower for corrupt 
Practices. | 

Prince Eugene had his Audience of Leave; but he could not 
prevail upon her Majeſty to continue the War any longer : She 
preſented him with a Sword worth five thouſand Pounds Sterling, 
March 13. | 

The Mohocks, a dangerous ſet of Fellows, who infeſted the 


Streets of London, breaking Windows and committing all Man- 


ner of Outrages, her 1 rp one hundred Pounds for 
the taking of every Mobock, 17. 


1712. 


A Suſpenſion of Arms declared between Grat Britain and 
France, tor tour Months,. Auguft 27. 

dir Richard Hoare, Knight, elected Lord-Mayor of London, 
Sept. 9 

1 refuſe a Ceſſation of Arms, Sept. 30. 

Duke Fiamilton nd Lord Mobun were killed in a Duel in 
Hyde Park, with Colonel Hamilton and Lieutenant General 
Mackartney, Now. 15. 

A Reward ot five hundred Pounds offered for taking Gene- 
ral Mackartney, "Now. 24. 


1713. 


Articles of Peace ſigned at Utrecht by the Miniſters, the 
States General, France, and other Allies, except by the Mi- 
niſters of the Emp-ror and the Empire. —The principal Ar- 
ticles relating to ourſelves were—That the Proteſtant Succeſſion 
ſhould be continued, and that the King of France ſhould remove 
the Pretender from his Dominions ; that France and Spain ne- 
ver ſnould be united under one Head, but their reſpective Kings 
ſhould make Renunciations for themſelves and Heirs, Sc. Sc. 
March 30. | 

Peace proclaimed with great Solemnity' at London, May 5. 

Dr. Atterbury created Biſhop of Rochefter, July 5. 

Dr. Henry Compton, Lord Biſhop of London, died in the 
eighty-firſt Pear of his Age, July 7. 

Spain by the Treaty of Peace figned at Utr#ht, acknowledges 
the Proteſtant Sucetion and yields Gibraltar, Minorca, and 
Port- Mahon, to Great: Britain, &c. &c. July 13. 


An 
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An Act for building a new Church in the Strand near the 
Maypole, July 16. | 

An Ad for raiſing one Million two hundred thouſand Pounds 
for public Uſes by circulating Exchequer Bills, and alſo to 
enable her Majeſty to raiſe five hundred thouſand Pounds to pay 
her own Domeſticks. 

The Magiſtrates of Dunkirk preſent an Addreſs to her Ma- 
jeſty not to inſiſt upon the Demolition of this Harbour, fince it 
would ruin at leaſt eighteen thouſand Families ; but this took 
no Effect, Fuly 18. 

Sir Samuel Stanier, Knight, elected Lord-Mayor of London, 
Sept. 29. . 

The "Caar of Muſcovy removed the vaſt Trade from Arch- 
angel to Petersburgh, tranſplanting therefrom out of Moſcow 
above thirty thouſand Perſons, Now. 15. 

Benedict Calvert, only Son to Lord Baltimore, makes a pub- 
lic Recantation and renounces the Popiſh Religion, Jan. 3. 

Dr. John Sharp, Archbiſhop of York, died Feb 14. 

Dr. Robinſon, Biſhop of London, made Dean of the Chapel, 
March 8. 

Sir William Dawes, Bart, was tranſlated from Chefter to the 
See of York, vacant by the Death of Dr. Sharp. 


1714. 
The Fortifications of the Harbour, and alſo the Citadel of 
Dunkirk entirely demoliſhed, and Word ſent thereof, Apr. 26. 
The Princeſs Sophia, Electoreſs and Dutcheſs Dowager of 
Hanover, died in the eighty-fourth Year of her Age; where- 
upon an Order of Council was called to alter that Name in the 
Common-Prayer, inſerting inſtead thereof, the Elector of Brunſ- 
wick, May 28. | 
A Proclamation offering a Reward of five thouſand Pounds 
for any one that ſhould apprehend the Pretender, June 21. 
Diſturbances in Ireland relating to the Pretender, and twenty- 
one Perſons are tried and convicted, July 6. 
An AX for preventing the Growth of Schifm, July 11. 
An Act for rendering more effectual an Act to prevent the 
Growth of Popery and Popiſh Recuſants. ; 
Her Majeſty was this Day, July 29, taken very ill with a 
reat Heavineſs and ſhooting Pains in her Head, whereupon her 
hyſician agreed to cup her, which gave her preſent Eaſe, but 
her Indiſpoſition returned and ſhe was ſeized with a Fit of an 
Apoplexy, and upon letting of Blood ſhe came in ſome Mea- 
ſure to herſelf again; but ftill ſhe continued in a Sort of Le- 
thargy for three Days, and died about ſeven in the Morning, 
Auguft 1. | 
Queen Arne died in the fiftieth Year of her Age and the 
thutcenth Year of her Reign. She was ſecond Daughter of 
H3 James 
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James II. by his firſt Wife Lady Ame, Daughter to Edward 


Hyde, Chancellor of the Exchequer. She was chriſtened at St. 
James's, her eldeſt Siſter the Lady Mary, and the Dutcheſs of 
Monmouth, were her Godmothers, and Dr, Sheldon, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, her Godfather. She was married July 28, 1683, 
to Prince George of Denmark, ſecond Son to Frederick III. 
King of Denmark, by whom ſhe had Iflue, 

1. A Davghter ſtill born, May 1684. 2. Lady Mary, June 2, 
168 5. died Feb. 1686. 3. Lady Anne Sophia, 12, 1686, 
died Feb. following. 4. William Duke of Gloucefter, July 24, 
1689, died 1500. 5. Lady Mary born O#. 1690, but ſoon 
died. 6. George born Auguft 17, 1692. 


TABLE XIX. 


GEORGE I. 


. George, Elector of Brunſwick and Eunenberg, ſucceeded to 
the Crown on the Demiſe of Queen Anne, by Virtue of ſeveral 
Acts of Parliament for ſecuring the Proteſtant Succeſſion, Au- 
"guſt l. 

: Queen Anne opened, and her Bowels interred in Weftminſter- 
Abbey, Aug. 3. | | 

The Duke of Marlborough made a triumphant Entry into 

London, but juſt by Temple-Bar his Coach broke down, and as 

he himſelf was partly broken in his Credit relating to the Uſe 
of the Public Money, it cauſed great Reflections, Noiſe, Huzza's, 
"and Mobbing ; however his Grace had no Hurt, ' Aug. 4. 

King George I. proclaimed at Edinburgh, Aug. 5. 

"The King proclaimed at Dublin, Aug. 6. 

The Pretender upon hearing of the Death of Queen Arne, 

removed from Lorrain to Verſailles to contult the French King, 
but Lewis XIV. would not even fee him, alledging the late 

Engagements he entered into with the Hanoverian and Prote- 
ſtant Succeſſion ; upon this the Chevalier returned to Lorrain, 
Augiift 14. | 

een Aune s Remains privately interr'd in Weftminſier-Ab- 
bey by Order of the King, Augift 24. 

King George, with the Prince his Brother, ſet out from Han- 
over = 31, arrived at the Hague Sept. 5, and at Greenwich, 
Sept. 18. 

75 exceeding ſplendid Court at Greenwich; after which the 
Lord Townſend was ſent to tell the Duke of Ormond that his 
Majeſty had no further Occaſion for his Service, and the Duke 
immediately returned to St. James's Square, without ſo much 

as ſeeing his Majeſty, Sept. 19. | 

The Duke of Ormond removed from being Captain-General, 

Sept. 20. f 
dir 
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Sir William Humphreys, Knut. elected Lord-Mayor of London, 
Sept. 29. 

King George crowned at Weflhmmfter with great Solemnity, 
but a great many People were killed by the Fall of ſeveral Scaf - 
folds in the Palace-Yard, Od. 20. 

The King, Prince and Princeſs, accept of an Invitation to 
the Lord-Mayor's Feaſt ; after which his Majeſty gave to the 
Sheriffs one thouſand Pounds for the Relief and Diſcharge of 
poor Priſoners and Debtors, Ct. 29. 

Dr. Radcliffe, the noted and moſt eminent Phyſician, died. 
He left forty thouſand Pounds to the Univerſity of Oxford to 
augment their Library; one hundred and fifty Pounds a Year 
to the Library Keeper, five thouſand Pounds to the Univerſity 
College, ſix hundred a Year for two travelling Phyficians, and 
ſix hundred a Year to St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital, &c. Nov. x. 

A Proclamation ifſued for putting the Laws in Execution 
againſt Papiſts, Non-jurors, and diſaffected Perſons, occaſioned 


by the Pretender's Declaration and ſome Tumults at Oxford, 


ec. 6. 

An Order iſſued by his Majeſty, prohibiting the Clergy to 
meddle with any State Affairs in their Sermons, Dec. 11. 

A Fire happened in Thames-Street, which conſumed upwards 
of one hundred and twenty Houſes, - and a vaſt Quantity of 


Merchandiſe, above fifty Perſons periſhed in the Flames, and 
the Loſs computed to be above three Million of Money, Fan. 13. 


Robert Nelſon, Eſq; died; he was brought up to the Law, 
but was more particularly eminent for his Divinity, having 
wrote many uſeful Books of great Learning and Piety, well 
known to this Day, Feb. 16. 

Prince of Wales chofen Governor of the South- Sea Company, 
Feb. 18. 

Dr. Gilbert Burnet, Biſhop of Salisbury, died March 17. 


1715. 
A total Eclipſe of the Sun about nine this Morning, the 
Darkneſs was ſo great for full three Minutes that the Stars ap- 
peared quite plain, and Birds and other Animals diſcovered. a 
ſurprizing Fear and Dread, April 22. 
The Duke of Ormond retires to France, Auguff 6. 
Lewis XIV. King of France died in the ſeventy- ſeventh 


' Year of his Age and ſeventy-third of his Reign; and Lewzs 


his Grandſon was proclaimed under the Name of Lewis XV, 
Aug. 20. 

An AR for building fifty new Churches read and confirmed, 
and to which is enacted an Act for providing for the Miniſters 
thereof, and for rebuilding the Pariſh Church of St. Mary Wool- 
noth in the ſaid City, Sept. 21. 

Sir Charles Peers, Knight, elected Lord-Mayor of London, 
Sept. 29. The 
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The honourable James Murray landed near Edinburgh, joined 
the Earl of Marr at Perth, and from four thouſand ſoon in- 
creaſed to ten thouſand, and took Poſſeſſion of Kilkardy and ſe- 
veral other Towns, Oct. 4. 

One Forfler accepted the Poſt of being General of the Pre- 
tender's Forces, aſſembled his Troops at Greenrig in Northum- 
berland, and took Poſſeſſion of ſeveral Places; and being at- 
tended by a great Number of Northumbrians he mirched to 
Morpeth, took Poſſeſſion of it, and was joined by ſeventy Scotch 
Gentlemen, O#. 10. 

Sir William Wyndham, Earl of Scardal, Sir Richard Vywyan, 
Lord Dunbar, Sir Francis Warre, and Sir Marmaduke Con- 
fable, Barts, were taken in the Rebellion and brought to Town, 
OA. 17. 

.  Foſeph Sulvian, alias Joſeph Silver, Robert Whitty, and Felix 
Hara, convicted of enliſting Men in the Pretender's Sctvice, 
and on the 28th were hang'd at Tyburn, Oct. 18. 

The Earl of Derawentwater, the Lord Viſcount Kenmure, 
with the Earls of Nethiſdale, Carnwath, and Winton, join with 
Mr. * with two hundred Scotch Horſe, O#. 19. 

Mr. Forfter, with a Number of Northumbrians, join Mack- 
intoſb at Deuſe, near Berwick, and opens his Commiſſion, and 
being joined by ſeveral Detachments of Scots and a large Body 
of Northumbrians, marched to Lancaſter, Now. 1, 

General Wilks and General Carpenter attack the Rebels under 
Forfler, &c. at Preſton, where was a ſevere and bloody Battle: 
There were about two thouſand Rebels killed, and nearly fifteen 
thouſand taken Priſoners, among whom were General Forſter, 
the Earls of Derawentwater, Nithiſdale, Winton, and Canwath, 
Lord Vidrington, Lord Viſcount Kenmure, Lord Nairn, ſe- 

_venty-two Engliſh Gentlemen, and one hundred thirty-eight 
Scotch Officers, Now. 13. 

Meſſrs. Dorrel, Gordon, and Ker, tried and convicted for 
High "Treaſon at the King's Bench Bar; and were executed the 
oth of December following, Now. 24. 

The principal Priſoners brought to London, they were pinion'd 
at Barnet and led ſo through the City, fo alſo were the ſeven 
Peers ; they were committed to ſeveral Priſons, and the Peers 
to the Tower, Dec. 9. 

Dr. Tho. Teniſon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, died Dec. 14. 

Dr. Wake nominated Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Dr. 

. Gibſon ſucceeded him in the Biſhoprick of Lincoln, Dec. 17. 

Dr. Benj, Hoadley nominated Biſhop of Bangor, Dec. 21. 

The Pretender lands at Peterhead near Aberdeen, Dec. 25. 

A ſevere hard Froſt that the Thames was ſo frozen that all 
Manner of Diverſions were uſed upon the Ice; the Snow lay in 
many Places full a Yard deep, and many Poſt-Boys and others 

Were frozen to Death, Dec. 31. The 
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The Pretender makes his Public Entry into Perth, Fan. 10. 

The Queen of Spain brought to Bed of a Son, who was 
named Carlos, Jan. 13. | | 

Orders of Council tor executing the Earls of Derawentawater 
and N:thi/dale, and Lord Viſcount Kenmure ; Nithi/dale made 
his eſcape out of the Tower, but the other two were beheaded 


on Tower-Hill, Feb. 24. 


There were about one hundred and five other Perſons found 


.guilty of the Preſton Plot, among whom were many Perſons 


of Note, ſome of which were executed, ſome tranſported, and 
many died in Priſons thro' Want and the Extremity of the 
Weather. N 

This Evening a very ſurprizing Phænomenon was ſeen, it 
appeared like a large Body of Fire and Light towards the 
N. Eaſt, then formed itſelf into many Pillars perpetually flaſh- 
ing till about three in the Morning, to the great Conſternation 
of all that ſaw it, March 6. 


1716. 


Hans Sloane, of Chelſea, M. D. created a Baronet, April 3. 

Colonel Oxburgh was executed at Tyburn, and his Head ſet 
upon Temple-Bar, May 14. | 

Richard Gaſcoigne, Eſq; executed at Tyburn, May 25, 

Sir Richard Onſlow, Bart. created Baron Onflow of Onſſoau, 
and Weſt Clandon, June 25. 

His Royal Highneſs Erneflus Auguſtus, Duke of Brunſavick, 
Lunenburgh, &c. (Brother to his Majeſty) created Duke of 
York and Albany, and Eari of Ulfer, June 29. 

Thomas Forfter eſcaped out of Newgate, and Pitt the Keeper 
indicted for it, July 6. 

The learned and orthodox Dr. Robert South died in the eighty- 
third Year of his Age, July 8. | 

The Rev. Mr. John St. Quintin convicted at Norawich Aſſizes 


for aſſerting, that the Pretender was landed in the Ve with 


fifty thouſand Men, and for drinking Succefs to him; he was 
ſentenced to pay a Fine of twenty Marks, to be impriſoned one 
whole Year, and find good Securities for three Years : Alſo 
Mr. Matthew Fern was convicted for faying King George was 
nothing but a Turnip Hougher ; and one Mr. Shirley, at the 
ſame Time, for ſaying that King George had no more right to 
the Crown than be had, Auguft 2. 

Prince Eugene gains a compleat Victory over the Turks near 
Peter-Waradin ; in which the Grand Vizir himſelf and the Aga 
of the Janizarians were killed, Auguſt c. 

A. very ſtrong weſterly Wind drove back the Tide ſo much, 
and drove forward the ebbing Water, that the Thames, both 
above and below Bridge, was dry, except juſt in the Middle, 
like a Ditch, Sept. 14+ | 
James 
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James Bateman, Knight, elected Lord-Mayor of London, 


f. 29. 

Dr, Welton, Rector of St. Mary Whitechapel, deprived for 
Diſaffection, and Dr. Shipgpen of Brazen- Noſe, Oxford, ſuc- 
ceeded him, OF. 16. 

About eleven this Night a Fire happened in Nightingale Lane, 
Limehouſe, which burnt upwards of one hundred and fifty 
Houſes, Dec. 4. | 

Bedmayne and Dalton, Printers, impriſoned and fined for Li- 
bels, Dec. 10. 

The Prince of Wales gives one thouſand Pounds to the Suf- 
ferers at the Fire at Limehouſe the 4th Init. Dec. 22, 

The Czar of Moſcowy comes to Holland, Dec. zo. 

A large Fleet were now fitting out under the Notion of an 
Invaſion and Inſurrection, the Command was given to Sir 
George Byng, Feb. 14. 

The Court receives from France full Aſſurance that the Pre- 
tender had no great Encouragement from them, and declared 
he was removed from beyond the Alpe. 


1717, 


James Earl of Berkeley, Matthew Aylmer, Eſqy Sir George 
Byng, James Cockburn, and William Chetwynd, made Lords 

ommiſſioners of the Admiralty, April 16, 

The Duke of Newcafile made Lord Chamberlain of his 
Majeſty's Houſhold, and his Brother Colonel Pelham, Vice- 
Chamberlain, April 20, 

The Government order five thouſand Pounds to the Diſſenters 
to pay them for Damages done to their Meeting-Houſes at the 
Inſurrection in Saliſbury- Court laſt Year, and in other Places, 
April 27. 

Prince Eugene gains a compleat Victory over the Turks near 

Belgrade. Auguſt 5, 

Dr. William Lloyd, Biſhop of Worceſter, died in the ninety- 
firſt Year of his Age; he was one of the ſeven ſent to the 
Tower in the Reign of King James II. Auguſt 30. 

Dr. Welton, late Rector of St. Mary Whitechapel, with about 
two hundred and fifty of his Congregation that were Nonjurors, 
refuſe to take the Oaths, and moſt of them were proſecuted, 
Nov. 11, 

George William, Son of the Prince of Wales, born Nov. a, 
chriſtened Now. 28. 

The young Prince George William died, Dec. 6. 

James Shepherd, a Lad between ſeventeen and eighteen, Ap- 
prentice to a Coach Painter, convicted of High Treaſon in con- 
ſpiring the King's Death: He looked upon it as meritorious to 
murder the King, and continued ſo to his very Execution at 
Tyburn, which was March 17, 5 

b 171. 
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1718. 


A Penſion of four thouſand Pounds per Annum, ſettled on 
the Lord Chancellor Parker or Life, May 24. 

The Czar of Mz/cowy cauſed his eldeſt Son, Alexis Petrowitz, 
to be condemn'4 to Death; but he died betore the Execution, 
June 26. 

Sir George Byng tell upon the Span'/h Fleet, conſiſting of 
twenty-ſix Men of War, near Syracuſe, and took and deſtroyed 
fiſteen, July 31. 

The Rev. Mr. Edward Byſſe convicted at Wells in Somerſet- 
ſhire, tor ſaying that King George was an Uſurper, and that 
awe had been without King or Parliament for thirty Years. He 
was adjudged to ſtand twice in the Pillory, to forfeit fix hun- 
dred Pounds, and find good Securities for Life, Aug. 21. 

Dr. Shifþen choſen Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, Sept. 26. 

John Ward, Knight, Lord-Mayor of London, Sept. 29. 

Charles XII. King of Sweden, one of the braveſt and moſt 
active Princes in Europe, (as appears by the Hiſtory of his Life) 
kiill'd by a Muſket- Shot from a Fort at Fredericiſball in Norway, 
Now. 30. 

War declared againſt Spain, Dec. 16. 

Baron Gortz beheaded at Stockholm, Feb. 20. | 

The Duke of Ormond being now quite in the Intereſt of the 
Pretender, a Proclamation is iſſued promiſing a Reward of five 
thouſand Pounds for apprehending him, tor every other at- 
tainted Peer one thouſand Pounds, and for every Gentleman 
attainted fire hundred Pounds, March 15. 

A Declaration from his Majeſty, that all Prizes taken from 
Spain during the War, ſhould be divided among the Seamen, 
Warch 23. | | 


1719. 


The Pretender arrived at Madrid, was met by the Duke 
of Ormond, and received there with all Honour and Reſpect, 
March 25. þ 

The French invade Spain by Land, they took. Port Paſſa, and 


burnt fix Men of War upon the Stocks which were juſt tiniſhed, 


April 10. 
Redmayne the Printer died in Newgate, April 11. 

' Colchefter River made navigable by an AR of the gth of 
William, now enlarged for cutting it wider and cleanſing it down 
to Wivenhoe, being about three Miles, 

Her Grace Erengard Melina, Dutcheſs of Munfter, created 
Baroneſs, Countets and Dutcheſs of Creat-Britain, wiz. Ba- 
2 of Glaftenbury, Countets of Feverſham, and Dutcheſs of 


The King embark'd for Holland, May 9. 
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The King's Forces gain a Victory over the Scotch Rebels, Sc. 
and the Spaniards at Glenſbields; and about three hundred 
Spaniards and one thouſand Highlanders ſubmit at Diſcretion, 

une 10. | 
F The Moſcovites make a Deſcent in Swweder, and burnt and 
deſtroyed the Country in a terrible Manner, July 11. 

Captain Johnſon being joined by the French Fleet lay before. 
St. Sebaſtians ; they attacked St. Antonio, deſtroyed three large 
Men of War upon the Stocks, and burnt a vaſt Quantity of 
Timber and other Materials for Ship building, Aug. 11. 

The Moſcovites again burn and deſtroy the Sabediſb Coaſt in 
a moſt dreadful Manner, and particularly they burn Mikopping, 
the third principal Town in the Kingdom, Aug. 15. 

Sir George Thorold, Knt. and Bart. elected Lord-Mayor of 
London, Sept. 29. 

Lord Viicount Cobham enters the Harbour of Vigo, the Land 
Forces make a Deſcent and the Caſtle ſurrenders; in which he 
found many thouſand ſmall Arms, Cc. which were intended 
for a Deſcent upon Great Britain, Oct. 1. | 

Lord Cabbam takes Poſſeſſion of Ponte Vedra, where he found | 
above four thouſand ſmall Arms, and three hundred Barrels of 
Gun-Powder, &c. Oct. 12. { 

The Caſtle of Meſſina ſurrenders to the Imperialifis, and Sir 
George Byng deſtroyed in the Harbour four large Men of War t 
and took three, Of. 19. / 

King George arrives at St, James's from Hanover, Nov. 13. 

Mr. Flamfiead, the great Aſtronomer died, and Dr. Edmund 
Halley ſucceeded him in the Royal Obſervatory in Greenwich- 
Park, Dec. 31. . 

5 1720. . 

An Act for making the River Deræwent, in the County of 
Derby, navigable: Allo for making the River Douglas, alias 
Aftland, navigable from Ribble to Wigan, in the County cf 
Lancofler : Likewiſe the River Idle from Eaſtretford in the 
County of Nottingham, to Bawtry Wharf in the County of 
York, April 7. 

The King embarks at Greenwich for Holland, and arrived 
there the next Day, April 15. 

Upon the King's going abroad many that accompanied him 
drew their Money out of the South-Sea; and preſently after, 
almoſt all the Nation, wiz. Whig and Tory, Clergy and Laity, 
and even many Ladies who had Money, neglected their ſeveral 
Profeſſions and turned Stock- Jobbers, and purſued ſome Bubble 
or other; and it was propoſed to raiſe three hundred Million 
Sterling from June 27 to Sept, 23. 4 

Di 


Many of the moſt eminent Goldſmiths and Bankers in London 


having lent large Sums on the Soutb - Sea Stock, were obliged to _ up 
| op 
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Died of the Plague at Marſeilles to this Day eighteen thouſand, 
Sept. 8. 

The King gave orders, that all ſuch of the DireQors of the 
South-Sea Company as were in, or had any Employment un- 
7* the Crown, ſhould be immediately diſcharged his Service, 

an. 11. | 

The Sub-Governor, Deputy. Governor, and twenty-four Di- 
rectors, with Me. Knight the Caſhier of the South-Sea Houle, 
were ſent for to the Houſe of Lords, their Accounts examined 
into, and they were told by the Houſe that they had preva- 
ricated with them, by giving in falſe Repreſentations z that they 
were guilty of a notorious Breach of Truſt, and ought to make 
good the Loſſes ariſing from their fraudulent agement, 

an. 12. 

A A ſecret Committee, appointed by the Houſe of Commons, 
ſent to the South - Sea Houſe, took Poſſeſſion of it and all their 
Books, upon which Mr. Knight, their Caſhier, abſconded and 
fled to Calais, and a Reward of two thouſand Pounds was of. 
fered for apprehending him, Jan. 14 to 23. 

Mr. Robert Knight ſtopped by Order of the Marquis Depria 
at Tirlemont, and committed Priſoner to Antwerp Caſtle, Feb. 3. 

Sir Jobn Blount, chief Projector of the South-Sea Bubble, ſent 
for, but, refuſes an Examination, 

Colonel Charles Churchill ſent to Vienna in his Majeſty's Name 
to the Emperor, that he would be pleaſed to deliver up Mr, 
Knight, Priſoner in the Caſtle of Antwerp, Feb. 13. 

A ſecret Committee appointed to look into the South-Sea 
Company Affairs, and made their Report, that the following 
Stock was taken in (at 150 to 180) far the following Perſans, 
Dix. 

For the Earl of Sunderland, at the Requeſt 
of James Craggs, Sen. Eſq; ” : ITE . 


For the Dutcheſs of Kendal, — — 10,000 ' 4 
For her two Nieces, - - - - 10,0001. 
For'the Counteſs of Platen, - - 10,0001, 
For Mr. Craggs, Sen. - - - 30,0000, 
For Charles Stanhope, Eſq; - - 10,0001, 


For the Sword Blade Company, - 20,0004, 


— 


140,000 l. 


Beſides this Sum as above it appeared, that Mr. John Aiflabie, 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, had cauſed a Book to be burnt, - 


wherein the Balance between him and Mr. Hawes was ſtated, 


Shop and abſcond : And 'tis reported that not leſs than twenty thou- 
ſand Families (in Town and Country) were ruined by this Scheme, 
I | an] 
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and gave the ſaid Hawes a Diſcharge for eight hundred forty. 
two thouſand Pounds, upon which the Houſe reſolved, That 
the ſaid John Aiflabie had promoted this wicked Scheme, with 
a View of exorbitant Profit, to the Detriment of Numbers of his 
Majeſty's good Subjects, the Ruin of the Public Credit and 
Trade of the Kingdom: And they farther reſolve he ſhould 
be expell'd the Houſe, and be committed to the Tower, &c. 
March 2 | 

Pope Clement XI. died, aged ſeventy two. 

The River Weaver made navigable from Frodſham Bridge to 
Windford Bridge, in the County of Chefter ; and the River Ken- 
net from Reading to Newbury, in-Berks, March 23. 


1721. 


The Right Hon. Robert Walpole, Elq; made Chancellor and 
Under Treaſurer of the Exchequer, and Henry Pelham, Eſq; 
one of the Commiſſioners for executing the Office of Treaſurer, 
April 2. 

" he Right Hon. Daniel Finch, Earl of Nottingham, wrote a 
moſt noble Piece againſt #h;flon, in Defence of the Trinity, 
for which he received the Thanks of the whole Univerſity of 
Cambridge, April 22. 

An Order of Council for ſuppreſſing the blaſphemous Clubs, 
known by the Name of the Hell Fire Clubs, April 28. 

The Commons reſolve, That all the real and perſonal Eſtate 
of James Craggs, Eſq; be ſeized and taken and applied towards 
the Relief of the Sufferers in the South-Sea Affair, by his and 
Knight's exorbitant Profits and Frauds, May 1. 

A great Mob of many hundreds of the Proprietors of both 
Sexes, came to the Doors of the Houſe of Commons, demand- 
ing Jultice ; they tore off Part of the Comptroller's Coat as he 
paſſed them, and the Houſe was forced to ſend for Help to pro- 
tet them, and they diſperſed by ſaying, That they had firſt 
pick'd their Pockets, and now want to ſend them to Priſon for 
complaining, July 31. , 

Dr, Benj. Hoadley, Biſhop of Bangor, tranſlated to the See 
of Hereford, Sept. g. 

Matthew Prior, Eſq; Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, died Sept. 15. ; 

Mr. Knight, Caſhier of the South-Sea Co. made his eſcape 
out of the Caſtle of Antwerp, Sept. 28. 

The Czar of Meſcosy took upon him the Title of Emperor 
of all Ruſſia, Oct. 22. 

Great Debates arife in the Houſe concerning the French being 
admitted to build Men of War in the Ports of Great-Britain, 
and it was referred to the twelve Judges; but to the Honour of 
Baron Montague, one of them, he only oppoſed it; porn c 

| illega 
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illegal and pernicious, upon which Lord Coxper moved that he 
might bring in a Bill to prevent it for the future, Jan. 12. 

An Act for granting the People called Quakers, a Form of, 
Affirmation, removing the Difficulties they objected to relating 
to taking an Oath, Feb, 12. | 

An Act for making the River Eden navigable to Bank End, 
in the County of Cumberland. | 

An Act for the repairing the Road from Whitechapel Church, 
London, to — et and the farther Part of Woodford to Epping, 
in Eſex, March 7. | 

Great Rejoicings on Account of diſſolving the Septennial 
Parliament, March 13. 


1722. 


* Amelia and Carolina inoculated for the Small- Pox, 
ii 17. 

Fobn Churchill, Duke and Earl of Marlborough, Marquis of 
Blandford, Lord Churchill of Sandridge, Baron of Aymouth, 
Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, Captain General of his 
Majeſty's Forces, Maſter General of the Ordnance, Colonel 
of the firſt Regiment of Foot Guards, Privy-Counſellor and 
Knight of the moſt Noble Order of the Garter, died at Windſor 
this Morning about four o'Clock, in the ſeventy-fourth Year 
of his Age, June 16. 

His Grace John Duke of Marlborough buried with great 
Pomp and Solemnity. The Proceſſion began about half an 
e Twelve at Noon from his Houſeſat St. James's, was 
carried through the lower to the upper Park, thence to Hyde- 
Park-Corner, through Piccadilly, down St. Fames's Street, 

through Pall-Mall, and by Charing-Croſs to Weſiminſfter- Abbey. 
The Tower Guns fired every Minute during the Proceſſion, 


hat 28, his Majeſty took a Tour from Kenfington, ac- 
eompanied by the Prince of Wales, went to the Duke of Boſton's 
at Hackwood; on the 29th he went to Saliſbury, ſupp'd and 
lodg'd at the Biſhop's Palace; the zoth he review'd the Forces 
on the Plain, went to Saliſbury the ſame Evening; on the 31 
went to Portſmouth, and the ſame Day to the Earl of Scar- 
borough's at Stanflead, lay there that Night, and returned to 


London, Sept. 1. f | Chriftopher 


Lord Churchill was one of the moſt ſucceſsfu] Generals that ſhall 
be found in Hiſtory, he had amaſſed the greateſt Eſtate of any Subject 
in the three Kingdoms; having ſerved under Charles II. Fames II. 
Queen Anne, and George I, See Rapin, Voltaire, Hocvel, and Salmon. 
| 


+ N. B. His Majeſty's Clemency remarkably appeared in this Pro- 
greſs, for he beſtowed many Gifts upon a Variety of Poor, releaſing 
alſo many Criminals, and at _ own Expence, all Debtors in ow 
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Chriſtopher Layer, Eſq; and Charles Earl of Orrery, and 
William Lord North and Grey, committed to the Tower for High 
Treaſon, Sept. 20, 28 and 29. 

Sir Gerard Conyers, elected Lord-Mayor of London, Sept. 29. 

At a Convocation this Day Dr. George Stanhope, Dean of 
Canterbury, was choſen Prolocutor of the Lower Houſe, O2.-12., 

Lewis XIV. of France, crown'd at Rheims, Oct. 15. 

Advice came this Day of a terrible Storm near the Cape of 
Good Hope in Africa, in which periſhed three Engliſb, fix Dutch, 
and one French Ship, with many Souls, Now. 9. 

Advice alſo came next Day, that on the 28th of Auguft laſt, 
a moſt terrible Storm and Hurricane happened at Jamaica; by 
which twenty- eight Ships were caſt away, and full one third Part 
of the Town of Port-Royal deſtroy'd by the Sea breaking in 
upon them. 1 

Many Declarations were diſperſed in England by the Friends 
of the Pretender, (James III.) one of which was produced 
ſign'd by the Pretender himſelf, offering Terms and Conditions 
to his Majeſty: The King diſpatch'd Lord Viſcount Townſhend 
to the Houſe of Peers with it; and the Lords and Commons, 
after taking a fair Copy of it, order'd it to be burnt by the 
Hands of the Hangman, Nov). 16. 

A Bill brought in (after ſome Oppoſition) and paſſed for 
raifing one hundred thouſand Pounds on Papiſts and popiſh Re- 
cuſants, Now. 23. 

The famous Sir Chriſtopher Wren died in the ninety-firſt Year 
of his Age, Feb, 25. 


1723. 
The Biſhop of Rocheſter ſent to the Tower, and the Lords 
solve, That a moſt wicked and deteſtable Plot has been, and 
is ſtill carrying on, by the ſaid Biſhop of Rocheſter, Chriflopher 
Layer, Charles Earl of Orrery, &c. to deſtroy the King and 
Prince, to ſubvert our Religion and happy Conſtitution, and 
bring in a Popiſh Pretender, April 24. 
The King embarks for Holland, Fune 3, 
Dr. Benj. Hoadley, Biſhop of Saliſbury, tranſlated to the See 
of Wincheſter, Sept. 1. | 


Town he paſs'd through; and at Saliſbury only he gave almoſt three 
thouſand Pounds to releaſe inſolvent Debtors, and for other good Uſes 
and Purpoſes, See Tiada and Salmon, 

This ingenious Architect, after the Fire of London 1666, was 
conſtituted Surveyor-General for rebuilding the Cathedral of St. Paul's, 
the Parochial Churches, and other the moſt noted Buildings in the 
City, which he lived to ſee finiſhed, He was one of the firſt Pro- 
moters of the Royal Society, and was elected Preſident among them 
in 2680; and remained Surveyor-General of all the Royal Works till 
the Year 1718; being then diſplaced moſt ungratefully by a Party. 
1 . 
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Dr. Mather choſen Vice-Chancellor of Oxon, in the Room of 
Dr. Shippen, Nov. 6. 

Philip V. King of Spain refigns his Crown to his eldeſt Son, 
Don Lewis, Jan. 4. 

Pope Innocent XIII. died, Feb. 25. | 

An Act for compleating St, Martin's Church, and rebuild- 
ing St. Botolph's Biſhopſgate, London, March 19. 

Mr, Henry Vogbt naturalized. 


1724. , | 

Henry Pelham, Eſqz made Secretary of War of all his Ma 
jeſty's Forces in Great- Britain, March 28. | 

Bibles and Common Prayer Books ordered to be printed on 
better Paper, by Order of Council, that the Prices be affixed to 
the Title-Page, and that the Correctors of the Preſs be ſuch 
as were approved of by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 
Biſhop of London, April 24. | 
** ſevere Edict publiſhed in France againſt the Proteſtants, 

ay 14. 

-ardinal Vincent Maria Urſin elected Pope by the Name of 
Bennet XIII. May 16. 

Dr. Henry Sir Sacheverel died, whoſe Impeachment in the 
Reign of Queen Anne made a Change in the Miniſtry, June 5. 

Mr. Wood had a Patent for coining Ir;/6 Halfpence, July 24. 

A violent Perſecution in Purſuance of the Edict publiſhed in 
France, May 14, May 25 3 

Lewis I. King of Spain died of the Small-Pox the eighth 1 

Month of hi: Reign, and his Father Philip, late King, at the 1 
Inſtance of the Grandees, reſumed the Government again, Au- ll 

20. 
P oo George Mertins, Knight, elected Lord-Mayor of London, (i 
Sept. 29. 

Dr. 88 Dean of Norwich, (Author of that valuable 'S 
Work, The Connexion of the Old and New Teflament, &c.) | 
died, Now. 1. 1 

Many Proteſtants executed at Thorn in Poland, their Church 1 
taken away and Goods confiſcated; and notwithſtanding almoſt 4 
all the Proteſtant Powers in Europe threatened Poland with a 
War, in Caſe the Sentence of ſeveral of the Proteſtants was 1 
not reverſed, it amounted to very little Purpoſe, Now. 7 to 2 : 

John Shepherd, a notorious Felon, executed at Tyburn ; he 
broke out of the ſtrongeſt Part of Newgate ſeveral Times, to 
the Amazement of the Keepers, Now. 16. 

Thomas Guy, Eſq; formerly a Bookſeller, and Member of 
Parliament for Tamworth, erected an Hoſpital in the Boroughs 
of Southwark, (known by the Name of Guy's Hoſpital) and 
lived to ſee it almoſt finiſhed : He died this Day in the eightieth 
Year of his Age, and left to the Hoſpital a Benefaction of te 

I 3 hundred A [+ | 
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hundred thouſand Pounds, with many other Charities, and one 
thouſand Pounds each to fifty of his Relations, Now. 18. 


Peter the firſt, Emperor ot Great Rufſia, died, and was ſuc- 


ceeded by his Empreſs Catherine Alexexwina, Feb. 8. 

Sir John Pratt, Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, 
died with a ſevere Fit of the Stone, (which he had ſuſtained 
with Patience for many Years) and being open'd, there were 
three large Stones found in or near the Neck of the Bladder, 
one of which weighed full ſeven Ounces and a half, Feb, 14. 

An Act for repairing the Road from Enfield to Hertford, from 
London to Tunbridge and Cambridge, and for rebuilding Stan- 
ford Bridge in the County of York, March 24. 


1725. 
Sophia · Charlotte Platen, Baroneſs of Kilmanſeg and Counteſs 
of Darlington, in the Biſhopric of Durham, a great Favourite 
of the King's, died April 20. 
Thomas Parker, Earl of Macclesfield, impeach'd of Miſ- 
demeanors for felling the Offices of the Maſters in Chancery at 
extravagant Rates, and ſuffering them to embezzle the Suitors 
Money; the Charge was fully proved upon his Trial, (which 
laſted twenty Days) and he was fin'd thirty thouſand Pounds, 
May 6. | | 
The King allows one thouſand Pounds per Aunum to the 
Preſbyterian Itinerant Preachers in Scotland, May 14. 
The King embarks at Greenwich for Hanover, June 3. 
Thomas Earl of Macclesfield committed to the Towver, May 27. 
Dr. Peters and Dr. Stephens were choſen travelling Phyſicians 
for ten Years, viz. five at Home and five Abroad, and to bs 
allowed three hundred Pounds per Annum each, July 5. 
Thomas Parker, Earl of Macclesfield, paid his Fine of thirty 
thouſand Pounds, and was releaſed from the Togver, July 22. 
The Duke of Orleans, in the Name of Lewis XV. of France, 
(and as his Proxy) married the Princeſs Mary Leezinskie, 
Daughter of Staniſlaus King of Poland, Auguft 4. 
Lewis XV. married to Mary Leezinskie at Fontainbleau, Aug. 5. 
A Treaty, called the Hanover Treaty, between England, 
France, and Pruſſia, Sept. 3. . 
Sir Francis Forbes, Knut. elected Lord-Mayor of London, Sept. 29. 
Maximilian Mary-Emanuel, Elector of Bavaria, died Feb, 1. 
1726. | 
The Sale of the South-Sea Directors Eſtates amounted to 
one Million nine hundred eighty-four thouſand three hundred 
fifty-two Pounds; and the Diſburſements allowed to them were 
eight hundred forty-five thouſand three hundred ſeventy· ſix 
Pounds, and there remained in Hand, after ſome other Charges, 
about eight hundred and nine thouſand Pounds, 
An Act for repairing the Roads from Gloceſter, Hertford, 
and Worcefler ; from Lincoln to Nottingham, from Tyburn to 
Uxbridge 


wurm — * 
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Uxbridge and Tewksbury, from Worcefter to Droitwich, from 
Liverpool to Preſcat, from Sherfield io Harwich, and from Glo- 
ceſler to Stow, April 26. | 

John Henley, M. A. by a Licence from the Quarter Seſſions, 
open'd a Conventicle in Nezwport Market, near Lincoln's Inn, 
and open'd Lectures of Oratory (as he call'd them) every Sum- 
day Evening about fix o'Clock, but no body was admitted with- 
out paying a Shilling, or Six-pence, according to their Abi- 
lity *, Fuly 16. 

Duke Maximilian-William, Brother to King George, died in 
the ſixtieth Year of his Age at Vienna, Fuly 16 f. 

A moſt dreadful Earthquake happened at Palermo in Sicily; 
a great Part of the City was deſtroyed, and Numbers bu- 
ried in the Ruins, Auguſt 21. ; | 

A terrible Hurricane in amaica, which deſtroyed ſeveral Plan- 
tations and above eighty Ships, O#. 22. 

Sophia Dorothy, Queen of Great-Britain, died at the Caftle 
of Ablen, Now. 2. | 

James Vernon, Eſq; Secretary to King William, died in the 
eighty third Year of his Age, Jan. 31. 

The Spaniards this Day inveſt Gibraltar, and open the 
Tienches before it, Feb. 22. 

The Flotilla arrived at Cadiz with eighteen Millions of Pieces 
of Eight, March 4. ; | 

Sir Iſaac Newton, Knt. Maſter of his Majeſty's Mint, Pre- 
ſident of the Royal Society, and (in general) allow'd to be the i 
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greateſt Philoſopher and Mathematician in the known World, 


We muſt not omit, in this Part of our ſmall Chronology, giving 
ſome Actount of Dr. Henley's Proceedings. He pretended at firſt to 
open his Chapel with Things ſacred ; but he at laſt ſeem'd to ridicule [ 
every Thing relating to revealed Religion, — Sometimes he entertained , 
his Audience with political and national Affairs, mix'd with an in- | 
conſiſtent Series of Jargon and Nonſenſe, (as appears from the ridi- 
culous ſtuff that he daily advertiſed in the News-Papers, of what he | 
was to treat of the Sunday following).—He was ſeveral Times taken 4 
up and examined for his blaſphemous Speeches, and his diſaffected 
Talk and Indecencies; but he always pleaded that he was a true 
Friend to Orthodoxy, and that his Syſtem tended to prevent Corrup- 
tion.— Thus by a certain Cunning he kept himſelf from Impriſon. | 
ment; but had not quite Senſe enough to keep himſelf from great 1 
Charges in ſeveral Indictments, &@c.—In ſhort, he was one of the re- - ih 
markable Men and greateſt Oddity of the Age — He was a Scholar, 
but turned Learning into Ignorance itſelf, and in the latter Part of | 
his Life his Oratory of a Sunday was fill'd with very little elſe but a 6 
Crowd of Ignoramus's, who paid their Money to be admitted to laugh | 
at the Doctor to his Face, and he at them. —His Courſe of Life was 
much the ſame, ſeeking Applauſe among the ignorant and diſaffected; | 
thus he lived, and thus he died in the Year 1757. | | 

T N. B. He lived a Proteſtant and died a Roman Catholick. 40 4 
b le 1 
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died this Day in the eighty-fiſth Year of his Age. [His Corps 
lay in the Star Chamber till the 28th, and was buried in Weſt- 
 minfler- Abbey] March 23. 

1727, 


An A for repairing the Road from Wigan to Preſton and 
Warrington, from St. John's Bridge, in the County of Glo- 
cefler, to Cirenceſter ; from Studley Bridge in Wilts, to Togbill 
in the County of Glocefter ; from Birmingham to Warwick, 
Stafford, and Worcefter, &c. and for draining Haddenham Le- 
vel in the Ifle of Ely, and for improving the Navigation of the 
River Dun in the County of York. 

The Czarina Catherina Alexowina, Empreſs of Ruffia, died 
in the thirty-ninth Year of her age, and was ſucceeded by Prince 
Peter Alexowitx, (Grandſon to the late Peter the Great) May 6. 

An Att for making navigable the Rivers Wye, Lug, and Ouze, 
May 15. | 
Preliminary Articles of Peace ſigned at Paris by the Mi- 
niſters of the Emperor, Great- Britain, France, Spain, and the 
States General, May 20. 

The King embark'd at Greenwich for Hanover, June the zd, 
and landed at Holland, Jane 7. 

George I. King of Great-Britain, Elector of Brunſwick Lu- 
nenburgh, &c. died at Oſnaburg in Germany this Night, being 
in the fixty-eighth Year of his Age and thirteenth Year of his 


Reign, June 10 „ 


His Majeſty landed at Helland on the 7th of , went from 
Vaert to Utrecht by Land; arrived at Deld:n on the gth in good Health, 
having among other Things eat Part of a Melon. On Saturday the 
1oth he ſet out about three in the Morning, and about five felt ſome 
griping Pain; and being come to Linden, where a Dinner was pro- 
vided, he could eat nothing; but was let Blood, and had proper Re- 
medies given him, However he was very deſirous of reaching Han- 
over, and therefore bid them drive with all Speed, and preſently fell 
into a Doze, and lay in the Arms of a Gentleman who was alone with 
him in the Coach; to whom he ſaid in French, I am a dead Mas, 
About ten at Night he arrived at the Duke of York's Palace at O/na- 
burz, where he was bled in the Arm and Foot, but to no Purpoſe ; for 
his Lethargy encreaſed and he died about Midnight. l 

His Majeſty was Son of Erneſt Auguſtus, (Duke of Brunſwick Lu- 
nenburg, the firſt Elector of Hanover, and great Treaſurer of the Em- 
pire, who died 1698) and of the Princeſs Sophia, Daughter of Fre- 
derick V. Elector Falatine, and of Princeſs Elizabeth, Daughter of 
James I. King of England, He aſcended the Throne of Great. Bri- 
tan the firſt of Auguſt 1714, was crowned the zoth of Ofober follow- 
ing, having reigned twelve Years ten Months and ten Days, He 
married the Princeſs Sephia - Dorothy, Daughter of George-William Duke 
of Zell, who died November 22, 1726; by whom he had Iſſue co 
Auguſtus, Prince of Wales, born the 3oth of Octeber 1683, and/So- 
phia-Derothy, born the 16th of March 1687, and married to Frederic- 
William King of Pruſſia, 1706. THE 


i. 
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George II. proclaimed King the 27th of June, 1727. 

Duke of Newcaſtle and Lord Townſhend, Secretaries of 
State ;* Sir Robert Waipele Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Arthur Onflow, Elq; choſen Speaker, January 23d, 1727 8» 


1728. 


The Shaniardt continue their Depredations in America, Jaxu- 
ary, 1728-9, and Enquiry was made why Admiral Hefer's 
Fleet lay inactive in that Part all the Time. 


N bo " 1 729+ 
His Majeſty purchaſed Carolina for 800000 1, 
N J P 1730. | ; . 
Peter, the young Czar, died of the Small-pox, and Pope 
Benedict XIII. died the fame Year, and Clement XII. ſucceeded 
him. | N | 
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. 1731. 

All Law Proceedings ordered to be in Exglih inſtead of La- 
tin; Pamphlets againſt Sir Robert Walpole were continually com- 
ing out; and the fimpus Paper called the Crafi/man now made 2 
its firſt Appearance. | 
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| 1732. 1 

A great Diſpute in the Hyuſe for and againſt a Standing Ar- 
my, Which was carried to great Height on both Sides. 

The Prince Royal of Pruſſia married the Princeſs of Bevern. 


1733. ee 


Sir John Barnard plainly proved, that an Impoſition of 
high Duties on Sugars, or any other 'Thing from foreign Colo- 
nies, was Not only the grezteſt Temptation, but the greateſt 
Inlet to Smuggling. | n. 
The Exciſe Scheme on Wines and Tobacco brought into the | 
Houſe March 14. — Alderman Perry and ſeveral eminent Mer- 1 
chants oppoſed the Bill But Sir Robert Walpole perſiſted in 
his Deſign, and inadvertently called them Sturdy Beggars, | 
Upon this the Lord Mayor of London (Sir Jobn Barber) pro- 
cured a very ſtrong Petition againſt the Bill, which was fol- 
lowed by the chief Cities and Corporations in the Kingdom, 
dir Robert however perſiſted in Favour of the Bill; but his Ob- 
ſtinacy, Pride, and ſelf-ſuppoſed Power, had liked to have coſt 
him his Life, in his Return from the Parliament- Houſe, — no- 
thing but a kind Providence, through the Courage and Con- 
duct of one Mr. Cunningham, could have preſerved him from 
a deſperate. and incenſed Mob.——— However, a Promiſe being 
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| 9p that the Bill ſhould be dropp'd, he drove on quietly, 
ut they ſhewed their Reſentment in burning him in Effigy, 

in ſeveral Places in and about London, which was followed by 

the chief Towns in England. e 

This year a War broke out in Europe, and it was ſo ill ma- 
naged by the Conduct of this Miniſter, that we were obliged to 
deſire Mr. Keene, then Reſident in Spain, to uſe all his Efforts 
to prevent it. But Count de Montijo being then in England, 
made uſe of every Thing to ſatisfy the Ambition of the Queen 
of Spain, in demanding Satisfaction for Inſults and Infractions 
againſt her Son Don Carlos. 

1734+ 

Staniſlaus was obliged to fly ſecretly from Dantzic, and leave 
the Crown of Poland to Auguſtus Elector of Saxony. Don Car- 
los took Poſſeſſion of Naples. 

| 255 3 1735 5 4 

This Year there were ſixteen Scotch Peers elected, which made 
the Public very uneaſy. | 

The Emperor ſurprized at the pacific Meaſures of his Britan · 
nic Majeſty.— Don Carlos crowned King of Sicily, ' 

: 1736. 

Sir Joſeph Jekyll, a great Enemy to the Abuſe of Gin-drirk- 
ing, got a Bill paſſed for ſuppreſſing that notorious Vice of 
drinking ſpirituous Liquors. 

The - xk brought in a Bill in order to relieve them from 
paying Tithes, but did not ſucceed, Fey 
+ The Diſſenters alſo made a Motion to have the Teſt Act re- 
pealed, but it miſcarried. | ; 


4 1 1737+ | 

A very great Uproar happened at Edinburgh, on account of 
executing one Vilſon, a famous Smuggler ; at laſt Porteous com- 
manded- the Soldiers to fire upon the Populace, and they killed 
a great many innocent Perſons; but he was tried and found 
guilty 3. and though he was reſpited by the Regent Queen, and 
carried back to Priſon, yet ſo raging were the Mob that they met 
with Diſappointment in his Execution, that they even broke open 
the Priſon , dragged him out and hung him upon a Dy- 
er's Poſt, in ſpite of all Force or Authority. | 

This Year died that renowned Prince Eugene, whoſe Courage, 
Conduct, and Succels ip every Undertaking, is not to be paral- 
lelled in the known World. 

There happened a Difference between his Majeſty and the 
Prince of Wales, occaſioned by the Prince defiring 100, ooo J. a 
Year, inſtead of 50,000 /. | 
There was alſo another Miſunderſtanding between them on 


Account 
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Account of the Prince removing his Princeſs from Hampton- 
Court (being then very big) to St. James's, at which Place ſhe 
was brought to bed the very Night of the Removal. 


1738. 

The Princeſs delivered of a Prince the 24th of May, who 
was chriſtened George, and is our now preſent moſt gracious So- | 
vereign, whom God long preſerve! 

The Spaniards demand 68,000, of the South ſea Com- 
pany. 29S | 

? 1739. 

The City of London petition the Commons againſt the Con- 
yention, and it was followed by moſt of the Towns in England. 

An Act paſſed in the Month of May for ſettling x 5,000 l. per 
Ann, on the Duke of Cumberland. 

Mrs. Stephens's famous Recipe for the Stone was now purchaſ- 
ed by Parliament for the Sum of 5000 /. 

The Spaniards behaved with uncommon Inſolence, and Or- 
ders at laſt were given (on July 10) for making Repriſals upon 
them, - Admiral Haddeck (whoſe Hands had long been tied by 
the Miniſter's Orders) had Orders to take all Spandſ Veſlels ; N 
the firſt of Note was the St. Joſeph, worth 120000 J. 

Micajab Perry, Lord Mayor of London, and the Citizens in 
generals are highly offended with the Proceedings of Sir Robert 

This Year Whitefield practiſed Field-preachivg, and his Fol- 
lowers were firſt called Methodiſts. _ | 

Very rich Captures were made upon the Spamards in America, 
and on Nowember 5, the brave Admiral Vernon took Porto-Bello, 
A ſevere hard Froſt, which began December 24, and laſted ſe- 
ven Weeks and upwards, | | 
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1740. 


The King acquainted the Parliament that a Marriage was 
propoſed between the Princeſs Mary and Prince Frederic of Heſſe, | 
Son of the Landgrave, upon which they voted 40,000 J. for her 
Portion. | . g 
March 24, Lord Cathcart and Admiral Vernos take Fort 14 
Chagre. . | 
A grand Fleet ſailed from England to America, confiting of | | | 
twenty ſeven Ships of the Line, all under Sir Chalenor Ogle, but 
failed in the Intention, in ſetting out too late. 
Charles VI. died (and was ſucceeded by Charks VII,) His 1 
Death occaſioned great Changes and Alterations, 
[ 
| 
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The ſame Year died Frederic, King of Pruſſa, and alſo 
the Czarina, Anna Imanowna. 
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on Account of the Dearneſs and Scarcity of Corn. 

A large Fleet of 170 Sail, under Sir Chalenor Ogle, arrived 
at Dominica, and Lord Cathcart ſoon after died of a-bloody 
Flux. which totally diſconcerted every Scheme in the Expedition, 

Frederic (the preſent King of Pruſſia) invaded Silgia with an 


Great Inſurre&ions at Nexwcafile, Wiſbich, and other Places, 


Army of 30000 Men, in fo ſudden a Manner, that he alarmed 


all Europe. He made the faireſt and greateſt Offers to the Queen 

of Hungary, but ſhe haughtily rejected them. | 
February 18, his Majeſty had an Addreſs delivered by Mr, 

Sandys, in which it was moſt humbly deſired, that Sir Robert 


Maſpole might be removed ſrom his Preſence, 


His Majeſty takes the Part of the Queen of Hungary againſt 
the Kirg of Prz//ia, who now had full 100000 Men, and had 
taken Brgflaw. | 

wth 1741. h 

A large Fleet long fitting out and detained by contrary Winds, 

at laſt zoined Admiral Vernon in America, It was commanded 


by Lord Cathcart, and conſiſted of 115 Sail, which contained 


15co0 Sailors, and 12000 Land Forces. 

The Forts Bocca Chica, St. Foſeph, and a large Spaniſh Man of 
War, taken. 

General Wentworth (who ſucceeded Lord Cathcart) and Ad- 
miral Vernon fall out on ſeveral Affairs; the Admiral held him 
afterwards in the higheſt Contempt, and by this Miſunderſtand- 
ing, and their runbing counter to each other, the Attempt on 
Carthagena met with no Succeſs, Colonel Grant and 6co Eng- 
[1/3 loſt their Lives at Fort Lazar to no Purpoſe; a Sickneſs 
among the Troops, which carried off 30c0 in two Days. 

* Jul; 18, Admiral Vernon, with 4000 Troops, arrived at Wal- 
1e:9am Harbour in Cuba, and would have attacked St. Jago, 
but was oppoſed by General Wentworth ; they therefore reim- 


.barked the acth of November, and returned to Jamaica, having 


in this fatal Expedition, and by oppoling each other, loſt very 
near 20000 Men, 

The eledor of Bawaria choſe Emperor at Francſort. 

Prince Frederic declared that Sir Robert Walpole was ſo great a 
Bar between bis Majeſty and his Subjeds, that be could not be 
reconciled till he was removed. Sir Robert ( Februcry 11) refign- 


ed all his Places, and aſter his Majeſty had created him Baron 


of Houghton, Viicount Walpole, and Earl of Orford, he retired 
to Houghton-Hall, The Prople in general cried out, that the Na- 
tion was betiayed, and Sir. Robert icreen'd, | 


. 1742. 
Januamy 20, the Merchants, in a very great Cavalcade, wert 


to the Houſe of Commons, and delivered a Petition, ſetting 
ee forth 


* 
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forth the Loſſes they had ſuſtained by Spaniſb D tions, for 
the want of proper and careful Convoys. The City of Londow, 
Briflol, &c. did the ſame. * 

Mr. Paxton, Solicitor of the Treaſury, committed to News 
gate, for giving 5001. to carry on his Election at Wendover ; and 
it alſo appeared, that he had received in the laſt ten Years 
950007. as Solicitor for bad Purpoſes, | 

Mr, Scrope, Secretary to the Treaſury, was examined in his 
Conduct for ten Years paſt, and they-found 1, 520,000. deficients 
but he told them Sir Robert defired him to keep it as a great Se- 
cret, and therefore refuſed any further Anſwer, which cauſed 
pore Diſturbances. —There was brought in an Indemnification 

ill to all ſuch who would make Diſcoveries-of any Monies be» 
ing converted to a wrong Uſe, or ſecreted z but it was thrown. 
out by the Houſe of Lords as unjuſt, ſo no Diſcoveries were made. 

Admiral Haddock refigns his Command of the Fleet to Lee 
tock, becauſe he was not permitted to ſerve his Country as he 
would, and could have done, Admirai Matthews was ſent to 
join Leflock ; but he had an Averſion to Lefleck, as Admiral Ver- 
non had to Wentworth, ſo whatever they went about never met 
with its due Succeſs. | 


1743» f 

The Broad · bottom Scheme propoſed to take into the Houſe 
all Sorts of Gentlemen. - 

Egra blocked up, and Prince Charles at the Head of the Au- 
ſtrian Army, defeated the Bawarians at Branaw, and killed 
and took together 5000 Men. "© | 

Cardinal Fleury died February 18, aged 89. ; 

The King commands an Army of 37000 Men at Dettingen, 
aſſiſted by the Duke of Cumberland, and there in Perſon fought 
a remarkable Battle againſt 58000, commanded by Marſhal No- 
vailles; the Engliſh and Hanowerians loſt about 2500, and the 
French 6000, and-were obliged to retreat. - 

The Princeſs of Wales was happily delivered of a Son, No- 
vember 14, named William- Henry. | 

1744. | * 
The French and Spaniards propoſe an Invaſion upon Great 
Britain, Cardinal Tencin promotes it, and Marſhal Belliſſe and 
Count Saxe were to execute the Scheme; accordingly, a large 
Number of Tranſports were ſent to Dunkirk to take in 15, 0 
Men, and they were covered by a Fleet of Ships, under the- 
Command of Monſieur Raqueſeuille and Barrail, who had on. 
board with them the young Pretender, being then "twenty-three 
Years of Age. Sir John Norris, with a ſuperior Fleet, came up 
to him, and yet never offered him Battle: However, Heaven fe- 
2143 _—_ 
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voured us, for a Storm drove the whole aſhore. The Pretender, 
- ſome Days after, arrived ſafe at Calais. 

Fhe French proclaim War againſt Great Britain, March 20; 

Mr. Tbomſom, then at France, was ſent to defire that the Pre- 
tender might quit the French Dominions; but he was ordered-to 
leave the Court and return Home without any Anſwer. 

War declared againſt France April 3. 

The French and Spaniſh Fleets were ſhut up in Toulon by Mat- 
thewvs, but they came out to engage the Engli/h; Matiheæus bore 
down-upen them; and his brave Followers Admiral Roevley, 
Captain Corneavall, and Captain Hawke (now Admiral) fcugbt 
molt bravely ; but K, inſtead of engaging, was five Miles 
a- head; and it is not only believed but affirmed, that had he 
joined and aſſiſted, they would bave taken or ſunk the whole, 
which would nndoubtedly have put an end.to the War. — Such 
is:tbe Effect of Obſtinacy, —ſuch is the Succeſs where there is a 
Want of Harmony! However, what was ſtranger than all 
this was; that they were both tried by a Court Martial, and 
I was acquitted, and Matthews rendered incapable of 
ſerving in the royal Navy, to the very great Aﬀonifhment of the 
Public, The Commons order a grand Monument to be erect - 
ed in Weſiminſfler Abbey, in Honour to the brave Captain Corne- 
all, who was killed in the Marlborough, and bore the Heat 
and Fury of ſeveral Ships in the aforeſaid Engagement. 

The French King arrives in Flanders zt the Head of 120000 
Men. ; 

The King of Pruſſia with goooo is drove out of Bobemiab by 
Prince Charles of Lorrain, with only 60000 Men. 

The French beat the Sardinians at Coni. 
Commodore Anſon returned from his Voyage round the World. 
This Year died that excellent Poet Mr. Pope. 


1745» ' I 

Marſhal Belliſie, and his Brother, ſeized at Elbingrode, and 
ſent to England. | 

Sir Robert Walpole died. 

The Battle of Fontenoy; the French King and the Dauphin in 
Perſon, and alfo the Duke of Cumberland; the Dutch behave 
moſt ſcandalouſly ; the Duke was left between two Fires, be- 
fides a concealed Battery; but behaved with intrepid Courage 
and Bravery, and drove the French from the Field; but, how- 
ever, Vidory declared for the French, and full 0% Britt 
Troops Ic| their Lives, and the French, it is ſaid, Joſt more. 
The French, aſter this, took Tournay, Ghent, Bruges, Oude- 
garde, Dendemond, Offend, Newport, and ſeveral other Places, and 
; French King returned to Paris; but notwithſlanding, 


1 
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The Pretender, with ſeventeen of his Friends, embarked from 


Port Lazare in Britanny, joined by the Ehzabeth of 64 Guns, 


but was met by Admiral Brett in the Lion of 58, who obliged 
Monſieur to ſheer off ; however, Charles landed at Shy, one of 


the weſtern Iſlands of Scotland. 

September 3, the young Pretender proclaimed his Father at 
Dunkeld near Perth, entered the City, and was joined by 3000 
Troops. | | 

They take Edinburgh, and he is proclaimed there, 

September 21, was the Battle of Preffonpans, under Sir Jobn 
Cope ; the Dragoons ran away, and the Foot were routed z the 
brave Colonel Gardiner was killed, with 400 Troops, and 1200 
taken Priſoners, with the Artillery, Baggage, and 60001, Spec ie. 
The Rebels take Carliſie; and Admiral Vernon, who dibgent- 


ly watched the Channel, took a French Ship, in which was. 


Charles Ratcliffe and others, 

The Duke of Cumberland marched with 16000 Men to Litche 
field, and now the Rebels flee Northward, but the Duke pur ſued 
them ſwiſtly to Clifton, 

Now that arch Fox, old Lord Loawat, aſſiſt:d in the Rebellion. 


1746. | 
Fobn Drummond arrived with 700 Men in the French King's 


Pay, they march to Falkirk, where was a Battle, and goo of 


the King's Troops were cut to Pieces, among whom was Sir Ro- 


bert Monro; they alſo took feven Pieces of Colours, all the 


Tents, Baggage, Fc. which cauſed great Conſternation to all 
the Inhabitants of England, but particularly at London. 

The Duke of 7999 ſet out at One ig the Morning, the 
25th of January, and though a very ſevere Froſt, arrived (with 
Lords Cathcart, Bury, &c.) on the zoth of January. The main 


Body of the Rebels were at Inwerne/s; and the Duke was re- 


ſolved to purſue them with his whole Army ; accordingly, on 
the 8th of April, he paſſed the Spey, The Rebels were now at 
Culloden ; and the 16th of April the Duke marched from Nairn 
to Culleden, where he attacked and defeated them, killed above 
2000, With the Loſs of about 400, The Earl of Kilmarnock, with 
ſeveral Perſons of Note, were taken Priſoners; after this, Earl 
of Cromartie, Lord Balmerino, Marquis of Tulibardine. Kil- 
marnock, Cromartie, and Balmerino, ſuffered upon Torwer- Hill 
Auguft 18th. A great many more Rebels were executed in vari- 
ous Places, and Lord Lowat after this was beheaded on Toxver< 
Hill, * ho 

30000 J. was offered for apprehending the Young Pretender; 
and though he could have been eaſily taken, yet this great Sum 
could not tempt the very pooreſt of them to betray him. He paſt 


| ſeveral 
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ſeveral Days without Sleep or Suſtenance; and though conſtant 
Search was made, yet by changing his Dreſs, and ſeveral other 
Stratagems, he went in an open Boat to Long Ie in a terrible 
Storm, and was forced to eat the ſalt Fiſh which he found upon 
the Rocks at Carodan; thus he wandered from Place to Place, 
almoſt. naked, and ready to periſh with Cold and Hunger, till 
the roth of September, when he arrived at Lochnanaugh in Moi- 
dart, where the Bellona of Nantæ took him, and landed him at 
Raſrou near Morlaix. ITT 

ag” pat 1747» 

Admiral Vernon reſigned. 

Villiam Henry Frizo chofen Stadtholder. NW, 

The Battle of Val; The Allies loſt about 6000, and the 
French 1, coo; Sir N Ligonier, in ſaving the Duke of Cum- 
berland, was taken Priſoner. | 

Admiral Anſon and Admiral Warren being off Cape Finifterre, 
took ſeveral French Men of War, which was ſo great a Blow to 
the French, that it totally deſtroyed. their Scheme: Upon this 
Anſon was made a Lord, and Warren Knight of the Bath, 

In June the Britiſb Squadron took 46 Ships out of 170, which 
were returning from St. Domingo. ö | 
Admiral Hawke with 14 Men of War intercepted 250 Sail 
of French Merchantmen going to America; and after a lon 
and obſtinate Sea-Fight off Cape Finrefterre, he took fix Frenc 
Men of War, October 14. ; 

Charles Radcliffe (who eſcaped in the Rebellion 1715) was be- 
headed on Tower- Hill, December 8. 

This Year there was a very bad Diſtemper which raged among 
the horned Cattle, | 

1748, 

February 19. Proclamation iſſued, ftrialy forbidding all Man- 
ner of Traffic with France, which drove them to great. Diſtreſs, 
and a'moſt to Famine. _ 4 , 

A Congreſs held at 4:x la Chapelle, March 11. ' 

Preliminaries of 24 Articles ace drawo up, and Peace ſtrong- 
Iy talked of. 3 5 

May, a Proclamation for a Ceſſation of Arms publiſhed at 
London. | | | 

General Peace figned, October 6. 


1749. 

A Bill paſſed ihe Houſe for erefting a Fiſn- market in Ve- 
miner. | - k 3 | 
April ay, the magnificent Fire-works on Account of the Peace. 
The young Pretender was ordered to quit Parts ; but not com- 
ying with Order and Authonty,: 1s feized by a Body of the 
ench King's Guards, who tied him with a Cord like a * 
nal, 
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nal, carried him to Vincennes, and afterwards out of the King- 
dom.—So remaikable is French Friendſhip, without. Gain to 
themſelves, | | 

The Prince of Wales gains great Applauſe ; not only in en- 
couraging all our ManutaRures, but in forbidding any of his 
Domeſtics to wear any Thing of the Productions of France. 


. 1750. | N . 
The Briti/h Herring Fiſhery Act paſſed ; the Prince of Wales 
was. choſen Governor, Slingſty Bethel, Eſq; Preſident, and 
Stephen Theodore Janſſen, Vice-preſident, and a Capital was 
raiſed for that Purpole of 300000 {. There were thirty Gentlemen 
choſen beſides to conduct Affairs in their Rotation. | 


A great Riot at the Election of Lord Trentham and Sir George 


Vandeput, Members for Weftminfler ; and Pen Lex, only a"Spec- 
tator in the Riot, was ſeized upon as a Rioter, and afterwards 
executed. | 
A very ſenſible Earthquake at London, and in many other 
Places, in February 8; and alſo another on the 8th of March, 
which terrified the whole Nation. And many Thouſands (ſome 
of the ſuperior Sort) were ſo ſenſible of the Nature and Danger, 


that they very wittily [fooliſhly] left their Habitations, and ran 


into the Park for Safety, at leaſt for fear their Houſes ſhould fall 
upon their Heads, 
An infectious Diſtemper broke out in Newgate, and at the 
Trials at the Old Bailey; the Lord Miyor and ſeveral other Ma- 
giſtrates and Gentlemen loſt their Lives by the Taint, 

Prince Frederic Wiliam born May 13. | 


1751. 

The Nation in general (but particularly the Home Manufac- 
turers and Artificers in and about Lindon) received a great Loſs 
in the Death of Frederic Prince of Wales, who died March 20; 
He made it his Practice to ſtudy the Affairs of Trade and Com- 
merce; was a great Encourager of all Ingenuity, and a bountitul 
Patron to every liberal Art and Science, Nothing can compen- 


fate for his great Loſs but the Hopes of the fame Examples and 


Practice in his illuttrious Son and Succeſſor ! 

The Princeſs Dowager made Regent in caſe of the King's De- 
miſe till ilfe Prince of Wales's Son, George, arrived to the Age 
of Eighteen, * 

A. uſeful AR paſſed (by Means of the Earl of Macelegfeld) 
for aboliſhing the Old Stile in England, and alſo the Date of the 
Year to take Place in January with the Almanacks. There was 
eleven Days taken out cf the Month of September, ſo that it 
contained this Year but nineteen Days; and theie was no Ja- 


nuary 
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mnuary nor February of 17 51, for January 1751 was now dated 
January 1752. | | 

The Prince of Orange died October 11, aged 41; and on the 
igth of December the moſt excellent and beloved Louiza, Queen 
of Denmark, and youngeſt Daughter of his Britanmnic Majeſty. 


i N 17 52. 

Date and Calendar altered and united. 
Died Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke. . £ 

His Majeſty went to Hanover March zo, and arrived there 
April io, and returned to England November 18th. | 

Captain Lancey executed tor inſuring a Ship for much more 
than 1ts Value, and then ſinking her, 

J. Benſon, Eſq; and Member of Parliament for Barnflable, 
concerned with Captain Laxcey, fled his Country for Safety. 


| 1753. 

An Ac paſſed to purchaſe by Way of Lottery the curious 
Collection of Curioſities of Sir Hans Sloan (called the Muſeum) 
and for placing them in a proper Place; accordingly, they were, 
with the Cottonian Library, placed in Montague Houſe, and al- 
— 2 moſt curious and magnificent of any in the known 

orld. _ 
Dr. Cameron, Brother to the famous Rebel Lochzel, executed 
at Tyburn, June 7. 

- "Great Riſings at Briſfol, Leeds, Manchefter, &c. on Account 
of the Exportation of Corn and its exceſſive high Price. 

The AR which had paſſed for the Naturalization of the Jeus, 
and raiſed the Fury of 1 People, was now repealed. 
The French commit Hoſtilities on the River Obio, and other 


*% 


Parts of America. 


Mr. Pelbam died about the Middle of March, being raiſed 
from a Captain of Dragoons in the Rebellion 2715, to be firſt 
Miniſter. His Death made great Alterations, | 

The Eaſ India Company's Affairs were in a very bad Situa- 
tion ; but they were retrieved by the Bravery, Complacency, and 

Conduct of Captain Ch ν (now Lord Clive) who at firſt went 
out only as Clerk to, or Writer in the ſaid Company's Service. 

The Hereditary Prince of Hefſe-Cafſel, and Confort to Princeſs 

Mary of England, renounced the Proteſtant Religion and turn- 
ed Papiſt, to the great Grief of his Britannic Majeſty, and the 
Aſtoniſhment of Europe. Wo) 

Robberies and Murder were now ſo common, that nothing 
could check them but the Method of a Police “, firſt contrived 


police fignifies the true Regulation of the Inhabitants of any Place, 
City or Kingdom.—See Book of the Police, by John Fielding, Eſq; 


by 


fold by A. Millar in the Strand, 
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by Henry Fielding, Eſq; and afterwards put in Execution by his 
Brother John, now Sir Jobn Fielding. 


1755. 
General Braddock attempting to take ſome French Forts on the 
Ohio,' was told of the Ambuſcades, and defired to deſiſt; but 
through Pride and Obſtinacy, he Toft his Life in advancing to- 
wards Fort du Queſus; Governor Shirley alſo failed in his Inten- 
tions, at or on the Lake Ontario; but Colonel Moncton after- 
wards drove the French out of all their Forts in and about the 
Biy of Fundy, and forced above 15000 French and Acadians to 
give up theic Arms. 3% 
The French were almoſt deſtroyed by Engliſh Cruizers, there 
being above 300 Merchant Ships taken, 
A moſt dreadful Earthquake happened at Lion, which laid 
from Part of it in Ruins, and above 10000 Perſons loſt their 
ives, with an incredible Quantity of Money and Effects, Vo- 
vember 1, Proviſions of all Sorts are ſent to the Portugueſe, and 
ſome Money, to the Value of 100, ooo . 1 
THT 1756, - ; 
The French very ſecretly prepare to take Minorca, Admiral 
4g in April was ſent with ten Ships of the Line to protect this 

lace and Gibraltar; but Gallifiomere with 12 Ships, 5 Frigates, 
and 16000 Men, landed at Mznorca, and inveſted Fort St. Phi. 
Up. Byng afterwards fell in with the French Squadron, but no- 
thing was done. Fort Philip ſurrenders at laſt; and about the 
ſame Time, News came that the French had taken Ofxvego, 

Auguft 12, Admiral Byng returned to England, and was com- 
mitted Priſoner to Greenwich Hoſpital. 

Hawke and Saunders ſuperſede Byng. 

The Hanoverians and Heſfians arrive in England, and Corn 
being very dear, it cauſed great Diſturbances. _ - | 

The King of Pruffia gains a complete Victory at Lowſchbuts, 
and took Dreſden. 781 . ie 

A Subſcription was opened by Juſtice Fielding, by which 
400 vagabond Boys were decently clothed and fitted out for his 
Majeſty's Service. 4 : 

Jonas Hanway, Eſq; formed the Plan of the Marine Society, 
by which the Navy has been ſupplied with upwards of 5000 Men, 
and near as many Boys. | | 

William Pitt, Eq; choſen principal Secretary of State, in the 
Room of Henry Fox, Eiq; | 3644 

The Duke of Devonſbire Head of the Treaſury, Earl Temple 
of the Admiralty, and Mr. Legge of the Exchequer, . 


| 1757. . 
attempted to ſtab the French King, Jan, 6. 
5 


Damien 
3 LA Admiral 
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Admiral Byng ſhot on Board the Monargue, March 14. 

Pitt and Legge reſign their Employments, but were preſented 
with gold Boxes and their Freedom by the City of London. 

The King of Pry//ia defeats Count Brown near Prague, and 
 beheged the City. | | | Y 
Count Dau defeats the Pruſſians, and the ſiege of Prague is 


raiſed, N 
Calcutta in the Eaft- Indies taken by the Nabob, and 170 Eng- 


liſmen were put into a very confined Dungeon, call'd the Black- 


hole, many of which periſhed. | 
Mr. Pit reinſtated Secretary of State; Mr. Eegge Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; the Duke of Newcafile firlt Lord of the 


Treaſury ; Lord Anſon firit Lord of the Admiralty, and Mr. 


Fox Pavmaſter of the Forces, bon an 
A very violent Hurricane in North America, which did great 
Damage to Admiral Holbourne's Squadron there. | 
The King of - Pruſſia defeated Count Daum at Liſſa. 
' Marſhal Richlieu threatened to deftroy Hanover, and cruelly 


ſet Fire to Zell, and many little Children periſhed in the Orphan- 


Houſe. | | 
Princeſs Caroline Elizabeth, third Daughter to his Britannic 

Majeſty, died December-28; ſhe was a Princeſs poſſeſſed with 
all Humanity and Complacency. | 
1758. 


: Captain Lockhart, of the Tartar, for his gallant Behaviour 


in ſupporting Trade, was preſented by the Merchants of Lon 
don with a very fine elegant Piece of Plate, and by the Merchants 
of Briſtol with a Gold Cup. * 5 
The fine temporary Bridge which was built croſs the Thames 
the Time London Bridge was repairing, was burnt down Apr. 11, 
» The Britih Troops under the Duke of Marlborough landed 
at Cancalle near St, Maloe's, and burnt about 100 Sail of Ship- 


ing. 's 
een beſieged under Admiral Boſcawen and General 


Amberſt, and ſurrendered the 26th of July. 


General Abercromby appeared before Ticonderago, but lot 


near 2000 Men, c. Lord Howe was killed in the March; 
but he ſent Bradfireet againſt Fort Frontiniac, which he took and 
demoliſhed, * 

Commodore Howe, with the Duke of Jorł on Board the Eſex, 
proceeded with a F leet to Cherburg, then landed, and deſltoyed 
its Baſon and Fortifications, took all their Cannon, and burnt 
all the Veſſels in the Harbour, An Attempt was made againſt 
St. Maloe's ;* they landed near St. Cas, but were repulſed by the 
French, and ſeveral were killed, among which was Colonel 


Drury. 
4 : John 
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Jubn Fielding, Eſq; formed the Plan for the Alum (near 
Weftminſter Bridge) for orphan Girls, in May, | 
The Magdalen-Houſe in Preſcot-ftreet, Goodman's Fields, un- 
der the Management of Robert Dingley, Eſq; was open for peni- 
tent Proſtitutes the Auguft following. Dante 
The Ruſſians beſiege Cuſtrin, the King of Pruſſia gives them 
Battle, and killed 21,000, with the Loſs of 2000 only, | 

The King of Portugal wounded by Ruffians, Oflober . 
Count Daun ſurprized the Ruſſians at Hohkerchen, killed 7000, 
with Prince Francis of Brunſwic, and Field Marſhal Keith. 


1759 N 

Her Royal Highneſs Anne, Princeſs of Orange, and eldeſt. 
Daughter to his Britannic Majeſty, died January 12th. | 

Commodore Keppel took the Iſlande, Forts, and Garriſons of 
Gore. | 4 | ht 

The Iſland of Guadaloupe taken by Commodore Moore, 

Sir William Johnſon took Fort Niagara, and General Amberft 
Ticonderago and Crown- Point. 

The famous Battle of Minden was fought Auguft 1, between 
P: ince Ferdinand and Marſhal Contades; the Marthal loſt x0,000 
Men, the Englifb behaving with-unparalleled Bravery, - -- 

Admiral Heſcaten beat M. de la Glue, and took and burnt 
ſour large Men of War. | 1 * 

Queber, Capital of the French in North America, taken by 
Forces under general Wolfe, who loſt his Life in the Action, and 
the Houſe of Commons ordered a Monument to his Memory in 
Veſiminſter Abby. So | 

An Invaſion from France was highly talked of; as alſo a De- 
ſcent upon Ireland, in a Fleet commanded. by *"MoCpzflans ; but 
the brave Admiral Hawke came up wih wem, and took and 
ſunk five of them, and drove eight up the River Flame, and diſ - 
perſed the reſt z for this ſignal Service, he had the Thanks of the 
H: uſe of Commons, and a Settlement of 2000 l. per Annu on 
himſelf and Family, | 


1760. 


Brigadier Murray made Governor of Quebec. 
In February M. Thurot landed 1000 Men in Ireland, but was 
aſterwards killed in an Engagement with the bold Captain Elliot. 
Earl Ferrers executed at burn for the Murder of Mr. Jobn- 
Jon, his Steward, May 5. , ( 
July 3, a dreadſul Fire in his Majeſty's Yard at Portſmouth, 
July 31, the Hereditary Prince gained a ſignal Victory over 
= ra 8 at Erxdof, owing in à great Meaſure to Ellzot's 
Irſe. | 17 
Auguſt 1 5, was a remarkable Battle between the King of a 15 
© +2 | 
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| «a. 4 , J 5” TER »*QOR.3 
"Fa ang Gem ral Laden,” near Liguitz, ih which. 0% Auſtrian: 
were killed agd'weuntett ; 4000 d Ken Prilyneys,, with go Pieces 
ol C anner, e. the Prufſians lofng but abgut 10% Mer. 
: "Capraiy ron. in the Fame, 0: (hoged.in, the Guiph of 5. 
* Lawrence three French Frigates,. and twenty-two ether Veſſels, 
=": September 8, the Gartiton of Montreal tvircndered iht mlelves 
Pritoners to Lord Colville and General Aubert. 
October 16, the Lord Mayor and City,humbly addrefled his 
Majeſty, and congratulatel him on the Nn en of Cana: a, 
+ Oftober 13, his Maj: fty had 2 particular Peſire to ſee a, Bat- 
t. ion of Guards piſs though Kenſington in their Way to Por- ſ- 
mouth ; and preſently after was ſeizett, with ſome Diſor der, wb.ch 
ob the 25th was veiy violent, and between the Hours of y and 8 
in the Morning he was ſpetcchleſs, and expired ſoon aſter. The, 
died one of the beſt and moſt pacific Princes that ever (at on the 
Egli Throne, He died in the 77th Year of his Age, after a 
long and glorious Reign upvaris of thirty-three Years; He 
loved his SubjeAs, and was tecipreca]'y beloved by lh: For lo 
great was his Tenderneſs towards their Lives and Will heir g, 
that it is ain med as Truth, that he never hgned. a dead Wil- 
rant for the molt abandoned Malefactor but vith great R:!vc- 
"ance, and an evident ſhew of Pity and Campoſhon,., In ſhort, 
be was beloved by all the Princes of every Nation, and nothing 
can compenſate ſo great a Loſs, but the Hqve and Confidence of 


bp Grandlon, George III. (our new mott gracious Sovereign) 


tveading in the fame Tract, and ruliog'his People {as bis nbi, 
geod, and*illyfirious Grandſire has done) with all. godly Quiet- 
nels. | Are ith 
TA B L E. XXI. 2 
„ an goa ,, 
George III. proclaimed King, Sunday, October 26. 
The Prufſians beat the Swedes art Paſtaualeſ October 17. 
Firſt Stone of the Bridge at Bla Hriars laid by Sir Thomas 
Ch.tty, Knight, Lord Mayor of- London, October 3 
. The Kung of Pruffa gin a complete Victory over Ma: ſhal 


Daun near Torgau, November 3. „l AIdztitt I} 
is late Mojelly interied in Henry. VIT's. Chapel at /- 


.; miſter, Nouemberũ i. | 9: 
N oi n gap i 41311 1761. meier ITE ' 
«1». Buckingham-Houſe bought ſor the Ule of her Royal Highneſs 
the Pmnerſs Dowager of ales, for 21;ro0 [> Fan's, * 
An At of an additional Duty of 3s. per Barrel-on Beer con- 
ſumed, Jan. e a ee Aureon | 
Died the Right Honourable Edward Boſtawven,: Admiral of 
the Blue. | | wal 
we Captain 


_ 
9 


| tua 23. 


| 2th tinjco, and was 3470 30% %, Captain Donel, the Com 
| man get, was "killed; as allo very near 1999 Men, Jau. 15 


x Wir, and drove tree more into FR e in Hi/paniola, 


- 


* 
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——z hipſton, in the Richmond, togk: 3, French Ship » 
Cort of Fiziders, (called the Felicite). he was: 64 0 


Rear Admin; al Holmes took or deſtroyed two. French. N 


49 10. —_— 9 beirn 


general Faſt; brug 1 13. IP 
' Died the Rig ht” Honourable TW; Ye "Folkeſtone, Re 
Fringe Fes and the Marquis of Granby beat the French 
' neat Hauſen, February 21, 
Admiral Hatoke took and deſtroyed ſeveral French Fata 
"ahi retook ſeveral Engl, Veſſels in or near Qyeberon, Ray, Fe- 


Tube Right Honourable Arthur Orflazy Eq ho bad been 
Speaker in the Houſe of Commons — Years, reſigns, 
by Reaſon of Age, and receives the Thanks of the Hook for 
his Service,” March 18, vr (1 
Died the Right Honourable James, Lord Forbes. 
"Two Perſons arrived at Cologn, and declared, that the World 


ulld heat an end in 1773 3 they appeared upon Examination 


q be Aber Prophets Or great Scholars, for they were examined N 


y the, Jeſuits, and far exceeded them all in the, Languages of 


| EN Creek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, .&c., They. faid they were 


com? to turn. Men to Repentance, and being put i into. — they 


broke” them (as it is reported) eaſily. They laid they had hẽ,ũ] 
on Earth ſeven Hundced Lows and ſaid as follows s. 


1. Thete will be a general War in 176 5. Wo 
2, Conſtantinople deftroyed, 1766, I of? 
3. The true God confeſſed. by all Nations, 1767. 
+ A great Man will give his Teſtimony to it, 1768. 
England will be overflowed, 1569. Sadie... | 
A As univerſal Earthquake, 1770. mu 
7. The Sun, Moon, and Stars will fall 1771. 
$. The Globe of the Earth burnt, 17724, 8 
. The univerſal Judgment, 1773. 
t has much amoſed al Europe, but it is ſuppoſed to be only a 
Juggle among the Jeſuits. | 
An Euthquake happened at ene April 1$; there were no 
Houſes fell; but ſever] large Buildings were moved out of their 
Places into a different Poſition ; among which was the Conſul's 
Houſe, which was carried near tuo Yards from the Place where 
it ſtood, and the Frent turned two Points had yu Compete in 
its Poſition: & N . 
Tranſit of the Sun over 2 Jane 6. N 
Bellifle taken, June th. 0 ne dit, #95 
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uh 20, News arrived at Yhitehall of Pondicherry ſurrendering. 
to Colonel Coote and Admiral Stevens, Jan. 1 Ne 

Ju a1," Commodore Sir James Douglas ſends, Word to Mr. 

elan of the Surrender of Dominique or Dominico, June 8. 
his ip a ſmall but fertile Ting, lying between Che and 
Mar tinico, © 1134 0, £&XR K - 0 A I 4 IT $a : 1 6 + 
A moſt dreadful Storm and Whirlwind happened at Charles - 
Town in South Carolina on the 4th of May; it was ſeen abopt 
two o Clock coming down Wampoo Creek, and paſſed down Afb- 
72 River like a lat ge Column of Vapour and Smoke, and with 
uch Strength and Velocity that. it almoſt emptied the River, 
threw op the Water to an incredible Height, and whirled round 
the very Clouds, and every Thing about it; ſunk-five Ships in 
an Inſtant, and tore and threw up the reſt againſt each other in a 
Hock ing Manner: In fort, had there not . (as is com- 
.. monly. expreſſed) a very great Guſt of Wind from Cooper's Ri- 
ver, which met this Column of Air, it muſt have totally deſtroy - 
ed the whole Town inſtantaneouſly ; but this broke it, and a 
moſt hideous Noiſe like perpetual Thunder continued for ſome 
Time. But by kind Providence the Town was preſerved ; the 
Damage amounted but to about 24,0007. and only four;Lives 
were loſt in the Shipping, but it drove down many Houſes in 
its Courſe ; tore every tree up in its Place; killed the Cattle, and 
drove every Thing before it, till it was broke. 

Prince Ferdinand gains a Victory over Prince Soubize, in the 
Neighbourhood of Hanover, July 16; he took nine Pieces of 
. fix Pair of Colours, and killed and wounded near 3 

en. A kts * , 
The King declares his Mind to the Council of his Intention to 
take a Royal Conſort; and the privy Counſellors defire it may - 
be made public z accordingly, it was publicly declared the 8th 
of July, that the King intended to make the Princeſs Charlette 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz his Royal Conſort in Marriage, ' 
The French were beat by Prince Ferdinand and the Marquis of 
Granby, near Burena, Auguſt 15. * 
Prince Henry of Brunſwic died at Ham, Auguſt 13, of the 
Wounds he received in a Skirmiſh Zuly 23. | | 
Her Serene Highneſs Princeſs Sophia Charlotte, with the Earl » 
of Harcourt, arrived at Harwich, September 8, and lay at Vi- 
tham at Lord Abercorns, and the next Day proceeded to St. 
James's; and in the Evening the Solemnity of his Majeſty's 
Mairiage with her was'performed'in the Royal Chapel, by the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. | | 
The King and Queen crowned in Weſtminſier-Abby, Septem- 
ber 22. | 
One Houſe at the Corner of Parliament-ſtreet was let for 6c0 
Guineas; and Mr. Vaugban, Maſter of the Royal wg et 
alace- 
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Palace-Y ard, way offered 500 Hundred -Guineas for bis Houle, 
only for the Coronation Diy, but refuſed it. 


The French under the Marquis 4 Conflanz committed unheard 
of Exuelties at or about Embden, raiſing great Contributions, 
cutting off Women, kiiliog and blowing up Perſons, and com 
mitting all Mianer Rivages, September 22 > 

Sir Job Cuſt choſen Speaker, Nowember 6. vi 

General Platen (one of the Prufian Commanders) was for- 
prized by General Berg near Stargard, but was repulſed, with 
the.Loſs of 5000 Men. 

The Reverend Me. Whitefield gave to the Reverend Hegenhayn, 


his Majeſty's German Chaplain, 2001, for the Service and Sufe 
tenance of the Pruſſtian Soldiers. 


17562. W 
War proclaimed. againſt Spain about twelve at St. Famer's, 
and about two O'Clock at the 28 Exchange, N Ja- 


24 4+ 
Raby Faſt. 


The Empreſs of all the Rufhas, and ſecond Davghicr to Pe- 
ter the Great, died February 5. 


General Monckton and Ad miral * land at e, Ja- 


2ανννν 20. 
Bork Royal taken, Feb. 10. 


© Port Pierre's, or St, Peter's, taken, Feb. 27. 
Martigica conquered, Feb. 28. 


The” Iſland of St. Lucia ſurrenders to Captain Harwey, 


March I. 


"Granada taken, March 16, by Brigadier Walſh, without the 
Loſs of one Man, 


© The firſt Stone of the new Jeauiſb Synagogue oppobite Cree- 
Church, Leadenball- ſtreet, was laid with great aka an | 
Ma 28. 
Prince Ferdinand and the Engh/b beat the French under the 
Ma rſhals'd" Eſtrees and Soubize, at Grebenſtein, June 24. 


Peter III. mperor of Ruſſia, dethroned by his Empreſs Ca- 
therine, July 9. 
The Emperor, it is believed, was murdered; but ſhe pub- 
liſhed a curious Declaration, that he died of a bloody Flux, June 
16th, though it is very evident he died in a very ſecret Place, 


for we never had any real 3 given where or how he tied, | 


but by her plauGble. Change 


The Queen delivered 75 a Prince, Auguſt 12, about ſeven i in 
the Morning. 


The King of Pru/ia beats the Auſtrians at or near uuns C 
dorf. a ay af 


The young Prince of Wales chrilened the Name of G 
"REA Frederic, Sept, 8. * * 
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Saturday 11, 3007 S1ip+-Letters from Jamaica and the Lee- 


«ard Iſlands came to the general Poſt-Office, 
The Havanna taken under the Earl of Albemarle, Sir George 


Pocock, 8&c, Auguſt 18 and 19. 
Garnſon of _S:. John furrenders and. capitulates to General 


Amberſt, Sept. 20. 
Battle beween the French, Engliſh, and Haneverians, at or 


near Bruckner Mull in Germany, Sept. 26. 
The King of Pruſſia takes Schrveidnitz, Of. 9. 
Preliminary Articles of Peace between England and France 


ſigned at Fontainebleau, Now. 3. 
Convention ſigned at Caſe! vetwren Prince Ferdinand and the 


Marſhals 4 E/ir#es and Soubize, New. 16. 
1763. 
Duke Njverncis made a Feliow of the Ripa Society, Janu- 


ary 28. 

Abe Right Honovrable William Beckford Lord! Mayor of Lon- 
dan, made a grand Entertainment at his Manfion Houſe to the 
Duke of York, and a great Number of the Nobility and Gen- 
try. The Supper confilted of between three and tour Hundred 
covered Piſhes, and alto a vey fie Deſert, Feb, 4. 

The d-finitive Treaty gf Peace arrives from: Paris, ſigned by 
the Duke of Beiferd,,the Duc de Praſtin, and the Marm "quis de 


Grimaldi, Feb. 19 


The Ratific3tion of the Treaty paſſed the great Seal, Feb. 22. 


News srrired f.om Corte dated Now 1. giving an Account 
that on the 15th. of Ofober the Magazine, containing 8 500 Ih. 
of Gun-Powder, blew up, and brat the Governor's Houſe down, 
but killed but few Perſons, confidering the Quantity, but it ſet 


Fire to the Negro Town, and totally conſumed it, 
The Sea broke in at Tbamp in the Iſland of Ely, made a Breach 


or Chaſm of 100 Yards, and overfloxed all the Parts there: 
The Damage was computed at 109,000], Many other Places 
© alſo the Sea broke in upon, and at others roſe to an uncommon 
Height, which overflowed and did unaccountable Damages, 
Feb. 20, 21, 22, &c, 

There was en exadt Balance made between the French and 
our Government relating to the Priſoners of War, and the Ba- 


lagce due to zs amounted to upwards of 1,200,000 J. ſterling. 
x; proclaimed between Exglund, France, and & ajn, on 


Tueſday, Marc 23. We hope it will be a happy and laſting one. 


1 H E 


YOUNG MAN 's 


Book of Knowledge, &c. 


_ WV 0 — 


N F. 
e Aer 
- DIALOGUE H. Scr. I. 


TYRO, \ A 4 do you mean by Geography ? 
PHIL, 8 teaches the Properties of 
the Earth, in Reſpect both to Land and Wa- 

ter; as alſo the different Situation and Diſtance in Reſpect of 
each other. 
TyRo. Into how many Parts is the Earth divided? 
PHIL. Into- many, but all are contained under four Heads, 
called Quarters. 
TrRO. What are the Names of theſe four Quarters ? 
PHIL. They are call'd, 1. Europe, 2. Afia, 3. 

4+ America. 

TrRo. What are the other nominal Parts of the Earth; or 
how is it yet further divided in Relation to Land and Water? 
PH1L. Into ten different Names; five belonging to the Di- 

viſion of Land; wiz. 1. A Continent. 2. An Ifland. 3. A 

Promontory or Cape. 4. A Peninſula; And 5. An Iſthmus, 

And theſe anſwer to the next five belonging to the Water; wiz. 

1. An Ocean. 2, A Lake. 3. A Bay. 4. A Gulph. And 

5 A Streight. Theſe anſwer to each other (as was ſaid be- 

ore) as more plainly appears by the following Deſcription. I 


LAND, 


— 


Hrica, and 
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LaND. 
1. A Continent-is a large 
Tract, or vaſt Extent of main 


Land, not ſeparated by any 


Ocean, Thus Europe, Aſia, 


Africa, &c. are Continents. 


2. An Ifland is a Tract of 
Land ſurrounded with Water: 
as Great Britain, Ireland, Ma- 
dagaſcar, &c. © 

3- A Promontory, or Cape, 


1s a Portion or Part of Land 


running far into the Sea; as 
Cape Verde, Cape of Good Hope, 
&c 


4. A Peninſula is a Part or 
Portion of the Earth almoſt 
ſurrounded with Water, ſave 
only a narrow Part or Neck of 
Land which ties or unites it to 
a Continent: as Africa itſelf, 
Futland, &c. &c. 

5. An Iſthmus is a narrow 
Part of Land, by which a Pe- 
ninſula is joined to a Continent, 
or Main-Land ; as the Iſthmus 
of Panama, which joins North 
and South America together 


the Iſthmus of Corinth, &c. &c. 


WATER. | 

1. An Ocean (or Sea) is a 
large Extent or Collection of 
Waters, free from Land ; ſuch 
as the Atlantic or Weſtern Ocean, 
the Indian Ocean, &c. 

2. A Lake is a Tract of 
Water ſurrounded by Land : 
as the Lake of Geneva, the 
Dead Sea. the Caſpian Sea, &c. 

3. A Bay is a Portion or 
Part of the Sea running far up 
the Main-Land ; as the Bay of 
Biſcay, Bay of Siam, &c. 

4. A Gulph (or inland Sea) 
is a Part of the Ocean almoſt 
ſurrounded with Land, ſave 
ſome Streight or narrow Gut of 
Water, by which it has Com- 
munication with the Ocean ; as 
the Gulph of Arabia, the Me- 
diterranean Sea, &c. 

5. A Streight is a narrow 
Paſſage or Part of the Sea, 
which joins one Sea to another; 
as the Streights of Gibraltar, 
which joins the Mediterrantan 
Sea to the Atlantick Ocean; the 
Streights of Babelmandel, &c. 


SCT. 5 


4 further Deſcription of the 


four Quarters of the Warld; 


and, 


I. ff EUROP E. 
Trao. What are the Principal Kingdoms or Parts into 


which Eurepe is divided? 


Pio. They are nine in Number, wiz. 1. Scandinavia, 
(which contains Sweden, or Sauedeland, Denmark, and Nor- 


way.) 


2. Moſcovia, or Ruſſia. 
LL Poland. 6. Spain. 7. Italy. 8 


3. France. 4. Germany. 
. Portugal. And 9. Turkey. 


1. of SCANDINAVIA, 


Tro. What do you mean 
whereabouts is it ſituate? 


by Scandinavia, and how, or 


PuHiL®. 
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Parlo. Scandinavia is a large Continent, fituate between 
fifty · ſour and ſeventy- two Degrees of N. Latitude; under which 
Name is comprehended the Kingdoms of Sueden, Denmark, 

and Noraway, as was ſaid before. 


1. SWEDEN. 


Trro. How is Sweden ſituate ? 

PH1Lo. Sweden is bounded on the N. and E. by Noravay, 
on the E. by Moſcovia, and on the S. by the Sound, and Part 
of the Baltick, Its Metropolis or Chief Town is Stockholm, - 
whoſe Diſtance from London is about twelve Degrees three fourths, 
Viz. eight hundred eighty-¹ Miles N. E. The longeſt Day 
in the moſt northern Parts of this Country is about two Months, 
and the ſhorteſt in the moſt ſouthern Parts about fix Hours and 
Half, | 

2. DENMARK. - 8 


TyRO. How is Denmart ſituate? 

PulLo. Denmark is bounded on the N. by the Sound, on the 
E. by the Baltick, on the S. by Part of Germany, and on the 
W. by the German Ocean. Its Metropolis is Copenhagen, whoſe 
Diſtance from London is about ſix hundred and ten Miles N. E. 
The Length of the longeſt Day, in the moſt northern Parts of 
this Country, is about ſeventeen Hours and Half long, and the 
ſnorteſt in the moſt ſouthern about eight Hours and Half long. 


3. NORWAY. 


Tyko. How is Norway ſituate? 
PuLo. Norway is ſituate on the N. W. and S. by Part of 

the Main Ocean, and on the E. by Sweden and the Gulpb of 
Bot hui. Its Metropolis is Bergen, whoſe Diſtance from London 
is about nine Degrees one fourth; viz. fix hundred forty- two 
Miles N. by E. The Length of the longeſt Day in the moſt 
northern Parts is above two Months, and the ſhorteſt in the moſt 
ſouthern about ſix Hours and Half. 


Il. Of MOSCOVIA or RUSSIA. 


Tyko. How is Moſcowra ſituate ? 

Pr1L0. Moſcovia is bounded on the N. by the great Northern 
Ocean, on the E. by Tartary, on the W. by Sweden, and on 
the 8. by the Caſpian Sea, and Part of Little Tartary and 
Georgia, Its Length is computed to be about one thouſand two 
hundred and fiſty Miles, and Breadth about one thouſand one 
hundred Miles, Its chief Province is Moſcowy, and its Me- 
tropolis Moſcow, whoſe Diſtance from London is about twenty- 
three Degrees wiz. is nearly ſixteen hundred Miles N. E. and 
about eight hundred E. of Cracow, The longeſt Day in _ 
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moſt northern Part of this Country is about two Months, and 
the ſhorteſt in the moſt ſouthern is about nine Hours and Half, 


III. Of FRANCE, 


TyRro. How is France ſituate ? 

PHiLo. France (called Gallia, or Place of the antient Gaul) 
is bounded on the N. by the Ergli/b Channel, on the E. by 
Germany, on the S. by Part of Spain and the Mediterranean Sec, 
and on the W. by the Bay of Biſcay, Its Length is computed 
to be five hundred and fifty Miles, and the Breadth three hun- 
dred and eighty. Its Metropolis is Paris, whoſe Diſtance from 
London is about three Degrees S. S. E. wiz. two hundred and 
ten Miles, The Length of the longeſt Day in the moſt ſouthern 
Part of this Kingdom is about ſixteen Hours one Quarter, and 


tbe ſhorteſt in the moſt ſouthern Part nine Hours one Quarter, 


IV. ff GERMANY. 


Tyko. How is Germany divided? 

PrILO. Germany is in Length about five hundred and fiſty 
Miles, and Breadth about five hundred and ten. Tt is divided 
into three Parts, viz. Holland, Flanders, and Upper Germany, 


1. HOLLAND, 


TyRo. How is Holland ſituate ? 
PH1LO. Holland is bounded on the N. by Part of the Ger- 


man Ocean, on the E. by Upper ney, on the S, by Flanders, 


on the W. and Part of the N. by the German Ocean. Its Me- 
tropolis (on the N. Part) is Amfterdam, whoſe Diſtance is 
about two hundred and ten Miles E. of London; and Rotterdam 
on the 8. which is about one hundred and ninety Miles S. E. 


of London. 
2. FLANDERS, or SPANISH NETHERLANDS, 


Tyko. How is Flanders ſituate ? 

PHriLo. Flanders is bounded on the N. by Holland, on the E. 
by Upper Germany, on the S. by France, and on the W. by 
the German Ocean. It has many fair and rich Provinces, the 
Metropolis of which is Antwerp, -whoſe Diſtance from London 
is about one hundred and eighty-five Miles E. | 


3. UPPER GERMANY. 


'TyYRO. What do you mean by Upper Germany, and how is 
it ſituate ? 

Pulbo. Upper Germany is Part of Germany itſelf, and Part 
of Gallia and Old Italy. It is bounded on the N. by Denmark 
and Part of the Baltick, on the E. by Poland, on the S. by 
Haly, and on the W. by France, Its Metropolis is Cologrr, 

8 


whole 
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whole Diſtance from London is about three hundred. and forty 
Miles E. : 
V. POLAND. 

TyrRO. How is Poland ſituate ? 

Pr1Lo. Poland is bounded on the N. by Part of Moſcomia 
and Part of the Baltick, on the E, by Little Tartary and Part 
of Moſcowia, on the S. by Hungary, Tranſilvania and Mol- 
dawvia in Germany, and on the W. by Upper Germany. Its 
Length is about fix hundred Miles, and Breadth about five 
bund and ninety. Its Metropolis is Cracow, whoſe Diſ- 
tance is from London thirteen Degrees one Halt, iz. about nine 
hundred and forty Miles E. The longeſt Day in the moſt 
northern Part of this Country is ahout ſeventeen Hours and 
Half, and the ſhorteſt in the moſt ſouthern about eight. Hours 
one Quarter. 

TyRo. Is there any other remarkable Places belonging to 
Poland ? 

Pn1Lo. Yes, Pruſa, whoſe chief Town is Dantzick ; and 
Little Ruſſia, whoſe chief Town 1s Lemburg, 


TyRo. How is Spain ſituate ? { 

PH1iLO. Spain is bounded on the N. by Part of. France and 
the Bay of Biſcay, on the E. by the Mediterranean, on the S. 
by the Streights of Gibraltar, and on the W. by Portugal. Its 
Metropolis is Madrid, whoſe Diſtance is better than eleven De- 
grees, Viz. about ſeven hundred and eighty Miles S. by W. 
of London. The longeſt Day in the moſt northern Parts of 
this Kingdom is about fifteen Hours one Quarter, and the 
- ſhorteſt in the moſt ſouthern Part is about nine Hours one 


Quarter. 


VII. Of PORTUGAL. 


TYRo. How is Portugal ſituate ? 

PHiLo, Portugal is bound:d on the N. by Part of the Bay 
of Biſcay, on the E. by Spain, and S. and W. by the Atlantic 
Ocean, Its Metropolis-is Lisbon, whoſe Diſtance from London 
is better than fourteen Degrees 8. W. by 8. wiz. about nine 
hundred and eighty Miles. The longeſt Day in the molt nor- 
thern Parts of this Country is about fifteen Hours, and the 
ſhorteſt in the moſt ſouthern about nine Hours three Quarters, 


Vil Of ITALY. 


TYRo. How is Italy ſituate ? - 

Pult o. Italy is bounded on the N. by Part of Germany, on 
the N. E. by the Adriatic Sea, or Gulph of Venice, and on the 
S. and W. by the Mediterranean and Part of France, Is Me- 
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tropolis is the City of Rome, (the Seat of Papacy, and Re- 


ſidence of the Pope, the pretended Succeſſor of St. Peter, and 
infallible Head of the Church in all ſpiritual Matters and Con- 
troverſies, as appears by the Articles of their Faith *) whoſe 
Diſt ance ſrom London 15 nearly thirteen Degrees S. E. wiz. about 
nine hundred and three Miles. 

Here follows a brief Account of the popiſh Creed, or 
Articles of Faith, commonly called Pope Pius IVth's Creed. 

Note. This Creed is divided into twenty-four Articles; the 
firſt twelve of which, being the very ſame as our Nicene Creed, 
JT omit, and begin with their thirteenth Article. 

Art. 13. I émoſt firmly admit and embrace the apoſtolical 
© and eccleſiaſtical Traditions, and all other Obſervations and 
£ Conſtitutions in the Church of Rome. 

Art. 14. I do admit the Holy Scriptures in the ſame Senſe 
£ that holy Mother-Church doth, whoſe Buſineſs it is to judge 
© of the true Senſe and Interpretation of them; and I will in- 
« terpret and receive them according to the unanimous Conſent 
c of the Fathers. 

{FP Art, 15. I do profeſs and believe that there are ſeven 
Sacraments of the New Teflament, truly and properly ſo 
called, inſtituted by Jeſus Chrift our Lord, and neceſſary for 
the Salvation of Mankind; tho' not all of them to every one; 
Viz. Baptiſm, Confirmation, the Euchariſt, Penance, Ex- 
treme Unction, Orders, and Marriage: and that they do 
confer Grace ; and that of theſe, Baptiſm, Confirmation and 
Orders, may not be repealed without Sacriſege: I do alſo 
receive and admit the received and approved Rights of the 
Catholic Church, in her folemn Adminiſtration of the ſaid 
Sacraments.” "ag 

Art. 16. I ü do embrace and receive all and every Thing 
© that hath been defined and declared by the holy Council of 
Freut, concerning Original Sin and Juſtification. 

N. B. Art. 17. [I do alſo profeſs that in the Maſs there 
is offered unto God a true, proper, and propitiatory Sacrifice 
for the Quick and the Dead ; and that in the mol holy Sa- 
crament of the Euchariſt there is truly, really, and ſubſtan- 
tially, the Body and Blood, together with the Soul and Di- 
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* As I am ſenſible the Emiſſaries of Rome are never wanting, 
by Artifice and Cunning, to gain many Proſeiytes to their Per- 
ſuaſion (and eſpecially from the eſtabliſhed Church) I think this Di- 
gteſſion will not be taken amiſs by true Lovers of Proteſtantiſm and 
Liberty; and as it may happen, that this ſmall Tract may fall into 
ſuch Hands as have not yet heard of their Errors and Inconſiſtencies; 
if but one out of thoſe many by this Means be prevented from falling 
.a Sacrifice to their pernicious Principles, it will both anſwer my De- 
fign and their Welfare, F 


© yinity 
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vinity of our Lord Jeſus Chrift ; and that there is a Con- 
verſion made of the whole Subſtance of the Bread into the 
Body, and of the whole Subſtance of Wine into the Blood; 
which Converſion the Catholic Church calls Tranſubſtan- 
tiation *.“ 

Art. 18. I confeſs under one kind only, whole and entire, 
© Chrift and a true Sacrament ig + taken and received.” 

Art. 19. I do firmly believe that there is a Purgatory, and 
* that the Souls kept Priſoners there do receive help by the Suf- 
* frages (or Prayers) of the Faithful.” | 

Art. 20. © I do likewiſe believe that the Saints reigning 
together with Chriſt are to be worſhipped and prayed unto ; 
and they do offer Prayers unto God for us; and that their 
© Relicks are to be had in Veneration.“ 

Art. 21. I do moſt firmly aſſert that the Images of Chr:f, 
of the Bleſſed Virgin, the Mother of God, and of the other 
* Saints, ought to be had and retained, and that due Honour 
* and Veneration ought to be given them.” 

Art. 22. *© 1 do affirm that the Power of Indulgencies was 
© left by Chrift in the Church, and that the Uſe of them is very 
* beneficial to chriſtian People.” 

Art. 23. I do acknowledge the Holy Catholic Roman 
© Church to be the Mother and Miſtreſs of all Churches; and 
© I do-promile and ſwear true Obedience to the Biſhop cf Rome, 
* the Succeſſor of St. Peter, the Prince of the Apoſtles, and 
« Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt.” 

Art. 24. I do undoubtedly receive and profeſs all other 
Things which have been delivered, defined, and declared by 
the ſacred Canons and occumenical Councils, and efpecialiy 
by the holy Synod of Trent; and all other Things contrary 
thereunto, and all Hereſies condemned, rejected, and ana- 
thematized by the Church, I do likewiſe condemn, reje et, 
and anathematize.” 

Conſider, Tyro, whether theſe Impoſitions are conſiſtent with 
Chriſtian Liberty. 


ef 
t 
c 
« 
F 
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* This Article is not only blaſphemous, but even ridiculous beyond 


Meaſure, fince every one knows that Matter, (wiz. any Subſtance) 
cannot be in two or more Places at one and the ſame Time: there. 
fore let us charitably conclude, that the more learned fort of Perſons 
cannot poſſibly believe this Article, though they are bound to give 
their Aſſent to it. | 

+ It is well worthy our Notice to obſerve, the Verb is, in this Ar- 
ticle is not good Grammar: For Chriſt and the Sacrament being two 


diſtint Things, the Verb ſhould be are, But to reconcile this with, | 


the foregoing Article, they have put the Verb is, to ſhew that the rea 
Body and Blood of Chriſt, and the Euchariſt, are one and the ſame” 
This is a cunning, yet wicked and ignorant Inconſiſteney. 
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IX. ff TURKEY n Europe. 


_ » Tzro, How is Turkey ſituate ? 

Philo. Turkey is bounded on the N. Part by Poland, on the 
E. by the Black Sea, and. Part of Turkey in A/ia, on the S. by 
Part of the Jonian Sea, and on the W. by the Gulf of Venice, 
and Part of Germany. It lies between thirty-ſix and forty nine 
Degrees N. Latitude, Its Metropolis is Conflantinople, whole 
Diſtance from London is twenty-three Degrees three fourths ; 
dix. about one thouſand fix hundred and fifty Miles E. by 8. 

The Length of this Country is about fix hundred and ſixty 
Miles, and its Breadth about the ſame. The longeſt Day in 
the moſt northern Part is about ſixteen Hours, and the ſhorteſt 
in the moſt ſouthern about nine Hours three Quarters, 


The Diviſion of TURKEY. 


Tyro. Is not Turkey divided into different Parts or Claſſes. 
Philo. Ves, into many, but chiefly into four; viz. 1, Hun- 
gary, 2. Greece. 3. Little Tartary, called by - fome Crim 
Tartary, from a large Town. 4. The Danubian Provinces, 


1. HUNGARY. 


Hungary, tho* now chiefly under the Emperor of Germany, 
is notwithſtanding a Part of Turkey, It is bounded on the N. 
by Part of Poland, on the E. by Tranfilvania, on the S. by 
Sclawonia, and on the W. by Auſtria. Its chief City is Buda, 
whoſe Diſtance from London is better than twelve Degrees and 
a half; viz. about eight hundred and forty Miles S. E. 


2. GREECE. 


Tyro. How is Greece ſituate ? | | 

Philo. Greece is bounded on the N. by the Danubian Pro- 
vinces, on the E. by the Ægean Sea, called Archipelago, on the 
S. and W. by the Mzdiuerranean. Its chief Cities are Athens 
(or Settines) and Andrinople ; the firſt of which is about four 
hundred and twenty Miles 8. W. of Cunflantinople, and the 
other about one hundred and forty-ſix N. W. of the ſame. Co- 
rinth is about fifty-four Miles W. of Athens, and Thebes, or 
Sttves, is about forty-five N. W. of Athens. 


3. LiTTLE TARTARY. 


Tyro. How is Little Tartary ſituate ? _ 

Fhilo, Little Tartary is bounded on the N. by Part of Me/- 
covia, on the E. by Georgia, on the S. by the Black Sea, and 
on the W. by Podolia. ; a 

b ts 
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Its Metropolis is Kaffa, ſubject to the Turks ; it ſtands near 
the Euxine Sea, about three hundred and eighty Miles N. E. 


of Conflantinople, and about five hundred Miles $..of Moſcow. 


4. Of the DANUBIAN Provmces. 


Tyko. What do you mean by the Danubian Provinces 3 and 
how are they ſituate ? . 

PHILo. They are ſo called, becauſe they chiefly ſtand upon, 
or near the Danube, which extends itſelf from Kilia, near ths 
Black Sea, to Vienna in Germany. 

Trro. How many Provinces are there? 

PHiLo. Nine; 1. Tranſiluania. 2. Valachia. 3. Moldawia, 
4. Romania. 5. Bulgaria. 6. Servia. 7. Boſnea, 8. Scla- 
vonia. 9. Croatia. 


| SECT. I. 
Of the BUROPEAN Janis; and; 


I f ENGLAND. 


TYRo. How is England fituate ? 

PHlLo. England (call'd alſo Anglia, Britannia, or Albion Þ 
is bounded on the N. by Scotland, on the E. by the German 
Ocean, on the S. by its own Channel, which parts it from 
France, and on the W. by Sr. George's, or the Irifb Sea: It 
lies between fifty and fifty-{ix Degrees N. Latitude: Its Lengths 
is about three hundred and twenty, and Breadth about two- 
hundred and ninety Miles: Its Metropolis is London, whoſe 
Latitude is about fifty-two Degrees and thirty Minutes. 

This Ifland contains thirty-eight Counties (be ſides Mzddleſex- 
and Cheſbrre) : It has two Univerſities, Cambridge and Oxford,, 
and twenty-four Biſhopricks. 

TrRO. Are theſe all the Counties in England ? 

PHILo. Yes, exclufive of Wales, which has four Circuits, 
twelve Counties, and four Biſhopricks. The longeſt Day in- 
the moſt northern Part is about ſeventeen Hours and an Halt, 
and the ſhorteſt in the moſt ſouthern about eight Hours. 


II. of SCOTLAND. 


'TYRo, How is Scotland ſituate ? 
PHILo. Scotland (called alſo Caledonia) is bounded on the- 
N. and W. by the Baltick Sa, on the E. by Part of the German 
Ocean, and on the S. by England. It lies between fifty-five 
and fifty-nine Degrees N. Latitude. Its Length is about two 
hundred and forty, and Breadth abeut one hundred and cighty: 
Miles, and its Metropolis is Edinburgh, whoſe Diſtance from. 
q K 3 Lendon 
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London is nearly four Degrees and a Half; wiz. about three 
hundred Miles almoſt N. The longeſt Day in the moſt northern 
Part of this Country is about eighteen Hours and a Half, and 
the ſhorteſt in the moſt ſouthern ſix Hours and a Half, 


mn. Of IRELAND. 


Tyko, How is [reland ſituate ? 

PaiLo. Ireland (called by ſome Britannia Parva, and by 
others Hibernia) is ſurrounded by the Britiſh Ocean. It lies 
between fifty - one and fifty-five Degrees of N. Latitude. The 
Length is about two hundred and ſixty, and Breadth about 
one hundred and fifty Miles. Its Metropolis is Dublin, which 
is diſtant from London nearly three Degrees and a Half; viz. 
about two hundred and forty Miles N. W. The Length of 
the longeſt Day in the moſt northern Part is about ſeventeen 
Hours and a Half, and the Length of the ſhorteſt in the moſt 
ſouthern about ſeven Hours three Quarters, 


| © 66s VE. vi (RUS » F 
I. Of the laſer European and, and firſt of ſach as lie 


near Great Britain. 


1. Thoſe on the North are, 
1. The Orkneys, or Orcades._ 2. Shetland, 


2. Thoſe on the Eaft are, | 
1. Holy Land. 2. Fern Iſland. 3. Cocket Iſland. 4. Sheppy 
Ifland. And 5. The Ie of Thanet. 
X 3- Thoſe on the South are, , 
1. Portland Iſland. 2. The Iſle of Wight, z. Portſea Iſland. 


4. Thoſe on the Weſt are, 


1. Lewis Iſland. 2. Skye. 3. Mul. 4. Jura. 5. Ila. 
6. Arran. 7. Men. $. Angleſey. And g. Scilly. 


II. Of other European Ilands more diflant from Great Britain, 


1. The AZoREsS. 

Theſe Iſlands lie W. of England, and are ſubje& to the King 
of Portugal. They are nine in Number; wiz, 1. St, Michael. 
2. St. Maria, 3. Tercera. 4, Gratioſa. 5. St. George's. 
6. Pico. 7. Hal. 8. Flores, And g. Cuervo. 


2. Thoſe 
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2. Thoſe of SWEDEN, 


Theſe are eight in Number; viz. 1. Rugon. 2, Bornhobn, 
3. Ocland. 4. Gothland, x5, Ocſal, 6, Dago. 7. Aland, 


8. Ween, | 
3. Thoſe of DENMARK. 


Theſe are nine; wiz. I. Zealand. 2. Funen. 4. Langland. 
4. Laland. «5. Falter. 6. Mena. 7. Femeren. 8. Aen. 
And 9. keland. 


4. Thoſe of NORWAY. 


Theſe are four ; wiz. 1. Carmen. 2. Hifteren. 3. Sanien, 
4. Suroy. 
5. MEDITERRANEAN Iſlands. 


TrRO. How many Iſlands go under this Name, and how 
are they ſituate ? 

PmLo. There are twenty-one nominal Iflands, which are 
ſituate S. of Eufope on, or near, the Mediterranean Sea; but 
the following are moſt noted; wiz. 1. Yowa. 2. Minorca. 
3. Majorca, fituate W. of Valencia in Spain. 4. Corfica. 5. Sar- 
digna, lying S. of Genoa. 6. Malta. 7. Sicily, lying 8. W. 
of Naples. 8. Cyprus. . Candia, And 10. Rhodes, S. of 
Antolia and Archipelago. . 

The other ſmall Iſlands are of little or no Signification. Thus 
much for Europe. A055 


DIALOGUE II. 


Of "A SI A. 


Tro. IN what Part of the Globe is Afia ſituate ? 

PuiLo. Af/ia, though called the ſecond, yet is the 
principal Quarter of the Globe, lying upon the E, Part thereof, 
and extends itſelf from ten Degrees 8. Latitude, to ſeventy ſix 
N. Latitude, and is divided into five principal Parts; wiz, 


1. Tartary. 2. China. 3. India. 4. Perfia. And g. Turkey. 


1. Of TARTARY. 


TyRo. How is Tartary ſituate ? 
PntLo. Tartary is bounded on the N. by the Tartarian 


SzcT, I. 5 


Ocean, or Frozen Sea, on the E. by the ſame, and the Main 


Ocean, on the S. by China, India, and Perfia, on the W. by 
Muſcovia or Ruſſia. It lies between thirty-five and feventy-ſix 
Degrees N. Latitude, and under the ſeven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve, and thirteen N. Climates ; is about three thou- 
ſand Miles long, and two thouſand two hundred and fifty _— 
8 an 
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and its chief City is Cambalie. The longeſt Day in the moſt 

northern Part is about two Months, and the ſhorteſt in the moſt 

ſouthern about nine Hours three Quarters, It is ſubje& to the 
Great Cham's deſpotic Government. 


2. Of CHINA, 


Tre. How is China ſituate ? | 

PHiLo. China is bounded on the N. by Part of Tartary, on 
the B. by the Chingſian Ocean, on the S. by Part of the Indian 
Ocean, on the W. it has India without the Ganges. It lies be- 
tween the fourth, fifth, and fixth N, Climates, is about one 
thouſand four hundred Miles long, and one thouſand two hun- 
dred and ſixty broad, and its chief City is Pekin, whoſe Diſ- 
tance from London is ſeventy Degrees and a Halt; v/z. about 
four thouſand nine hundred Miles E. and from Pekin to Nankin 
about ſix hundred and ninety Miles S. E. in the former of which 
is a Bell eleven Feet Diameter, and twelve. Feet high, weighing 
about fifty-three Tons and a Half. The longeſt Day in the 
moſt northern Part is about fourteen Hours three Quarters, and 
the Length of the ſhorteſt in the moſt ſouthern 1s about ten 
Hours three Quarters, It is under the Government of the Great 


Cham. 
3. Of INDIA, 


Tyko. How is India ſituate ? 

PHILo. India is bounded on the N. by Part of Tartary, on 
the E. by China, on the S. by the Gulf and Bay of Bengal, and 
on the W. by Perſia. It lies between nine Degrees of S. and 
thirty-four of N. Latitude. Its Length is computed one thou- 
fand ſix hundred and eighty Miles, and Breadth much the ſame, 
and lies under the third, fourth, Sc. N. Climates. It is di- 
vided into theee grand Parts; wiz. 1. The Great Mogul's Em- 
pire, containing Delli Agra (his imperial Seat) Cambaia and 
Bengal. 2. India within the Ganges, whoſe chief Kingdoms 
are Decan, Golcond, Biſnagar, and Malabar. 

3- India without the Ganges, whoſe chief Kingdoms are Pega, 
Tonquin, Cochinchina, and Siam; this laſt contains Martiban 
Stam, and Malucca, ſubject to the King of Pegu. Length of 
Days and Nights much the ſame as in China, 


4+ Of PERSIA, 


TYRoO. How is Perfia ſituate ? 
PHiLo. Perfia is bounded on the N. by the Caſpian Sea, on 


the E. by India, on the S. by the Perſian Gulf and Indian Ocean, 
and on the W. by Afiatic Turkey. It lies between twenty-five 
and forty-five Degrees of N Latitude, and under the third, and 
fourth N. Climate. Its Length is computed about one thou- 
ſand four hundred and fifty Miles, and Breadth one thouſand 
two 
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two hundred and fifty. It is divided into three Parts, N. 
Middle and 8. It is governed by the deſpotic Power of the 
Great Sopby. They are chiefly Mahometans. The longeſt Day 
in the moſt northern Parts is about fourteen Hours three Quar- 
„ters, and the ſhorteſt in the moſt ſouthern about thirteen Hours 
one Quarter. 


5. Of TuRkey in As IA. 


Tyko. How is Turkey ſituate ? 

PH1Lo, Turkey, ſituate in Aa Minor, is bounded on the N. 
by the Black Sza, on the E, by Per/ia, on the S. by Part of 
Africa and Part of the Indian Ocean, on the W. by the Red Sea. 
It lies between twelve and forty-ſix Degrees of N. Latitude 
is computed. about two thouſand one hundred Miles long, and 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty broad. It contains fix 
great Parts; v!z. 1. Natolia, whoſe chief City, or Town, is 
Burſa. 2. Arabia, whoſe Metropolis is Midina. 3. Syria, 
whoſe Capital is Aleppo. 4. Diarbeck, whoſe chief City is 
Bagdat. 5. Turcomania, whoſe Capital is Arzerum, And 6. 
Georgia, whoſe Metropolis is Teflis. This vaſt Country is in- 
habited by Chriftians, Mabometans, Jews, &. but is chiefly _ 
under the Ottoman Yoke. 


"4 Bf gs a 
> Of the Aſiatic I/lands. 


Tro. How many Iſlands are here, and how are they ſituate? 

PHiLo. There are a great Number, but the chief are theſe 

ſix, whoſe Situation is as follows; 1. Japan lands, E. of 

- China, 2. The Philippine lands, 8. W. of Japan. 3. The 

Maluccas, 8. of the Philippine. 4. The Sund, W. of the 

Moluccas, And 5, Ceyton, W. of the Sund, whoſe Capital is 
Candea, or Candy, And thus much for Aa. | 
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DTALOGURB IV, Ser. L 
Of AFRICA. 


TYRo. OW is Africa ſituate ? ; 
 Pa1Lo. Africa, the third Quarter of the World, 
and fituate W. on the Globe, is almoſt ſurrounded with the - 
lantic, Ethiopian, and Indian Oceans, and is extended from 
thirty-five Degrees of S. Latitude, to about thirty- five N. It 
is 3 divided into eight Parts; viz. Egypt, Barbary, 
Bildulgerid, Zaara, called the Deſart, Negro- Land, Guinea, 
Nubia, and Ethiopia, belides Iſlands. | 
1. 
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| 1. Of EGYPT. 


Tyko. How is Egypt ſituate and divided? 

Pu1Lo. Egypt is bounded on the N. by Part of the Mediter- 
franca Sea, on the E. by the Iſthmus of Fuex and the Red Sea, 
on the 8. by Nubia, on the W. by Barbary and the Deſart. It 
was formerly called Miſraim. It is divided into North Erife, 
or Lower Egypt, whole Metropolis is Sabider, Upper Egypt, 
whoſe Capital is Sabid. And 4, The Red Sea and its Coats, 
whoſe Capital is Mir. Ir lies between twenty-one and thirty- 
one N. Latitude, and under the fourth and fifth N. Climate, 
is about fix hundred and fifty Miles long, and three hundred 
broad. It is governed by the Turtiſb Emperor, by a Baſa, 
who reſides at Grand Cairo. 


2. Of BARBARY. 


Tyko. How is Barbary ſituate ? f : 

PH1Lo. Barbary is bounded on the N. by Part of the Medi- 
ferranean, on the E. by Egypt, on the S. by Bildulgerid, and 
on the W. by Part of the Atlantic, Ocean. Is extended from 
twenty-nine to thirty-ſeven Degrees of N. Latitude, and lies 
under the fourth and fifth N. Climate, Its Length is two 
I N three hundred Miles, and Breadth three hundred and 
eighty. 

Barbary is divided into ſeven different Parts, or Kingdoms; 
u. Morocco, Frez, Telenſin, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and 
Barca, whole chief Towns are of the lame Name, . 

It is chiefly under the Government of the Grand Turk, and 
Emperor of Morocco, who is called- alſo Emperor of Africa, 
King of Morocco, Fez, Sus, and Taſſale; Lord of Gags, Dara, 
and Guinea, and Great Zeriff of Mabomet, and, conlequently, ' 
their Religion is Mahometaniſm, The longeſt Day is tourteen 
Hours one Quarter, and the ſhorteſt ten Hours and a Half, as 
in Egypt. — 

3. Of BiLDULGERILD, 

Tro. How is Bildulgerid ſituate ? 

PHILo, Bildulgerid is ſituate on the N. by Barbary, on the 
E. by Egypt, on the 8. by Zaara, on the W. by Part of the 
Atlantic Ocean. It lies between twenty-nine and thirty-one 
Degrees of N. Latitude, and under the third and fourth N. 
-Climate, Its Length is about two thouſand and fifty Miles, 
and Breadth three hundred, The longeſt of Days is from four- 
teen Hours to ten and a Quarter, It is governed by many little 
Ts but all ſubject to the Great Turk, or Emperor of 

occo. 


7. of 
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4. Of ZXARA, or the DESART, 


Tro. How is this Deſart ſituate ? | 

PaiLo, Zaara is bounded on the N. by Bildulgerid, on the 
E. by Egypt and Nubia, on the S. by Negro-Land, and on the 
W. by the Atlantic Ocean. ä 

It is divided into ſeven Parts; wiz, Borno, Gago, Bardoa, 
Lempta, Targa, Zuenziga, and Zanhaga, whoſe Capital is 
Targaſſa, the others have the ſame Names as their Provinces. 
It lies under fifteen and twenty ſix Degrees of N. Latitude, and 
under the third and fourth Climate; is in Length about two 
thouſand three hundred and forty Miles, and Breadth about 
three hundred and thirty, The Days are from ten Hours and 
- a Quarter to thirteen and three 9 long, Their Govern- 
ment is by ſeveral Lords and Kings, called Xeques, and they 
are chiefly Mabometans, h 


5. Of NeGRO LAND. 


TyRo; How is the Land of Negroe's ſituate ? 

PhiLo. Negro-Land, bounded on the N. by Zaara, on the 
E. by Nubia, on the 8. by Guinea, on the W. by Part of the 
Atlantic Ocean, It lies between eight and twenty-two Degrees 
of N. Latitude, and under the ſecond and third N. Climate. 
It is Computed to be about two thouſand two hundred and 
eighty Miles long, and fix hundred broad, It is divided into 
thirteen Provinces 3 wiz, Genohoa, Gelata, Tombut, Agades, 
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Cano, Caſſena, Guangara, Melli, Mandinga, Gago, Guber, Zeg- {019318 
zeg, and Zarnfara, whole Capitals are of the ſame Name, The (1124188 
Days are very little different in Length from thoſe in Zaara. {181348 
It is governed by ſeveral Kings, but all, or moſt, are ſubje& 17 

. to the King of Tombut. Groſs Idolatry and Mahometiſin pre- | | | 


vail here, | 
| 6, Of GUINEA, 


Tyko. How is this Country ſituate? 
" Pr1Lo, Guinea is bounded on the N. by Negro Land, on the 
E. by Ethiopia Exterior, on the S. hy the Ethiopian Ocean, and 
and on the W. by the Atlantic Ocean, It is divided into four 
Parts; 1. The Coaſt of Malzguette, whoſe Capital is Timan, 
2. The Ivory Coaft weſtward, whoſe Metropolis is Toba, 3, 
The Golden Coaft caſtward, whoſe Capital is St, George de Ming. 1 64 
And 4. The Kingdoms of Benin, Metropolis Arda, Guinea | $1791 
lies between five and thirteen Degrees of N, Latitude, Its 114-176 
Length is one thouſand three hundred and twenty Miles, and 4 Bl 
B. eadth about four hundred, It is ſubje& to the Emperor of 
Guinea, and Paganiſm is here obſerved to equal Heighth and 
, ridiculous 
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ridiculous Superſtition, Their Days are from eleven Hours 
three Quarters to twelve and three Quarters, 


7, Of NuB1A, 


Tro. How is Nubia ſituate ? 
PaiLo, Nubia is bounded on the N. by Egypt, on the E. 
by Ethiopia Exterior, on the S, by Ethiopia Interior, on the W. 
by Part of Zaara and Negro-Land, It lies between fourteen 
and twenty-two Degrees of N, Latitude, and under the ſecond 
and third N. Climate. Its Length is about eight hundred and 
forty Miles, and Breadth about five hundred and ſeventy, It 
is divided by the River Nubia into N. and 8. The Capital of 
North Nubia is Samna, and of South Nubi®,, a Town or City 
of the ſame Name, | 

It is governed by its own independent powerful Prince, who 
is reported to be very humane, Their Traffic is chiefly at Grand 
Cairo, The Length of the Days are much the ſame as in 
Zaara. þ | 


8. Of ETHIOPIA INTERIOR, 


Tyko. How is this Country fituate ? | 

Po. Ethiopia Interior, called alſo the Land of the Aby/- 
Hans, is bounded on the N. by Nubia, and on the E. S. and 
Part of the W. by Ethiopia Exterior, It lies under the firſt, 
ſecond, and third N. and 8. Climates; and the Length is com- 
puted three thouſand ſix hundred Miles, and Breadth about 
two thouſand and two hundred, Ethiopia Interior is divided 
into eight Provinces z wiz, 1, Barnagaſſo. 2. Tigremahon, 3. 
Dobaſſat, 4. Fatigar, 5. Angote, 6. Amara, 7, Beleguanze, 
And 8, Begramedri, This is governed by its own independent 
Prince, Lord, or Ruler, called Naggafi, whoſe Government is 
deſpotical. He ſtiles himſelf the beloved of God; (ſays he 
ſprung from the Stock of Judah) the Son of the Column of 
Sion, the Son of the Seed of Facob, the Son of the Hand of 
Mary, the Son of Nabu aſter the Fleſh, and of St, Peter and 
Paul after the Spirit, Sc. The longeſt Day in the moſt nor- 
thern Parts of this Country is about thirteen Hours and a Half, 
and the ſhorteſt in the moſt ſouthern ten Hours and a Half. 


EXTERIOR,” 


Ethiopia Exterior is bounded on the N. by Aby/ina, on the 
E. W. and S. by Ethiopic Ocean, And, if to this you take in 
the Land of the Hottentots, it extends to near thirty-five De- 
grees S. Latitude, It comprehends the Kingdoms of Biafara, 
Loango, Congo, and Angola; the Empires of Mono:muggi and 
Monomotapa ; and the Coalts of Cafres, Zanguebar, Ajan, and 
 Abex, It is governed by various Princes, and the People are 

2 chiefly 


* 
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chiefly groſs Idolaters and Mahometans, As for the Hottemtots, 
they ſhew no Sign of any Devotion, only very ſuperſtitious. 

The Days much as in Ethiopia Interior. 


'S".F. CT 
Of the AFRICAN andi. 


Tro. What are the principal Iſlands in Africa? 
Puro. There are many ſmall Iflands ; but the moſt noted 
are comprehended under cars , 3 key The Ifland of 
Madagaſcar. 2. Cape Verde Iſlands. 3. The Canary, And 
4. the Madeira lands, © gait b 


1. MADAGASCAR. 


This is à large Iſland, lying S. E. of Ethiopia, and extends 
from eleven to about twenty - five of S. Latitude; is about one 
thouſand Miles long, and ſour hundred broad. It is called by 
the Portugueze St, Laurence, becauſe they firſt diſcovered it on 
that Day. The Inhabitants (except in the eaſtern Part) are 
chiefly 3 and Mabametans; and are fo governed by their 
Prieſts (called Ombiaſſes) that Gor N under uncommon Su- 
perſtitions. Thus, if a Child be born upon ſuch a Day, they 
fay it is unlucky, and, therefore, give it to the wild Beaſts 
and, if a woman dies in Childbed, they bury the living Child 
with her, becauſe” it is better ſo (they ſay) than to live with- 
out a Mother to take care of it. And thus, by theſe Prieft- 
cunning and deluſive Perſuaſions, this Ifland is very thin of 
Inhabitants. It is under no particular Governor, _ | 


| 2. Cape VERDE Iſlands. 44 
Theſe lie 8. W. of Barbary, and N. W. of Guinea, between 
thirteen and ſeventeen Degrees N. Latitude, and are as follows; 
1, St, Anthony,. 2. St, Vincent. 3. St, Zucia, 4. St, Mi- 
cholas.” 5. Inſula de Sal, 6. Bonawifla, - 7. Mago, 8. St. + 
Jago. 9. Inſula del Fuego, 10, Brava, The chief Town 
is St, Jago, ſubject to Portugal. | 


3. The Canary Iſlands. 


Theſe lie N. of Cape Verde Iſlands, and under twenty-ſeven 
and twenty nine N. Latitude. They are ſeven in Number; 
vi. 1. Lancerota, 2. Forte Ventura, 3. Canaria. (Metro- 
polis the ſume.) 4. Tenerife, famous for its Peak, and the 
firſt Meridian in the French Maps. 5. Gomera. 6. Ferro. 
And . Palma, They are ſubject to the King of Spain. 


| A a 4 M- 
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4. Mabza a, or MADEIRAS» 


This lies in about thirty-two N. Latitude, and W. 
of Morocco. Its chief Town is Tonzal. It is ſubject to the 
Portuguexe. | 


TyRo. Are theſe all the Iflands. ? 

Pntro. There are ſome of leſs Note; wiz, 1. — 
ſubject to the Arabians. 2. Camara, N. W. of N 
3. St. Wamas. 4. Princes Hand. And. $e Anmbon,, fabj 
to the Par Pins. W. of Ethiopia. 6. St. Helena, ſub- 

to the gle, ying S. W. of St, bees. And 7. The 
Ie of Aſcenſion „N. E. of St, Helena. And thus much for 
Africa. h 
. I return thanks, Sir. 

Puro. Now, Tyro, for the laſt Quarter of the World; wuz, 


America, | 
ou d. Gen 


Of AMERICA. 


TyxO. HAT is America called, and ho is it ſituate? 
Pho. America, called the fourth, or laſt 
arter of TP World, and — rs on. the Globe. 
It is divided into two princi arts, one called ad] * 
the other South: America, g 
I. ff NORTH AMERICA. 


TyRo. Why is this called North America? 
— Becauſe it lies on the N. Side, or northward of the 


Equ 
Yoo: Into how many principal Parts is this divided ? 
Pm1Lo. Into five, as follow; wiz. 3. Mexico, or New 
Spin, 2. New Mexico, called Granada. 3. Florida. 4. Ter- 
ra Canadenfis, And 5. Terra Ardica. 


1. Of MEx1co, or New. SPAIN, 


Tro. How is this Country fituate ? 
PmLo. Mexico, diſcovered'in 1518, and conquered by the 
ards in 1521, is bounded. on the N. by Nova Granada, 
onthe E. by the mars i h of Mzxico; on the W. by Mare del Zur, 
or Pacific on the 8. by Terra Firma. It is very 
bot, lying chief in-the-tourid Zone, between eight and thirty 
Degrees of N. Latitude, = is entended to about thirty-eight 


Deg rees of — x oy | greateſt Length is computed to 
do ths thouſand five ab, =. — thirty Miles, and Breadth 
about — hundred and eighty. 


TYRO, 
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* Into how many principal Parts is this Country di- 
Pa1Lo. Into three, called Audiences ; wit. 1. Guadalajara, 
whoſe Metropolis is the ſame. 2. Mexico. Metropolis the 
ſame, And 3. Guatalama, Metropolis St, Yago de Gt 


1. GUADALAJARA. 


This contains the Provinces of Cinaola, New Biſeay, Zaza 
ricas, Guadalajara, Chiameltan, and Zaliſco. 

2. Mexico contains the Provinces of Panuco, Mexico, Me- 
choachan, Los, Angelos, An , Tabaſto, and Jucatan. 

3. Guatalama comprehends Soco Nuſto, Guatalama, N:ca- 
ragua, Cofla, Rica, Veragua, Honduras, Vara, Pax, and 
Chiapa. The longeſt Day in the moſt northern Part of this 
Country is about thirteen Hours and a Half, and in the mot 
ſouthern about twelve Hours and a Half. It is governed by 
the King of Spain, under a Vice-roy, who reſides at Mexico. 
There are Pagans, Idolaters, &c. in ſome Parts; but the Na- 
tives adhere, as in Spain, to the moſt ſtrict Order of Papacy, 


2. Of New MExIco, called Nova GRANADA, 


TYzo. How is this Part of Norrh America ſituate ? 

Puro. This Country was diſcovered by the Spaniards 1 $40, 
and is bounded on the N. by Terra Arctica, on the E. by F/o- 
rida, on the 8. oy os or New Spain, and on the W. by 
Calfornia, Its Bounds are not yet known, The chief Town 
is Santa Fed, the Reſidence of the Spari/> Governor, | 


| 3. Of FLORIDA. 
TYz0. How is this Country ſituate ? "dag, | | 
- PHiLO. Florida, diſcovered alſo by the Spaniards 1497, and 
poſſeſſed by them, 2527, is bounded on the N. by Part of Ter- 
ra Ardtica, on the E. by Carolina, or Part of Terra Cauaden ic, 
on the 8. by Part of Mexico and the Gulpb, and on the W. by 
Mexico and California, It lies between twenty-five and thirty 
Degrees of N. Latitude, and under the fifth and ſixth N. Cl 
mate, 1s extended to twenty-three Degrees in Longitude, and 
computed to be about one thouſand Miles long, and fix hun- 
dred broad, in its greateſt Length and Breadth, 
The Natives are groſs Idolaters, and the main Part is go- 
verned by ſeveral diſtm& Lords, or Rulers : but the Places upon, 
or near the Sea Coaſts, are ſubje&t to the Spamards. The 
longeſt Days in the moſt northern Part is about fourteen Houm 
one Quarter, and the ſhorteſt in the moſt ſouthern about nine 
Hours. Its Metropolis is Coca. 


4. TAN CAnADENSIS. 
Trac. How is this r why ſo called? 
. 
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Pio. It. takes its Name from the River Canada. It is 
bounded on the N. by Part of Terra Arctica, on the E. by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the S. by Part of the Sea and the Iſland of 
Cuba, and on the W. by Florida, Canada, &c. It lies between 
thirty and fixty-two Degrees of N. Latitude, and extends to 
near forty Degrees of Longitude : is about one thouſand eight 
hundred Miles in Length, and one thouſand two hundred and 
ten in Breadth. p 251861 

Trao. But pray, is it not divided inte ſome principal Parts? 

PHILo. Yes, into N. and 8. The N. comprehends, 1. Ter- 
ra Canadenſis Propria, 2. Noa Britanica, or New Britain. 
3- Nova Francia, or New France, Chief Town Quebeck. 

TYRO, What does the S. Part contain? 

PH1LO. 2. Nova - Scotia. 2. New England. 3. Neu York, 
4. New Jerſey, E. and W. 5. Penſylvania: 6. Maryland. 
7. Virginia. And 8. Carolina, all in the Poſſeſſion of, and 
ſubject to, the Crown of Great Britain. | 

The Metropolis of theſe Towns in Order are, 1. Hallifax 
in Ma- Scotia. 2. Boflon, 3. New York, 4. Elizabeth, 5. 
P-iladelphia, 6. Annapolis Royal, 7. James Town, And 8. 
Charles Town, © | as 

N. B. Theſe lie one after another in order from V. to S. 

1, Nowa-Scotia, diſcovered 1622, | 

2, New England, in 1497, and poſſeſſed for Queen Elizabeth, 
by Sir Philip Armadas, 1558, | 8 f 

3. New York, by Mr. Hudſon, 1608, and ſold to the Dutch, 
who kept it till 1664 ; at laſt it was given by Charles II. to the 
Duke of York ; it was called before New Netherland. 

4. New Jerſey was diſcovered in 1497. | | 

5, Penſylvania, about the ſame Time, was given by Charles II. 
to William Penn, Eſq; by Letters Patent in 1680, 

6. Virginia firſt diſcovered in 1427, but more particularly 
in 1584, by Sir Walter Raleigb (who is ſaid to be the firſt that 
brought Tobacco over to England) in the Reign of Queen Eli. 
m eth; and was thus called in Honour to her as a Virgin 
Queen, | >| 

7. Maryland was alſo diſcovered by the Engliſh under the two 
Cabots, 1497, is bounded on the N. by Penhlvania, and on 
the S, by Virginia. It has its Name from Mary, Wife of 
Charles T, who gave it by Letters Patent under that Name; to 
the Right Honourable Cæcilius Calnert, Lord Baltimore, 1632. 

8. Carolina diſcovered about the Time with Virginia, and in 

x650 granted, by Patent, to ſeveral Noblemen, by Charles II. 


5. Of TERRA ARCTICA. 


Tro. What do you mean by this Name? 
PH1LO, It is called Arctica, becauſe it comprehends thoſe 
$343 © | | Countries 
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Countries of America ſituate far North, very near the North or 
Arctic Pole, or Polar Circle, 
Tra. Which be they? 

Pr1Lo, There are many of them; but the chief, and moſt 
noted are, 1, Greenland. 2. Spitfberg, - 4, Noud Zembla, 4. 
Terra de Jeſo. 5. New Denmark, And 6. New North Male. 

Theſe are known very little of at preſent, but barely tit 
Names, therefore cannot be taken any further Notice of, 


1. of SOUTH AMERICA. 


Tyko. Why is this ſo called? 

P#r1Lo, Becauſe it lies chiefly on the 8. Side of the Equator. 
. TyRo, Into how many principal Parts is it divided? 

Puro, Into eight, wiz, 1, Terra Firma, 2. Peru, 3. 
The Land of the Amazons, 4. * 5. Chili, 6. Para- 
guay, 7. Terra Magellanica, And 8, Terra Antarctica. 


1. TINA FikMa, 


Tro. How is this ſituate ? 
PriLo, Terra Firma was diſcovered in 2514, lies under the 
fiſt N, Climate, and is bounded on the N, by Part of Mexico, 
on the E. by Part of the Atlantic, on the S8. by Peru and Part 
of Brafil, and on the W. by Mar del Zur. It is extended to 
about twenty-ſeven Degrees and a Half Longitude, and lies 
under from one to eleven Degrees and a Half N. Latitude, It 
is computed to be about fifteen hundred Miles long, and ſeven 
hundred and fifty broad, | 
Tarte. InwE. and W. The E. upon the Ri Orinoque 
HILO, Into E. an | . upon the River Orinogu 
called 1, Guian, whoſe chief Town 2 And 2, Ca- 
ribana, whoſe Metropolis is Morg/bego, The W. comprehends 
the Provinces of h 
1. Panama, called alſo Terra Firma; whoſe chief Town is 
Panama, 
2, Carthagena, Metropolis the ſame, 
3. St, Martha, Metropolis the fame, 
4. Rio de la Hacha, Metropolis the ſame, - 
. Andaluzia, Metropolis Comana. 
6 Paria, Metropolis Maluregvara. 
. Granada, Metropolis St, Fee de Bagato. 
2. Papayan, Metropolis St, Fee de Antiochia. 
It is governed by the King of Spain, by a Vice-roy reſiding 
at Mexico. The Natives of this Country, eſpecially in the 
Middle, are groſs Idolaters, © 


| 2, Of PERU, 
TrRO. How is this 9 ſuuate? 
3 


- 
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Putt o. Pers, firſt diſcovered by the Spaniards in 1525, is 
bounded on the N. by Part of Terra Firma, on the E. by ma- 
Z0nia, on the S. by Chili, and on the W. by Mar del Zur, R 
lies between twenty-four Degrees of S. and one Degree of N. 
Latitude, and is extended to twenty Degrees of Longitude, and 
under the firſt, fecond, and third $, Climate. 

Tro. How is it divided? 1 *24v v 

Pro. Into fx Provinces, 

1. Poflo, whoſe Metropolis is Pofton. 

», Los Mixes, whoſe Metropolis is Baja, 

3. Pacamores, whoſe Metropolis is Valladolid. 

4. Quito, Metropolis Quito, 

5. Peru, Metropolis was Lima. 5 

6. Los Carcas, Metropolis Potaſi. 3 

The Natives in general are very groſs Idolaters, worſhipping 
Sun, Moon, Stars, Thunder, Lightning, Sc. But in ſome 
Parts there are Chriftians, &c, | 

It was quite conquered by the Spaniards in 1533, and they 
have the moſt conſiderable Part of it under their Government. 


3. Of the Land of the AMAZONs, 


TyRrDd, How is this Land fituate ? | 

Pio. This Country, diſcovered by the Spaniards in 1541, 
is bounded on the N. by Terra Firma, on the E. by Bra, on 
the S. by Paraguay, and on the W. by Per. 

It lies under the firſt, ſecond, and third 8. Climate. It is 
under no particular Government: the . Inhabitants in general 
being a ſavage Sort of People, appearing always in Arms, Tt 
is ſuppoſed to take its Name from thoſe warlike Women called 
{by ſeveral Poets and Hiſtorians) Amazons, of whom it is re- 
ported they cut off one of their Breaſts, not only for 'the bet- 
ter qualifying themſelves to hold their Bows, and ſhoot the 
ſurer, but that they might be the more ſavage and rapacious, 

4, Of BRASIL. 


TryRo, How is Brafi ſituate ? ra. 

PaiLo, This Country, diſcovered by the Portuguexe, in 
about 1501, is bounded on the N. by Terra Firma, on the E. 
by the Atlantic Ocean, on the S8. by Paraguay and Part of the 
Main Ocean, and on the W. by the Land of the Amazons, 

It lies between one and twenty-three Degrees of 8. Latitude, 
and under the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth S. Climates. 

Its greateſt Length is computed about one thouſand fix hun- 
fred Miles, and its Breadth about one thouſand three hundred 
and eighty. 3 

Tro. Into how many principal Parts is it divided ? 

Puro. There is not any particular Account of its Pro- 
vinces, Diviſions, Cc. but the chief Towns that are knows, 

os 
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or moſt worthy of Note, are as follows, 1. St, Vincent. 2. 
Sanftos, 3, Angra Dos Reyes, 4, St, Sebaftian, 5. Spiritu 
Santo, 6, Porto Seguro. 7, St, Salwadore. 8, Pernambuco. 
And 9. Parayba, 

They are under no . Government nor Religion, be- 
Ing chiefly ſunk into all Ignorance, Idolatry, &e, 


5. Of CRI. 


Tro. Bow is this Country ſituate ? | 
Puro. Chili, diſcovered by the Spaniards about x 554, is 
bounded on the N. by Peru, on the E. by Paraguay, an the 8. 
by Terra Magellanica, and on the W. by the Pacific Ocean, 


It lies between twenty-five and forty-four Degrees of S. La- | 


titude, and under the fourth, fifth, and ſixth S. Climate, 
Its Length is computed to be about eleven hundred Miles, 
TY&Ro. Into how many Parts is Chili principally divided 2 
PHiLo. Into three; viz. 1. Chili Propria. 2, Chili Impe- 
rial. And 3. Chucuito, whoſe chief Towns are St. Jago, Bal- 
vida, and Mazdoſa, ; 
It is chiefly governed by the Vice-roy of Peru, under the 
King of Spam. | | 


6, Of PARAGUAT, 


TrRO. How is Par fituate ? | 
Puro. This Country, diſcovered alſo by the Spaniards 1546, 


is bounded on the N. by the Land of the Amazons and Part of 


the Ocean, on the E. by the Atlantic Ocean, on the S. by the 
Southern Ocean and Terra Magellanica, 

TyYRo, Whence has it its Name? Bae: 

PuiLo. From the River Paraguay; but it is called by the 

| Spaniards (and currently by others) Rio de la Pla'a. 

It lies between eighteen and thirty-ſeven Degrees of 8. La- 
titude, and under the ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth 8. Cli- 
mates, and extends to about thirty-two D of Longitude... 

Its Length is computed about twelve hundred Miles, and 
Breadth about eleven hundred. 

TyRo, Into how many principal Parts is it divided ? 

PxiLo, The moſt material Provinces are five in Number; 
VIZ. 1. Guayra, whoſe chief Town is Cividad Real. 2. Pa- 
ragaia Propria, whoſe chief Town is Villa Rica. 3. Chace, 
whoſe chief Town is Conception, 4. Tucoman, whoſe chief 
Town is St. Jago. And 5. Rio de la Plata, whoſe chief Town 
is Aſumptian. It is governed chiefly by a Vice-roy, Wits 


T7, TENA MAGELLANICA, 


TrYRo, How is this Country fituate ? 
Piko. It is bounded on the N. by Part of roman 
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Chili, on the E. by the Atlantic, on the S. by Terra Antarfica, 
and on the W. and S. by the Great Saut Sea, 

It was diſcovered abaut 2579, by one Ferdinand Magellan, 
from whom it took its Name. 


8. Of TERRA ANTARCTICA, 


TyRo. How is this Country ſituate, and why ſo called? 
PuiLo. Terra Antarticu ſigniſies thoſe Countries that lie be- 
tween the Antarctic Circle and the S. Pole; the chief of which 
known are, New Zaaland, New Guinea, New Halland, and 
Terra Auftraks Incegnita. . | 
e 


Of te AMERICAN Za. 


' Tyr0, What are the principal Iſlands in Americe ? _ 
PuiLo, They are ten, which are thus divided: ; 


1. To the N. j 1. California. 
are 


4. Jamaica. 
Greater ö Hiſdaniola. 
. Porto Rico. 
2 2 
» Latcayes, 
Lofer ; 9. — 
10. Bermudas. 
. Þo 11. The Iſland of Terra del Fuego. 


1. Of CALIFORNIA. 


- "This Mand was once thought to he a Peninſula, the N. Part 
was diſcovered by Sir Francis Drake in 1577, It has Mexico 
on the E. and the Pacific Ocean on the W. it lies thirty-five De- 
grees N. Laũtude. | 


2. Of NEWFOUNDLAND. 


This Ifland was diſcovered by the two Cabets, in the Time 
of Henry VII. 1497 ; but more perfectly by Thorn and Elcot of 
Briftol, in 1527, It lies between forty-ſeven and fifty one De- 
grees of N. Latitude, near New Britain. | 

Avalon is its chief Province, which was built upon by Sir 
George Calvert in 1623, by a Patent granted, and afterwards 
enjoy'd by Cæcilius Lord Baltimore, It is ſubject to the Crown 
of England, 
| 3. Of 
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| 3. Of CuBa, | 

This Iſland was diſcovered by the Spaniards in 1594. It lies 
N. of Jamaica, N. W. of He, aniola, and S. of the Bahama 
Iflands, between nineteen and twenty-three Degrees N. La- 
titude, and extends to about eight Degrees of Longitude. 
It is ſubject to the King of Spain; and the chief Towns are 
the Havanna and St. Jago. | 


4. Of JAMAICA. 


This was diſcovered by one Columbus, and poſſeſſed by Penn 
and Venables in Oliver's Time. It was firſt called Sr. Jago, 
but afterwards Jamaica, in honour of Fames Duke of York. 

It lies S. of Cuba, and W. of Hiſpaniola, and between eighteen 
and ninetee and one Quarter Latitude, and extends to about 
three Degrees of Longitude, 4 

It is ſubje to the Engli/h. Its chief Town is Port Royah 


5. Of HisPAN1IOLA. 


This was diſcovered alſo by Columbus in 1492. It lies be- 
tween ſeventeen and twenty Degrees of N. Latitude, It has 
Cuba on the N. W. Jamaica on the W. and Portico Rico on the 
E. It is chiefly ſubject to the Crown of Spain z and its prin- 
cipal Town is Sr. Domingo. | 


6. Of Pox ro Rico. 


Porto Rico (once called Johannis Infula, and by the Natives 
Bonquin) lies E. of Jamaica, about eighteen N. Latitude, It 
takes its Name from the City and Haven of the ſame Name. 


7. Of the CARIBBEE Iſlands, 


TYRo; Why are theſe Iſlands fo called? | 

Pu1Lo. From the Inhabitants, who upon firſt Diſcovery were 
found to be Cannibal, and the Word is taken for the ſame. 
They repreſent the ent of a Circle, are about thirty in 
Number, and extend from about ſeventeen Degrees N. almoſt 
to Terra Firma. a 

The chief among them are, x, Anguila. 2. St, Martin. 3, 
Sanfta Crux. 4. Barbada, 5. St, Chriflopher's. 6. Nevis, 
or Mevis, 7. Antego. 8. Montſerat, 9. Guadalupa. 10. 
Marigalant, 11. Dominica. 12. Martinico. 13 Barbadoes. 
14. St Lucia, 15. St. Vincent, 16, Grenada, And 17, 
Tabago *, | | 1 a 

* Note. Some of theſe belong to the Engliſh, ſome to the French, 


and others to the Dutch,” The chief of theſe is Barbadoes, about thir- 
cen. Degreey and e Half N. Latirude, It is nige to the Engl, 
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8, Of the LUCAYEsS. 


TYRro. Why are theſe fo called? 
PriLo. From Larapone, the longeſt of them all. They ex- 
"tend from Tegefta in Florida, to the N. of Hiſhamola. 

The chief of which are, 1. Bahama, 2. Lucayone, 3. Cig- 
natio. 4, Guanahani, 5. Tuma. 6. Tama. 7. Samana, 
And 8. Matiaguana, 

The principal of theſe is Bahama, near Cape Florida, and 
remarkable for Spiders, they being about two Inches long in 
general, having ſix Eyes very viſible, 


9. Of the SOTOvVENTO, 


Theſe are fo called by the Spaziards, to whom they chiefly 
belong, and are found from E. to W. along the Coaſt of Terra 
Firma, The principal of them are, 1. Tinidada, 2. Marga- 
rita, 3. Fortuga. 4. Orchila, 5, Rocca, 6, Bonayre, 7, 
Curacao. And 8, Oruba, 


10, BERMUDAS, 


Bermudas, fo called frem Jobn Bermudas, a Spamard, who 
fiſt diſcovered it. It lies between thirty-two and thirty-three 
Dagrow uf N. latitude, E. of Corona; d. about two hun- 
dred and forty Engliſh Leagues, and is ſuhject to the Crown of 
Great Britain. l 
1. Of T IIIA DEV Furco, | 
. This. (according to ſeveral Hiſterians) is ſo called, on Ac- 
count of ſeveral V olcancs, Ii is ſaunte 8. of Magallanica, and 
. from the main Continent by the Streights of Magellan, F 
ying between'fifty-two and fifty-chree Degrees S. Latitude, 
And thus, Tyko, I have: given you a ſhort and conciſe Ac- 
count of every Thing, as far as I could in this Compaſs, and 
is ſufficient to ſatisfy the Curiofity of any Reader, and to qua- 
lify him for the better underſtanding of ſuch Authors as have 
wrote more largely upon this Subject. | 


DIALOGUE vi. sor. I. 


BetwtenP 11.0, @ Tutor, and Tyko, his Pupil, concers- 
| ing the Nature and Deſcription of the GLopes. 


Tro. Warez Globe, or Sphere? 
; | Pulro. A =; is 2 ſolid round 
Body, contained under one Surface 3 having a Point in the 
Middle, called the Center, from whence all inc Gran Goal 
A. urface 


Tg green „0 
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Surface are equal, and the two Pbles are what it involves or 
turns round upon, (like the Gudgeon of a Water-Wheel) and 
are repreſented by thoſe two Pieres of Iron or Wire, upon which 
the Globe turns: That which has got the Index or Dial- Plate 


upon it is called the North Pole, and the other is the South Pole. 
Tyto. What are the Names of the Globes? 


PLO. One is called the Terreſtrial, or Earthly ;. the other 
the Celeftial, or Heavenly Globe, 4 : 
Tro. What do they teach us? 

PaiLo. Firſt, the Terreſtriat Globe teaches the Knowledg 
of the Earth and Sea; with the. Situation of Places, their Dif- 
ference of Latitude and Longitude, the Time of the Sun's ri» 
ſing and ſetting ; _ of Days and Nights throughout the 
Year, and the true Diſtance from one Place to another, Cc. 

PH1Lo. Secondly, the Celgſial. Globe not only teaches us the 
Sun's riſing and ſetting, but allo the riſing and ſetting of- any 
of the fixed Stars; their Declenſions and right Aſcenſion, Dil- 
tance from each other, Time of fouthing, Cc. | 

1 a 

Tyro, What are thoſe Lines called that are marked on the 
Globes? | 

PariLo: They are called the great and /efer Circles, 

Tro. What do ydu mean by a grent Circle? 

Puro. Great Circles are ſuch as cut the Globe into two equal 
Parts, paſſing through tlie Center: all ſuch as do not cut the 
Sphere in two equal Parts, are called Ir Circles. 

Tro. Pray how many are the great Circles ? 

Pu1Lo, 1. The tor, or Equine&ial, 2. The Ecliptic. 
3. Zodiac, 4, The Brazen Meridian. 5. The Horizon, And 
6. The Colures, Of theſe in their Order, 

1. The-Equator on the Trrreſtrial, or Eguinoctial on the Co- 


leflial Globe, is a Line, or Circle, that cuts the Globe in two | 


equal Parts, dividing the N. from the S. and upon the Globe is 
eaſily known by two broad Lines running parallel to- each other, 
and a fine Hair Line between them: It is divided into three 
hundred and ſixty equal Parts, called Degrees, beginning at 
the firſt Meridian; (or Sign Arier) and is marked from one 
with ten, twenty, thirty, forty, c. to three hundred and fixtyy 
quite round; and upon Senex's Globes (now Martin's) you 
have under the Equator, at the Meridian of London, a Cypher 
thus ; and from thence are marked the Degrees of Longitude 
from London, with ten, twenty, thirty, Sc. to one hundred 
and eighty Degrees to the Right- hand, or Eaſt; and back- 
wards from London, with ten, twenty, thirty, Cc. to one hun- 
dred and eighty, weſtward *. | 

* See more of this in my Uſe of the Globes, 


3 2. The 
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2. The Ecliptic is another great Circle of the Sphere, which 
cuts the Equator at the two Points, Aries and Libra, making 
an Angle at each Point of twenty-three Degrees, thirty Mi- 
nutes, which is its furtheſt, or utmoſt Extent, either N, or $, 
from the Equator. | ess + 
The Ecliptic (like the Equator) is divided into three hundred 

and ſixty Degrees, but not numbered from one, ten, twenty, 


Sc. as the Equator is, but is divided into twelve equal Parts, 


containing thirty Degrees each, which. are called Signs, and 
have different Names and Charafers, Thus, | 


The NORTHERN S1GNSs are, 

Aries, Taurus, Gemini. Cancer. Leo, Virgo. 
54 8 1 S N MN 
IT The SOUTHERN are, | 
Libra. Scorpio. Sagitarius, Capricorn. Aquarius. Piſces, 
3 + \ AT = * 


You mult remember alſo, that Aries V is called the Ram; 
Taurus 8 the Bull; Gemini NH the Twins; Cancer gg the 
Crab; Leo N the Lion; Virgo TR the Virgin; Libra >the 
Scales; Scorpio II, the Scorpion; Sagitarius Þ the Archer ; Ca- 
pricorn Vo the Goat; Aquarius 5%; the Water-pot ; and Piſces 
the Fi/bes, 1 0 8 

3. The Zodiack is a broad imaginary Circle, which extends 
itſelf (according to the Rules of Aſtronamy) eight Degrees on 
each Side of the Echptic, and is that which contains the twelve 
Signs, and in which the Planets perform their Revolutions. 


on 


4. The Brazen Meridian is another great Circle, which di- 


vides the Globe into two equal Parts. It is repreſented by a thick 


Braſs Hoop, which ſurrounds the Globe, from N. to S. and di- 
vides the Equator into two equal Parts, wiz, the Eaſt from the 
Weſt, and is that on which the Globe itſelf is hung, or turns 
round upon by its Axis, the Extremities of which ate called the 
Poles; that where the Dial-Plate is fixed is called the North 
Pole, and the other is the South Pole, oppoſite to it, 

" TYyRo, How 1s the Brazen Meridian marked, or divided? 
PAO. Like the Equator and FEcliptic, into three hundred 
and fixty Degrees; but with this Difference, it is divided into 
four nineties, viz, from the Equator towards the N. and 8. 
Poles the Meridian is marked with a Cypher over the Equator 
thus, (o) and on each Side, with ten, twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty, lixty, ſeventy, eighty, and ninety, which ends in each 
Pole. Then again, from each Pole to the Equator on the 
other Half of the. Meridian, is marked ten, twenty, thirty, 


, 


forty, Sc. to ninety, which ends in the Equator, 


5. The 
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5. The Horizon is that great Circle which divides the Hea- 
vens and Earth into two equal Parts, one called the upper, and 
the other the lower Hemiſphere. There are two Sorts, the one 
called the ſenſible, or natural, the other the rational, or mathe- 
matical Horizon, viz. 

1. The ſenſible Horizon is that which divides the viſible Part 
of the Heavens from the inviſible; and is that great Circle 
which we ſee all round us (ſtanding upon any Hill, or at Sea) 
and ſeems as if the Heavens and Earth coincided, or joined 
together. 

2, The rational Horizon paſſes thro' the Center of the Earth, 
is repreſented by that broad wooden Circle, lying with its Face 
upwards, having two Notches cut in it, one in the N, and the 
other in the S. Part, in which the Brazen Meridian is ſlipt, or 
moved up and down, with Pleaſure: The Poles of the Ho- 
rizon are the Zenith and Nadir. Obſerve further, there are 
four Circles on the Face of the wooden Horizon, viz. 

1. The inner Circle, or that Circle at the inward Edge next 
the Globe, is divided into twelve equal Parts, or Signs, an- 
ſwering to the twelve Signs in the Ecliztir, with their Names 
likewiſe prefixed to them. | 

2, Next to theſe Signs is a Calender of Months, according 
to the Julian Account, or Old Stile. - 

3. Next to this is another Calender, according to the Grego- 
rian Account (done by Pope Gregory XIII. in the Year 1582) 
called the Nea Stile *. 

Laſtiy. On the outward Verge of the Horizon is the Circle 
of the Winds, or Rhumbs, viz. the Mariner's Compaſs, being 
thirty-two in Number (beginning at the N.) each Point, or 


. Rhumb, contains eleven Degrees one Quarter; for thirty-two 


multiplicd by eleven one Quarter, makes three hundred and 
ſixty. 


The Uſe of the Horizon ſhews the ring and ſetting of the 
Sun, Length of Days and Nights; allo the ri I 
of the Stars in any Latitude; together with the Azimuth, Am- 
plitude, Almicanter; &c, of the Sun, or any Star, and the Point 
they riſe and ſet upon, Sc. | 

6. The Colures are two great Circles, cutting the Equator 
at right Angles, and paſs through the Pole of the World. 


- 


* q> Note, Though this Deſcription of the Horizon anſwers moſt . 
Globes, yet you are to obſerve, that on Senex's Globes (and I ſuppoſe 
others) made fince the Alteration of the Stile, the New Stile is put 
upon the inner Circle next the Signs on the Horizon, and the Old Stile 
is outward, But this can be no Difficulty; for it is very eaſy to be 
ſeen which is the New, and which is the 0/d Calendar on any Globes; 
the Nezw being eleven Days before the Old, ſo that one being krown, 
the other will eaſily be known alſo, 
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The Solſticial Colure 1s that great Circle which paſſes through 
Cancer and Capricorn, ſhewing Winter and Summer. 

The Equinoctial Colure paſſes through Aries and Libra, and 
ſhews the Spring and Autumn, | 


C . 0; 
Of the leſſer or parallel Circles. 


Tro. What do you mean by the leſer, or parallel Circles ? 
PaiLo. All ſuch Circles as do not divide, or cut the Globe 
into two equal Parts; but that cut off any Segment, or Part, 


leſs than the half, are /e/er Circles. 
Tro. Why are they called parallel Circles ? 


P:1Lo, Becauſe they are parallel every where to the Equator *, 


PaiLo, They are the Tropics and Polar Circles. 


1. Of the TROFICs. 


TyRo. Pray which are the Tropic Circles? 

Px1Lo. Look for the Sign Cancer on the Globe, and you 
will find a Circle drawn with a double Line from thence round 
the Globe, parallel to the Equator, which is called the North 
Tropic, or Tropic of Cancer, being twenty-three Degrees and a 
Half from the Equator northward, ſhewing the Sun's greateſt 
northern Declination, Then looking for the Sign Capricorn, 
you will find the ſame fort of Circle, which is called the Scuthern 
Tropic, being alſo twenty-three Degrees and a Half from the 
Equator, and ſhews the Sun's greateſt ſouthern Declination, or 
Variation from the Equino&tal. i 


2, Of tte PolAR CIRC LES. 


TxRO. Which are the Polar Circles? 

PaiLO, They are two imall Circles, lying near the Poles 
(viz. twenty-three Degrees and a Half Diſtance) drawn allo 
with double Lines: that on the N. is called the Arctic Circle, 
and that on the S. the Antardtic Circle. Theſe Circles are the 
Poles of the Ecliptic, . 


* (> In the Latitude, or Parallel of London, a Degree contains 
about thirty-ſeven Miles on the Zquater ; ſuch are the Tropics of Can- 
cer and Capricorn, the Polar Circles, and all other Circles from the 
North to the South, that run parallel to the Equator Eaſt or weſtward ; 
and you are further to obſerve, that all the Inhabitants under the 
Equator, have their Days and Nights always equal; but if you go 
further North or South, then the Days are two, three, four, or five 
Days, or two, three, four, or five Weeks, or two, three, four, or 
five Months long, as you will ſee by and by, 


'TYRO, 
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'TYRoO, Pray what is their uſe, or what do we learn from 
them ? | 

Pr1Lo. All thoſe Inhabitants that live under theſe Lines 
have their longeſt Day juſt twenty-four Hours, and their longeſt 
Night the ſame (ſave the Benet of Twilight, which is but 
trifling). If you go further to the Poles, their Days are two, 
—_ and four Days, or two, three, four, or ſix Months 
ong “*. | ; 


DTALOGUE VII. Srcr. I. 


Of the Appendants belonging to the Globes. 


TYRO, HAT do you mean by Appendants ? 

Pa1Lo, Appendants are, in ſome reſpeRs, the 
ſame as Appurtenances, being luch neceſſary Things, both move- 
able and immoveable, as belong to Globes ; the principal, or 
chief of which, are as follows, 1. The Index, or Hour Circle. 
2. The Quadrant of Altitude. 3. The Semi-Circle. And 4. 
The Nautical Box. 

1, The Hour Circle, called alſo the Horary Circle, or Dial 
Plate, is a ſmall Circle of Braſs, divided into twenty - four 
Hours; the upper twelve re eſents Noon, and the lower twelve 
Midnight, It is ſkrewed on the brazen Meridian round the 
North Pole, and on the Pole itſelf is placed the Index; or Hand, 
which turns round with the Globe. 

Its uſe is to tell the Time of the riſing and ſetting of the Sun, 
or Stars, in any Latitude; and what o'clock it is in any Part 
of the World, Sc. 

2. The Quadrant of Altitude is a thin Piece of pliable Braſs, 
divided into ninety Degrees, anſwering the Degrees of the 
Equator, beginning at the lower End with (o) to ten, twenty, 
thirty, Sc. to ninety. At which Figure it has a Nut, which 
ſlips upon the Meridian at pleaſure, and is faſtened thereto by 
a Skrew. Its uſe is to tell the Height of the Sun, or Stars, at 
any Hour, and when they are due E. and W. Alſo the Diſ- 
tance of the Stars from one another, and the Diſtance of one 
Place from another on the terreſtrial Globe, &@c, Sc. Sc. 

3. The Semi-Circle is of Braſs, divided into one hundred 
and eighty Degrees, anſwering one Half of the Equator, It 
may be called a double Qadrant of Altitude, but is uſed only 
in ſome particular Problems, the Quadrant, or Horizon, ſup- 
plying its Place, | 


* 


better explained, in my Uſe of the Globes, 
M 2 4. The 


* This and many other Things you will find more fully proved, and 
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4+ The Nautical-Box is an Inſtrument uſed in Navigation, 
having the thirty-two Points of the Wind marked, or drawn, 
on a Card, or Sea Chart, and an Index being touched with the 
Load-Stone points always northward, This Card, or Chart, 
is hung in an Horizontal Pune, and fixed on any Part of the 
Horizon of the Globe, or elſewhere, to ſhew what Point of the 
Compaſs you are ſailing upon, or are in. 


„ 


Concerning the different Names of the Sphere, according to 
its different Poſition, or Situation. 


Tro. What do you mean by the Sphere's having different 
Names according to its Poſition ? 

PH1Lo. There are three Sorts of Spheres, viz. a Parallel, a 
Right, and an Oblique Sphere, 


1. A Parallel Sphere. 
A Parallel Sphere has this Poſition. 


1. The Poles are in the Zenith and Nadir; that is, one Pole 
is right up, and the other right underneath, 2. The Equator 
will be in the Horizon, © 


The Property of this Sphere. 


The Inhabitants of this Sphere are thoſe that live under the 
"Poles, and have the longeſt Days and Nights of any other In- 
habitants ; their ſhorteſt Day being twenty-four Hours long, 
and their longeſt fix Months *, 


2, A right Sphere. 
A right Sphere has this Poſition. 


T, The Poles will lie, or be in the Horizon. 2. The Equa- 
tor will be in the Zenith and Nadir. 3. The Equator and all 
the leſſer Circles will cut the Horizon at right Angles ; viz, 
perpendicularly. 


The Property of this Sphere, 


The Inhabitants of this Sphere are thoſe who live under the 
Eguinoctial Line, or Equator, and have their Days and Nights 
always equal; viz. twelve Hours each, 


3- An Oblique Sphere. 
An Oblique Sphere is that Poſition of the Globe, that has the 


See my Geography, Page 95 and 96. 


three 
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three following Properties; wiz. x, One Pole is as much above 
the Horizon as the other is underneath. 2. The Equator is Part 
above, and Part under the Horizon. 3. The Equator and all 
the parallel Circles cut the Horixon obliquely. 


The Property of this Sphere. 


The Inhabitants of this Sphere are thoſe that live in all other 
Parts, except under the Poles and Eguinoctial Line. 


. 
Of the Zox ES, or CLIMATES, 


1. Of the Zo NES. 


Tro. What do you mean by the Zones ? 

PuiLo. A Zone, or Girdle, is a Tract, or Space, that ſur- 
rounds the Surface of the Earth, as a Belt, or Girdle does the 
Body. 

- How many Zones are there ? 

PHILO, Three; wiz. 1. Torrid, 2. Temperate. And 3. 
Frigid Zones. 

1. The Torrid Zone extends from the Equator to the Tropic 
of Cancer Northward, and to the Tropic of Capricorn South- 
ward twenty-three Degrees and a Half each (very nearly} 
Viz. forty-(even Degrees in all. | 

2. The Temperate Zones extend themſelves from the two Tro- 
pics to the Polar Circles on both Sides the Equator ; viz. forty- 
three Degrees each, being together eighty-ſix Degrees. 

3. The Frigid Zones extend from the Polar Circles to the Poles, 
being each twenty-three Degrees and a Half; wiz. forty-ſeven 
in Breadth : So that twenty-three and a Half, forty-three, and 
twenty-three and a Half, make ninety Degrees ; the Diſtance 
from the Equator to either Pole. Or rather thus, the Torrid 
Zones contain forty-ſeven Degrees, the Temperate eighty-ſix, 
and the Frigid forty- ſeven, in all one hundred and eighty De- 
grees, * 


2. Of the CLIMATES, 


PaiLo. Climates are Tracts, or Circles, upon the Surface 
of the Globe, of ſuch a certain Breadth from the Equator to 
either Pole, that the Length of the artificial Day (wiz. from 
the Sun riſe to Sun ſet) is juſt Half an Hour longer than in the 
next Climate nearer the Equator, till you come to the Polar 
Circles, and then, indeed, the Day differs in each Climate one 
entire Month. | 
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Tyko. How many Climates * are there that differ by the 
half Hdur, and how many by the entire Month ? 

Puro. There are ſixty Climates in all; wiz, thirty on each 
Side of the Equator, called accordingly North and South : Of 
theſe ſixty forty-eight of them extend from the Equator to the 
Polar Circles, and each differ by Half Hours. And the remain- 
ing twelve are contained between the Polar Circles and the Poles, 

each differing one entire Month from the other +, 


DIALOGUE VIII. SS or. I. 


An Explanation of the moſt uſeful Terms uſed in Geography 
| and Aſtronomy. 


Tro. HAT are the Names of the Terms uſed in 
Geography and Aftronomy ? 

Paito. They are chiefly as follows. 

1. Zenith, which is that Point of the Heavens that is right 
over Head. 

2. Nadir, is that Point right under Feet, being directly, or 
diametrically, oppoſite to the Zenith. | 

3. Zenith Diſtance, is the Number of Degrees that the Sun, 
or any Star, wants of ninety Degrees, when they are upon the 
Meridian or greateſt Height, ; | 

4. Altitude, is Height. Meridian Altitude is the greateſt Al- 
titude, or Height, at twelve o'Clock. 

5. Declination, is the Diſtance of the Sun, or any Star from 
the Equator, or Equino4ial, counted on the Brazen Meridian 
in Degrees, and is called North or South, according to which 
Side of the Equinoctial the Declination is. 

6. Right Aſcenſion, is an Arch of the Equinoctial, contained 
between the Sign Aries V, and the Degree of the Equino#1al, 
that is cut by the Brazen Meridian when the Sun or Star is 
brought to the Meridian. 

7. Oblique Aſcenſion, is that Arch or Degree of the Eguinoctial 
contained between the Sign V, and the Degree of the Equi- 
noctial, which is out by the Horizon at the riſing of the Sun or 
Star, 

8. Oblique Deſcenſion, is juſt the reverſe, being the Degree of 
the Equinoctial cut by the Horizon at the ſetting of the Sun or 
Star, 

9. Aſcenſional Difference, is the Difference of Degrees be- 


* England and Part of Scotland is in the nineteenth Climate, wiz, 
from about fifty-one and a Halt, to fifty-four Degrees and a Half La- 
tituce, that js, near three Degrees Extent, 

+ See Page 87. 


tween 
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tween the right and oblique Aſcenſion, which, converted into 
Time, by allowing fifteen Degrees for every Hour, ſhews how 
much the Sun or Star riſes or lets before or after ſix. That is, 
ſubtra& the Oblique from the right Aſcenſion, tells the aſcenfional 
Difference, 

10, Amplitude, is an Arch of the Horizon, contained between 
the true E. and W. Point at the riſing and ſetting of the Sun 
or Stars, counted in Degrees from the E. and W. Points of the 
Horizon where they rile and ſet, and is called North or South 
Amplitude, accordingly. 

11, Azimuth is, in effect, the ſame as Amplitude, ſave only 
with this Difference; that whereas Amplitude is only at riſing 
and ſetting, Azimuth ſhews the Diſtance from the E. and W, 
Points, at any Time, when the Sun or Stars are above the Ha- 
rizon *, 

12. Elevation of the Pole is the ſame as Latitude, 

Latitude of a Place is its Diſtance from the Equator, either 
North or South, numbered in Degrees on the Brazen Meridian > 
Or, in other Words, it is the Elevation of the Pole above the 
Horizon, 

Longitude of a Place is an Arch of the Equator, intercepted 
between the firſt Meridian (or Point Aries VT) on the Equatar 
and the Meridian of the Place. | 


$3.86 Fe 
Containing two neceſſary and uſeful TABLES ; wiz, 


F 


A TaBLE of the Latitude and Longitude of ſome of the mofl 
principal Places, from the lateſt Obſervation, 


N. B. The Longitude here is taken from the Meridian of 
London, which is eighteen Degrees E. of the firſt Meridian Ferof 
(on Senex's or Martin's Globe): So that by adding or ſubſtract- 


ing eighteen Degrees, you have the Longitude from the firſt 


* Note, Azimuth is not expreſſed alike in all Authors. Some call it 
always North, or South Azimuth, and reckon the Azimuth from theſe 
two Points eaſtward, or weſtward. Others reckon it from the E. and 
W. Points, either northward, or ſouthward, which, I think, is beſt, 
they being the two Points that Azimuth is neareſt to in our, or any 
lefler Latitude, at any Hour: However, it matters not which, if you 
mind this one Rule; ſuppoſe h ſay, the Sun has fixty Degrees Azimuth 
from the N. eaſtward, it is the ſame as if I fay he has thirty Degrees 
Azimuth from the E. gorthward, 

Meridian, 
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Meridian, that is, by knowing one you may know both; the 


Equator being marked, or graduated, for both, 


Places, Latitude, 

, 89 7 
Adrinople, Turkey, in Europe 43 30 N. 
Alexandria, Egypt, in Africa 31 25 
Amſterdam, in Holland (and Capital) 52 29 
Babylon, in Chaldea (called Bagdad) 34 45 
Barbadoes, in the Weſt Indies 13 14 
Bengal, in the Eaſt Indies 21 00 


Bofton, in New England 43 10 
Cadiz, Andaluſia, in Spain (and Capital) 36 30 


Cairo, Egypt, in Africa 36 5N, 
Candia, in the Hand of Candia 34 55 
Canton, in China 23 12 

» Candy, in the and of Ceylon 8 15 
Cape of Good Hope, S. of Africa 34 45 8. 
Cochin China, Haſi Indies 13 coN, 
ant pon 3eisrk Romania, in Turkey (and ? 1 . 

apital) 

Copenhagen, Capital, Denmark 55 40 
Cracow, Capital of Poland 50 15 
Edinburgh, Capital of Scotland 55 56 
Hague, in Holland 52 10 N. 
Hanover, Saxony, in Germany 52 16 
Feruſalem, Paleſtine, in Aſia 32 44 
Koningsburgh, Pruſſia, in Poland 54 55 
Lima, in Feru, in South America 11 308 
Liſbon, Capital of Portugal 38 45N, 

London, Capital of England $I 32 
Madagaſcar, an Iſland in Africa 19 26 8. 
Madrid, New Caſtile, in Spain (Capital) 40 10 N. 
Malta, near Sicily, in Mediterranean 39 10 
Moſcow, Capital of Muſcowy 55 30 
Nankin, or Nanquin, in China 31 00 
Naples, in Italy 41 45 
St. Omer's, in France 50 50 
Panama, North America 8 30 
Paris, Capital of France 48 45 
Petersburgh 6o oo N, 
Pekin, in China 39 52 
Stockholm, Capital of Sabeden 59 30 
Tangier, Barbary, in Africa 35 45 
Tripoli, Barbary, Africa 33 55 


Longitude, 


27 24 E, 


30 50 


© $% 


45 45 


59 50 W. 


88 oo 


E. 


69 30 W. 
5 45 W. 
40 oo W. 
24 50 E. 


112 52 


80 30 
18 oo 


107 oo 
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T ABLE I. 


A TABLE of the right Aſcenſion, Declination, Latitude, and 
Longitude, of ſome of the moſt eminent fixed Stars, taken from 


Senex's celeſtial Globe, 1754, for the uſe of the Learner. 
Names and Conſtellations, R.A, Declin, Lat, Longe 
. "IF, 7 © - O0 * 
Aldebaran, in Taurus 65 15 16 15 N. 4 45 N. 6 00 N 
Bellatrix, in Orion 77 30 6 15 15 45 17 00 IT 
Canobus, in Argo- Navis 95 30 53 8. 76 02 10 02 & 
Caſtor, in Gemini 109 80 32 30N, 9 458. 16 00 
Caſtor's Brother, Pollux, ditto 11 45 28 30 7 oo N. 19 30 
Cor Hydra, Hydra s Heart 138 30 8 15 22 30 24 00 N 
Cor Scorpio, Scorpio's Heart 243 00 26 oOo 4 45 5 45 
Cor Leo, called Regulus 148 OO 13 co o 45 26 O N 
Dubbee, in Urſa Major 175 o 55 30 47 30 27 30 
Fomahant 341 00 31 © 21 CO 30 co 
Marbal, in Pegaſſus 342 15 13 20 19 00 20 0 _ 
Mencar, in Cetus 44 36 3 15 12 00 10 oo bp 
Procyon, in Canicula 11100 6 oo 15 00 22 00 
Pes Centaurus 216 50 59 30 42 30 26 co 
Regel, in Orian's Foot 75 15 9 1g 31 ©0 12 30 It 
* e the raged 79 30 109 23 0 17 30 
2.— ditto _ 80 30 2 09 24 oo 18 30 4 
3. —— 6itto $1 15 3 co 25 30 19 30 N 1 
Scheat, in Pegaſſus 342 15 26 15 3! co 26 oo 9 
Sirius, in Canis Major 98 co 16 30 39 15 12 00 | by 
Upper Pointer, in Urſa Major 161 30 63 30 50 oo 12 00 1 
Lower Pointer, ditto 161 20 58 oo 46 oo 16 co . | * 
Vindemiatrax, in Virgo 192 CO 12 30 16 00 5 30 | 1 
4 
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Containing ſome uſeful and neceſſary Problems on the Ter- 
reſtrial Globe. 


N. B. (o) ſtands for Degrees (“) for Minutes. 


X 0. . I. 
The Latitude being given to rectiſy the Globe for that Place. 


E T it be required to rectiſy the Globe for the Latitude of 
London 519 32“ N. and Madrid 409 10 N. proceed thus, 
Turn the Pole on which the Dial-Plate is fixed towards the 
Verge of the Horizon, ſlipping or rfioving the Globe backwards 
or forwards, in the Notches of the Horizon, till the Horizon 
cuts the Brazen Meridian in 519 32“ (vis. alittle more than 
51 and a Half) fo is the Globe rectified for the Latitude of 
London; that is, the N. Pole will then be elev ted 519 32' above 
the Horizon 3 and London being brought to the Meridian itſelf 
will then be in Zenith, or right up, and at equal Diſtance from 
all Parts of the Horizon. 
Depreſs the Pole till the Horizon cuts the Brazen Meridian at 
o 1of, and you have then the Pofition of the Inhabitants at 
adrid, and turning the Globe till Madrid comes to the Me- 
ridian, you will find it in the Zenith, or Top of the Globe, 
under 40? 10). | 
Note. If it were required to rectify the Globe for South 
Latitude, then you muſt elevate the S. Pole to the given La- 
titude inſtead of the N. Pole; but this is better explained by 
the next Problem. 


| P R O B. II. 
The Latitude and Longitude any Place given, to find the ſame. 


Firſt, You are to obſerve whether the Longitude be reckoned 
from London, or from the £5 Meridian ; 2 on ſome Globes 
the firſt Meridian begins 239, on others 209, and on Seyex's 
Globes, 18 W. of London; but if once you know where the 
firſt Meridian is on the Globe, it is very eaſy to know the Diſ- 
ference from the Meridian of London. 


EXAMPLE. 


There are two certain Places, one has 18? N, Latitude, and 
77? „ W. Longitude, The other is 339 45 S. Latitude, and 
189 E. D from London; I demand what Places theſe are. 

Rule, For the firſt Place, I elevate to the N. Pole 189, be- 
cauſe it is 18% N. Latitude. Then I turn the Globe to the 124 

an 
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Hand, or eaſtward (becauſe the Place lies weſtward) till 270 5! 
upon the Equator, counted from the Meridian of London (which 
on Senex's Globe has a Cypher thus (o) on the Equator) paſſes 


through, or under the Meridian: Or, in other Words, I turn 


the Globe till 77 5* weltward is brought under the Meridian, 
and here I fix the Globe with a Quill thruſt in betwixt the Globe 
and the Horizon ; then I look under the Latitude 18 (which 
is in the Zenith) on the Meridian a-top of the Globe, and un- 
der 189 on the Meridian I find Port Royal in Jamaica, the Place 
required. 

For the ſecond Place, I elevate the 8. Pole (though there is 
no Occahon to elevate the Pole barely to find a Place, but it is 
better, becauſe you have then the real Situation of the Inhabi- 
tants) to the given Latitude 34* 45, and then turn the Globe 
till* x89 E. Longitude of London come under the Meridian. 
Then I look under the Latitude 34 45” on the Meridian, and 
juſt under this I find the Cape of Good Hope, the Place required, 


P2032 \ 


The Latitude of any Place gimen, to tell all thoſe Places that have 
the ſame Lutitude, | 


DEFINITION. 


All thoſe Places that have the ſame Latitude, have the Days 
and Nights of the ſame Length at the ſame Time of the Year. 

Rule. Bring the given Place, or Places, to the Meridian, 
(ſuppule London 51% 32', and Madrid 40? 10 N.) then turn the 
Globe, and all thoſe Places that paſs under 530 32/, have the 
ſame Latitude as London; viz. Prague, in Germany, &c. and 
all that paſs under 40 10, have the ſame Latitude as Madrid, 
which you will find to be Pekiz nearly for one, and many other 


Places. 
PF...) 
To tell the Difference of the Latitude of Places. 


Here are two Variations, or Rules. __ 

Firft, If the Latitudes be both N. or both S. then ſubtract the 
leſs trom the greater Latitude, and the Remainder is the Dif- 
ference, or Anſwer. Thus between London and Madrid is 
12 32/, the firſt being 5032“, and the other 40®. And be- 
tween Candy and Stockholm is 52% 30, for Stockbolm is about 59? 
zo N. and Candy 5? 30 N. 

Secondly, If one Place lie on the N. and the other on the 8 
Side of the Equator ; (that is, if one be N. and the other 8. 
Latitude) then add them both together, and their Sum is the 
Difference of the Latitude required, 

Thug 
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Thus Copenhagen is 55? 40 N. and the Ifland of Madagaſcar 
is 19 30'S. theſe added together make 75 10, the Difference 
of Latitude required. 


P R O B. V. 


The Longitude of any Place given from any Meridian, to tell thoſe. 


Places having the ſame Longitude. 


This is done after the ſame Manner as the other, only here 
the Anſwer will be on the Equator, as the others were on the 
Meridian. 

I would know what Places have the ſame Longitude as Lon- 
don, and the ſame Longitude as Moſcow. 

The Rule is, Bring London to the Meridian, then all thoſe 
Places on the Globe (from the N. Pole to the S. Part of the 
Horizon) that lie under the Edge of the Meridian, have the 
ſame Longitude as London. Thus Fort Naſſau, and Fort Mina 
in Guinea have the ſame, or very nearly the ſame Longitude as 
London. 

And Moſcow in Muſcovia has very nearly the ſame Longitude 
as Aleppo in Syria: Allo Scandaroon, Antioch, and Tripoli in 
Syria have the ſame Longitude ; wiz. 37? 30“ from London, 


. 
To tell the Difference of the Longitude of Places, 


DEFINITION, 


1. No Place can exceed, or be above, 1809 of Longitude 
from another Place; for 181˙ E. Longitude is with more Propriety 
179% W. Longitude, for 181% taken from 360 there remains 
1799, which is nearer to the given Place than 1819, 


Rule. Here are two Variations, 

Firſt, If the Places lie both E. or both W. of the firſt Me- 
ridian, or where you reckon the Longitude from; wiz. if they 
both be E. or both W. Longitude, then ſubtract one from the 
other you have the Difference. 

Thus I find Jeruſalem has 36® 150 E. Longitude from London, 
and Pekin 110 52' E. Longitude ; therefore I- ſubtra& 3615 
from 110? 52', and there remains 74* 37 Difference of Lon- 
gitude E. or W. that is, Pekin is 74 37 E. Longitude of Je- 
ruſalem ; or Jeruſalem is 74 37 W. Longitude of Pekin. 

_ Secondly, If one Place be E. and the other W. Longitude of 

the firſt Meridian (ſuppoſe London, or any other Meridian) 

then add their Longitudes together, and the Sum is the Dit- 

ference of Longitude required, | 
8 | 


EXAMPLE, 


— 
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EXAMPLE. 


I would know the Difference of the Longitude between Je. 
ruſalem 30%5/ E. of London, and Port Royal in Jamaica 77 
W. | 


Here as one is E. and the other W. I add 369 1g", and 77 
s* together, and their Sum makes 113? 20 Difference of Lon» 
gitude. That is, Jeruſalem is 113% 200 E. of Port Royal, or 
Port Royal is 114% 20 W. of Jeruſalem, 


EXAMPLE, 


Pekin in China is 110? 52' E. Longitude, and Port Royal is 
77* 5 W. I add theſe Sums together, and find it 187* 57 
Difference of Longitude ; but becauſe it is more than 180®, I 
ſubtra& 1879 57“ from 360, and there remains 1523“, the 
Difference required. 


Moſt of the following Problems are common to both Globes. 


R 0 . VIE 
The Day of the Month given to find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, 


Rule, The Day of the Month being given, look on the 
inner Calender on the new Globes, and you have the Sign and 
the Degree of that Sign that the Sun is in for that Day, accord- 
ing to the New Stile. | 

If it be upon old Globes, look on the outward Calender, you 
have the Sign and the Degree of the Sign. 

N. B. You may further obſerve, that the Calender uſed 
throught Europe is the Calender for V. S. viz. New Stile, and 
is always known from the other, becauſe it has the Saints Days, 
and ſeveral other Things wrote upon it on the Horixon. 


EXAMPLE. g 


T would know the Sun's Place in the Eeliptie on May the 21ſt, 
N. S. March the 21ſt, June the 21ſt, September the 22d, and 
December the 2 iſt. 

I look for theſe Days of the Months in order as they ſtand 
in the new Calender; (viz, for N. S. before deſcribed) and 
right againſt the Day of the Month in the innermoſt Circle on 
the Horizon, I find the Sun's Place among the Signs as follows: 

Thus right againſt May the 21it, I find 1% of N Gemini: 
And alſo on March the 21ſt, I find he enters T Aries: On 
June 2 iſt he enters g Cancer: On September the 22d he enters 
Tibra: And on December the 2 iſt he enters A Capricorn, 


Note, That in every Problem and Operation hereafter, except 
Cid Stile be mentioned, it is to be underſtood for New Stile; viz, N. J. 
and Latitude always means N. Latitude, except expreſſed South, 

N 
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P+R- %o B. VIII. 
The Sun's Place given to find the Day of the Month. 


This is only the reverſe of the former Problem ; for having 
the Sun's Place given, ſeek it in the innermoſt Circle among the 
Signs; then againſt that Degree in the Calender N. S. you have 


the Day of the Month required, 
EXAMPLE, 


1 would know what Time of the Year the Sun is in 1® of r, 
as alſo when he enters V, S, =, and Yp? Proceed accord- 
ing to the Rule, and you will find the Days to be May the 2 1ſt, 
March the 21ſt, June the 21ſt, September the 22d, and De- 
cember the ziſt, as in the laſt. * 


n 


Ve Latitude and Day of the Month given, to find the Sun's Place 


in the Ecliptic, and rectiſy the Globes for uſe, _ 


Rule. Find the Sun's Place on the Horizon by Prob. VII. 
and having noted what Degree he is in, look upon the Ecliptic 
on the Globe, and find the ſame Sign and Degree as you did 

on the Horizon, then bring this Degree of the Ecliptic very care- 
fully to the 27 wag ho Edge of the Brazen Meridian, and hold. 
ing the Globe ſteady turn the Index exactly to the upper twelve, 
(which repreſents twelve at Noon) and thus is the Globe rec- 
tified for that Day, and the Degree of the Ecliptic that lies un- 
der the Equator, repreſents the Sun's Place at Noon, or twelve 
o'Clock, that Day. | 

The Aftronomer's Day is reckoned from, or begins at 
twelve o'Clock ; and, if you fix the 4 of Altitude 
to the Latitude in the Zenitb, the Globe will be compleatly rec- 


ified 
_ P R O B. X. 


To tell the Declinaticn of the Sun on any Day of the Year. 


Rule. Having found the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic for the 
given Day, bring it to the Brazen Meridian, and obſerve what 
Degree of the Meridian it lies under, and whether jt be on the 
N. or on the S. Side of the Equator, for that is the Declina- 
tion required, which is called N. or 8. Declination accordingly, 
Thus on April the 2 iſt the Sun has 119 30 N. Declination, and 
on May the 2 1ſt he has 200 50 Declination, but on October the 


27th he has 12 3o/ South Declination. 


PR OB, 
'» 4 
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-. , , titude in the Zenith, (wiz; the-leſt Edge of the Nut muſt be 
fixed on the Meridian at 51% 300) then turn the Globe till the 
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P R O B. XI. 


The Latitude and Day of the Month given, to tell the Sun's Me- 
ridian Altitude ; viz. his Height at Noon. 


Rule. Bring the Sun's Place to the Meridian, and obſerve 
what Degree of the Meridian the Sun's Place is under ; for 
thoſe Degrees on the Meridian that are intercepted, or lie be- 
| tween the S, Verge of the Horizon, and the Degree which is 
over the Sun's Place on the Meridian, (counted on the Meri- 
dian) is the Sun's Meridian Altitude required, | i 

Thus I find his Meridian Altitude at London, May the 21ſt, i 
to be 39 but on November the 5th he has but 23 30 Alti- 18 


tude, 
R 


The Latitude and Day of the Month given, to tell the Sun's Al- 
: titude at any Time, 


Example. On May the 21, at nine in the Morning, and at 
five in the OM at London, I would know the Sun's Al- 
7 h 13 
| 


— — — — _ 
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titude or He ? 

Rule, Re the Globe for the Latitude, and bring the 
Sun's Place (1* N) to the Meridian, and the Index to the up- 
per twelve on the Dial-Plate ; then ſkrew the Quadrant of Al- 


Index points to the Hour, viz, nine in the Morning; this 
done, fix the Globe by thruſting in a Quill between it and the 
Horizon ; laſtly, turn the Quadrant about till the graduated or 
figured Edge touch the Sun's Place, (wiz. 1% H) and the De- 
grees on the Quadrant, counted from the. Horizon upward on 
the Quadrant, is his Heighth at that Time; wiz, 43“ 30'. 
Then turn the Globe till the Index points to five in the Aſter- 
noon ; and alſo turn the Quadrant on the W. Side, (without 
unskrewing it) till it touches the Sun's Place, and you have 
about 24? on the Quadrant, his Altitude at that Time, | 
N. B. At North Cape (viz. N. Latitude 72*) at nine in the 
Morning May 21, he will be but about 329 high. 


p R O B. XIII. 


The Latitude given, to tell the riſing and ſetting of the Sun, and 
Length of the Day and Night at any Time of the Year in any 
Place, 


Rule. ReQtify the Globe (wiz. elevate it for the Latitudes 
bring the Sun's Place to the Meridian, and Index to the upper 
twelve) then turn it till the Sun's Place comeseven with, or lies 
right againſt the inner W the E. Side of the — 

o en 
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then the Index will ſhew you the Time of the Sun's riſing; turn 
It to the W, Side or Verge of the Horizon, and the Index will 
ſhew you the ſetting. Or thus, having got the Hour the Sun 
rifes, count how many-it wants of twelve, for ſo many Hours 
will it ſet after, Thus, if the Index points to four in the Morn- 
ing at riſing, it will of courſe ſet at eight at Night, &c. 


More 1. If you double the Time of rifing, that is, double the Hours 
it wants of twelve at the Time of riſing, it gives you the Length of 
the Day from Sun riſing to ſetting. 

Note 2. If you ſubtract the Length of the Day from Sun riſing to 
Sun ſetting, from twenty-four, the Remainder ſhews you the Length 
of the Night, Twilight included, See Prob. 25, 


Proceed thus, and you will find the Sun, on May 26, at 
Tondon, to riſe about four in the Morning, and ſets at eight at 
Night, Now double what he wants of twelve at riſing, az, 
eight Hours, and it gives the Length of that Day at London, 
vix. ſixteen Hours, , 


TD. MIT. 
To tell the Sun's right Aſcenſion. 


Bring the Sun's Place to the Brazen Meridian, and note what 
Degree of the Equator is cut by the Meridian, for that is his 
nght Aſcenſion required. | 

I would know the Sun's right Aſcenſion on March the 2 iſt, 
June the z 1ſt, September the 22d, and December the 2 iſt. 

I find the Sun's Place fer theſe different Days, and bringing 
it to the Meridian I find the Meridian cuts the Equator in (o) 
in (go) in (180) and in (270®) his right Aſcenſion required, 

Note, When the Sun enters V, March the 21ſt, he has no 
right Aſcenſion, becauſe it is counted from, or begins at T; 
therefore, on March the zoth, he mult have his greateſt right 
Alcenſlion, wiz. 3599. 


RO. XY. 


To find the Sun's obligue Aſcenſion and Deſcenſion at any Time, 
: and in any Latitude, 


Rule 1. Rectify the Globe for the Latitude, and bring the 
Sun's Place down to the eaſtern Verge of the Horizon, then 
obſerve what Degree the Horizon cuts the Equator in, for that 
is the oblique Aſcenſion required. 

2. Turn the Globe till the Sun's Place comes to, or lies le- 
vel with the weſtern Verge of the Horizon, and the Degree of 
the Equator cut by the Horizon, is the oblique Deſcenhon re- 
quired. 


Thus 
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Thus on March the 21ſt, June the 21ſt, September the 224, 
and December the 21ſt, iz. when the Sun enters TV, , =, 
and yy, you will find his oblique Aſcenſion at London to be (o) 
(56) (180) and (304). 3 

And on the ſame Days his oblique Deſcenſion will be (o) 
(123) (180) and (237 and a Half). 


PR O B. XVI. 


The Latitude and Day of the Month given, to tell the Sun's aſ- 
cenſional Difference; viz. how much he riſes, or ſets, before 
and after fix ; and, conſequently, to tell the Length of the Days, 
ſuppoſe there were no Index to the Globe. 


Rule. By the laſt Problem find the Sun's right and oblique 
Aſcenſion ; then ſubtract the oblique from the right Aſcenſion, 
or the contrary, and the Remainder is the aſcenſional Difference 
required; which divide by fifteen, the Degrees of the Equator 
that paſs through the Meridian for one Hour (or ſeven and a 
Half for Half an Hour) gives the Anſwer in Time that the 
Sun riſes and ſets before 4 after ſix. 

Thus on May the 26th I find the Sun 6 of IT, and his right 
Aſcenſion is 64%, and on the ſame Day his oblique Aſcenſion 
is 34% now 34? from 64, there remains 30®, his aſcenſional 
Ditference ; which divide by fifteen gives two Hours, the Time 
that he riſes before, or ſets after ſix, 
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N. B. The right exceeds the cb/ique Aſcenſion from yp to g, 


when the Sun riſes before ſix; but the other half Vear that he riſes 
after, or ſets before fix, the oblique exceeds the right Aſ-enſion, 
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P'R ©. 3. XVIh 


The Latitude and Day of the Month given, to tell the Sun's Am- 
plitude, viz, his Diflance from the E. and M. Points at his 
riſing and ſetting, and the Points of the Compaſs he riſes and 


ſets upon 


Rule. The Globe being rectified, bring the Sun's Place to 
the eaſtern Verge of the Horizon (which ſhews his riſing) then 
the Degrees upon the innermoſt Circle of the Horizon, counted 
from the true E. Point to the Place where the Sun's Place lies 
againſt on the Horizon, ſhews you the Sun's Amplitude, 

Proceed according to the Rule, you will find the Sun's Am- 
plitude at London, (May the 21ſt) at riſing to be about 34* from 
the E. to the N. and at ſetting 34* from the W. to the N. and 
the Point he riſes upon is N. E. by E. and he ſets N. W. by W. 
But on Nowember the 5th he has about 25% and a Half Am- 
plitude from the E. to the $. _ at ſetting 25* and a Half from 

. 3 the 
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the W. to the 8S. The Point he riſes upon is E. S. E. and the 
Point he ſets upon is W. S. W. : 


E180 BY TAL 


The Latitude and Day given to tell the Sun's Azimuth, wiz. his 
Diſtance from the E. and W. or from the N. and S. Points at 
any Time, 


Rule. Rectify the Globe in general, then turn the Globe till 
the Index points to the given Hour; this being done, turn the 

nadrant till it touches the Sun's Place for the given Day; and 
then the Quadrant will cut the Horixon in the Azimuth required 
from the E. or W. Points, or from the N. or S. Points, fer you 
may reckon from either, only then name it properly and ac- 
cordingly. 

Thus on Auguſt the 17th, at nine in the Morning, the Sun 
will have about 30? Azimuth from the E. to the S. or, which is 
the ſame, 60? from the S. to the E. for 60% and 30“ make ga?, 
the whole Quarter from E. to 8. 


N. B. Some Authors call this 60 8. Amplitude; but others call it 
30 8. Amplitude; that is, 309 from the E. to the S. as I ſaid before. 


e . 
The Latitude, Day, and Hour given, to tell the Sun's Almicanter. 


DEFINITION. « 


Almicanters are Circles of Altitude that run parallel to the 
Horizon, whoſe Poles are the Zenith and Nadir; fo that you 
may imagine as many Circles of Altitude, viz, Almicanters, 
as you pleaſe, 

Rule. The Almicanter is found the ſame as the Altitude of 
the Sun at any Time, therefore I refer you back to Prob. XIII. 


5 P R O B. þ + 4 


The Latitade avd Length of the Day given, to tell what other 
Day of the Year will be of the ſame Length, 


Rule, Having found the Sun's Place for the given Day, bring 
it to the Meridian, and obſerve well its Declination ; then tuin 
the Globe till ſome other Degree of the Ecliptic comes under 
the ſame Degree of Declination under the Meridian ; this being 
done, ſee what Day of the Month anſwers to the Sun's Place 
then under the Meridian, for that is the Day required, which 
you may eaſily prove. N N 

Thus you will find that Fuly the 1th, and Auguft the zoth, 
ia of the ſame Length as May the 26th and April * 0 

O B. 
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ZR. 0 Bu. 


The Latitude and Day given, to tell the beginning, ending, and 
(conſequently) the Length, or Continuance of Twilight, 


DEFINITION, 


Twilight is that faint Light which begins immediately after 
Sun ſets in the Evening, till he is 18“ below the Horizon; and 
i begins in the Morning when the Sun comes within 28® of the 
Horizon on the E. Side, and ends when he riſes. Therefore it 
is plain, that Twilight is not only longer when Days encreaſe 
in Length, but it is alſo much ſtronger, as you will ſee preſently- 
by the work of the Problem. 

TYRo. I have heard that this Problem is very difficult to 
what ſome are ? | 

 PH1Lo, It is ſomething longer in its Operation, but very 
eaſy, if you mind the Rule and the Operation together, 


OBSERVATION, 


Note, You were told that Twilight begins and ends when 
the Sun is 18*? below the Horizon, and as the vom of Al- 
titude reaches no lower than the Horizon, therefore the Rule is 
this, 

Rectify the Globe and bring the oppoſite Degree of the Sun's 
Place to the Quadrant of Altitude, ſo that it touches juſt 289 
on the Quadrant (then it is plain that the Sun's real Place will 
be depreſſed 13* below the Horizon) then look on the Index, 
for that will point (if among the Morning Hours) to the be- 
ginning or (if among the Evening Hours) ending of Twi- 
light, 


Note 1. What I mean by the oppoſite Place of the Sun is this; it 
is that Degree of the Ecliptic oppoſite to, or 180 from the given Place 
ef the Sun, Thus, ſuppoſe the Sun was in V, then I bring its op- 
polite Sign (wiz, ) to 18 on the Quadrant, fo will V be depreſ- 
ſed 18®, and the Index will ſhew the Hour, 

Note 2. There is no real Night at London (but Twilight) from May 
the 22d, to July the aoth, the Sun all that Time being leſs than 18 
below the Horizon, 


Proceed then accordingly to the Rule, and you will find that 
on March the 21ft, and September the 22d, Twilight begins 
about four in the Morning, . and ends about eight at Night, 

The Sun on theſe Days you know riſes and ſets at fix, Add, 
therefore, the Length of Morning and Evening Twilight to 
twelve Hours (the Length of the Days then) and it gives ſix- 
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teen Hours, this ſubtracted from twenty-four Hours, leaves 
eight Hours, the Length of the real, or dark Night, 

So allo on Abril the 24th, Twilight begins about half paſt 
two, ends about halt paſt nine, which is in all ſeven Hours, 
But on December the 2oth it begins at fix, and ends at fix, 
which is in all but three Ho irs and forty Minutes, 


0 B. II. 


The Hour given, where you are 10 tell what Hour it is in any 
| other Part of the World. 


Rule, Bring the given Place to the Meridian, and ſet the 
Index at the given Hour ; then turn the Globe till the other 
Place, or Places, come under the Meridian, and the Index 
will point to the real Time in the Place required, 

Example. When it is two o'Clock in the Afternoon at Lon- 
don, I would know the Time at Feruſalem, and at Port Royal 
in Jamaica? 

Proceed according to the Rule, and you will find, that when 
it is two in the Aft rnoon at London, it is twenty-five Minutes 
paſt four at Jeruſalem; and but fifty-two Minutes paſt eight in 
the Morning at Port Royal. | 

Or thus by Problem VI. Jeruſalem is 36 15 E. Longitude 
of Londen, I divide, therefore, 36 15' by fifteen, and the 
Quotient is two Hours, and the Remainder is fix, which is fix 
Times four, or twenty-four Minutes, and the odd fifteen Mi- 
nutes or Miles, is one Minute, ſo that the Difference is two 
Hours twenty-five Minutes; and as Jeruſalem is E. of London, 
it has its Hour before us, therefore it is twenty-five Minutes 
after four in the Afternoon, And thus for other Places, 


2 © B. AI. 


The Day of the Month given, to tell thoſe Inhabitants that will 
ae the Sun in their Zenith (or over their Heads) on that 


Day. 
OBSERVATION, 


This cannot happen to any other Inhabitants, but in the Torrid 
Zones, that is, to all ſuch as have not above 23® and a Half of 
Latitude, either North or South. 

Rule. Bring the Sun's Flace to the Meridian, and obſerve 
exactly his Declination for that Day; then turn the Globe any 
way, and obſerve what Places paſs under that Degree of De- 
clination -on the Meridian ; for all ſuch will have the Sun right 
over their Heads ſome Time or other on that Day. 

I would know what Inhabitants, os Places, will have the 


Sun in their Zenith on May the 21ſt. 


Proceed 
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Proceed as directed by the Rule, you will find Sf, Jago in 
Hiſpamola, St. Jago in Cuba, — and many other Places 
will paſs under that Degree of Declination, ſvix. 20 N.) and 
will have the Sun in their Zenith that Day. 

Alſo on April the 16th, the Inhabitants of Por/o-Bello, the 
Oronoko Iſlands, Bay of Siam, Iſle of Ceylon, and the Phil;fpine 
Iſlands, will have the Sun that Day in, or near, their Zenith. 


N O.. 


The Day and Hour given in any Place, to tell thoſe Inhabitants, 
or that Place, to which the Sun is then vertical; viz. in the 
Zenith, 


Rule. Bring the given Place to the Brazen Meridian, and 
turn the Index to the given Hour; this done, turn the Globe 
till the Index points to the upper twelve, or Noon ; then look 
under the Degree of Declination on the Globe for that Days 
for that is the very Spot, or Place, to which the Sun is then 
vertical, 

Example. On May the 13th, at eight Minutes paſt five in 
the Afternoon,, at London, I would know what Place has the 
Sun then in their Zenith, Aniwer, Port Royal in Jamaica, 


N. B. There are two Days in which the Sun is vertical to all the 
Inhabitants in the Torrid Zones; which muſt be when the Sun has the 
fame Declination, and in this Problem will be July the 27th, vis. the 
ſame Declination as on May the 13th, 


Thus alſo you will find when it is thirty-three Minutes paſt 
fix in the Morning at London, on April the 12th, and Auguſt the 
28th, the Inhabitants at Candy in the and of Ceylon, will have 
the Sun then nearly in their Zenith, - N 


f PN 


To tell the Diſtance from one Place to another in Degrees and Mi- 
nutes (viz. Miles) in an Arch of a great Circle, * as alſo 
their Bearing, or Situation, in reſpect of each other, 


* 
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Rule, Bring one of the Places to the Meridian, and elevate 
the Globe for the Latitude of it, and fix the Quadrant in the 
Zenith: then tun the Globe till the Quadrant touches the other 
Place, and the Degrees on the Quadrant between Place and 


—— — 
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* Note, Sixty Miles, or Minutes, are reckoned a Degree in gene- 
ral; but this is a vulgar Error, for it is proved that every Degree on 
the Earth's Surface in every great Circle (ſuch as the Equator, Meri- 
dian, &c.) is fixty-nine Miles and a Half; therefore multiply the De- 
grees by fixty-nine and a Half, you have the Diſtance in Eng/;/p Miles 


Place 
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Place ſhews the Diſtance; and the 8 the ſame Time 
will cut the Horizon in the Point of the Compaſs, called the 
Bearing, or Situation, from the firſt Place. 

Example. I would know the Diſtance from London to Port 
Royal, Feruſalem, and Moſcow, as alſo their Situation in Re- 
ſpe& of London? , | 

Proceed according to the Rule, and you will find that from 


London 
Deg, Miles. 
To Port Royal 682 1 47603 W. 
To FJeruſalem 331 5 0 ; 2311 ESE. 
To Moſcow 23 Y © 1598. E. N. E. 


NO B. II. 


The Latitude and Day given, to tell what Time the Sun will be 
due Eaft or Weſt. 


Rule. Rectify the Globe and Quadrant as before directed: 
then turn the Quadrant till it touches the E. or W. Point of the 
Horizon; this done, turn the Globe till the Sun's Place for the 
given Day comes to the Edge of the Quadrant (holding the 
Quadrant to the E. or W. Point) fo will the Index point to the 


Hour of his being due E, or W, on that Day, 


Proceed thus, and yqu will find about five Minutes paſt ſeyen 
in the Morning, on May the 21ſt at London, the Sun wilt be 
due E, and about five Minutes before five in the Evening due 
W. On June the 21ſt, he will be due E. about twenty-two 
Minutes paſt ſeven in the Morning, &c, but on December the 
21ſt, he is due E. about thirty-five Minutes paſt four in ine 
Morning, and due W. about twenty-five Minutes paſt ſeven in 
the Evening. 


P R O B. XXVII, 
To find the Antæci to any Place. 


1. EXPLANATTION: 


Antœcians are thoſe Inhabitants that have the ſame Longi- 
tude ; that is, lie under the ſame Meridian, but have the ſame 
Latitude South as we have North, 


2, Their Property, 


1. Their Hour is the ſame as ours at all Times, 2. Their 
Days are equal to our Nights, and their Nights to our Days, 
And 3. Their Summer is our Winter. 


3. To find the Antaci to any given Place (ſuppoſe London). 


Bring London to the Meridian, and count on the * 
" * 4 rom 
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from the Equator as many Degrees Latitude South ag London 
has North, (wiz, 51* 32) and there make a Dot, for that is 
the Place of the Antcect. 

/ 


PR O B. Ai. 
To find the Periceci to any Place, 


1. EXPLANATION, 


The Periæcians are thoſe that lie under the ſame Parallel of 
Latitude, but have one hundred and eighty Degrees Difference 


of Longitude. 
2. Their Property. 


1. They have contrary Hours, viz, Noon. 2. Their Days 
and Nights are of the ſame Length with ours, Their Seaſong 
are alſo the ſame as ours, 


3. Rule to find them, 


Bring London to the Meridian, and turn the Globe till one 
hundred and eighty Degrees of Longitude paſs under the Me- 
ridian, then under the ſame Latitude as London, (vis, under 
519 32 North Latitude) make a Dot, for that is the Place of 
the Periæci, to be in the Great South Sea 519 32“ S. Latitude, 
and 180? Longitude, 

Thus alſo the Autipodes to Cape Antonia in South America, is 
the Bay of Nankin in China. And the Antipodes to Barbagoes, 
is a little Shoal in the Streights of Sapy, 


P R O B. XXIX,. 
To find the Antipodes. 


1. EXPLANATION, 


Antipodes are thoſe that live diametrically oppoſite to us ; that 
is, have the ſame Latitude South as we have North, but differ 
in one hundred and eighty Degrees of Longitude, 


— 


2. Their Property. 


Theſe Inhabitants have 1. Their Hour is contrary to ours, 
2. Their longeſt Day is our ſhorteſt. 3. Their Day is our 
Night, And 4, Their Summer is our Winter, Cc. 


3. To find them, 
There are three Ways, but the two beſt are theſe, 
1. Bring London to the North Verge of the Horizon, which is 
done by ſhipping the Globe up and down till London lies cloſe 


to the Edge of the Brazen Meridian, and cloſe to the Horizon 
on the North; This being done, look on the South Verge of 
the 


— 
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Dot on the Globe, and you have the Antipodes. 


paſs thro the Meridian, and there fix the Globe, then count 
from the Equator ſouthward on the Meridian 519 32', and you 
will find the ſame Dot to lie cloſe to the Meridian (at 51 32) 
below the South Part of the Horizon, 


n NE. 


Day is one, two, three, &e, Hours longer than in the given 
Place, 


Rule, Rectify the Globe for the given Latitude (viz. Lon- 
don) and bring the ſoliſticial Colure (viz, og) to the Meri- 
dian; then where the Horizon cuts the Tropic of S, make a 
Dot on the Tropic at the Verge of the Horizen: This done, 
turn the Glohe weſtward, till 7% and a Half of the Equator paſs 
under the Meridian, and then make a ſecond Dot on the T ro- 

ic againſt the Horizon as before; then turn the Globe back to 


the ſecond Dot appears at the Edge of the Horizon, and the Ho- 


| rigon at the ſame Time will cut the Meridian in the Latitude 


roceed as above, and you will find that in the Latitude 562 
20', the Days are one Hour longer than at Lendon. 

2, If you want to know the Latitude where the Day is two 
Hours longer than at London, then proceed as before, only in- 
ſtead of cauſing 7® and a Half to paſs under the Meridian, you 
muſt now turn the Globe till 15 paſs under the Meridian, and 
make then a ſecond Dot on the Tropic and proceed as before, 


| required, 


Note, If you want to know the Latitude where the longeſt Day is 
an Hour ſhorter than at London, only turn the Globe eaſtward inftead 
of weſtward, till ſeven Degrecs and a Half paſs thro's the Meridian, 
and make a Prick on the Tropic, and depreſs the Pole till this lies 

even with the Horizon, you will find the Latitude about 45 and a 
Half, Thus for two Hours longer about 60“, for four Hours about 
64 200; but for two Hours ſhorter the Latitude is about 35 and a 
Half, | 


Pp R O B. XXXL. 


Time not exceeding fix Months given, to tell that Latitude, 
or thoſe Places, where the Sun will not ſet for all that Time, 


Note, That twenty-eight Days are here reckoned to the Month. 
Bring the given Time into Days, and take the Half of the ares 
| | o 


the Horizon cloſe to the Brazen Meridian, and there make a 


2. Bring London to the Meridian, and turn the Globe till 180 


The longeft Day in any Latitude given (ſuppoſing London, fixteer 
Hours and a Half ) to tell in aubat other Latitude the longeft 


its firft Poſition, (viz. to og) and then elevate-the Pole, till 


| 
c 
( 


ww -@ «a as 
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of Days ; but remember to abate one, if the Half exceeds thirty, then 
count from Cancer on the Ecliptic the ſame Number of Degrees as the 
Half amounted to, and where this Reckoning ends make a Dot on the 
Ecliptic, Lafily, Bring this Dot to the Meridian, and as many De- 
grees as are intercepted, or lie between the Dot and the Pole itſelf, 
counted on the Meridian, is the Latitude required, 


Example, IT demand the Place, or Latitude, where the Sun 
does not ſet for the Space of four Months and ſixteen Days? 

This is in all one hundred and twenty-eight Days, the Half 
is 64, abate 1 is 63? 3 this I count from gg on the Ecliptic, 
and make a Dot, and bringing it to the Meridian, I find there 
are nearly 80 between the Dot and the Pole; wiz. the Lati- 
tude is 80% which is at Smith's Brlet, the upper Part of Green- 
land, 

So alſo in the Latitude of $5®, he ſets not for five Months 
two Weeks, And in the Latitude of 86 30, for five Months, 
three Weeks, and three Days; and in the Latitude go®, not 
for ſix Months ; as you will ſee by the next Problem. 


| a XXXII, | Ar 1 
To tell in the Latitude ninety (the longeft Day there being r YG 


Months) how long it continues to be. Twilight after Sun ſet ; ö 4# 4 | 
and bow long tbeir Night is after Tewilight ends, before Taui- 8 
light begins again, 1 
Note, Remember you were told before, that Twilight begins and ls | 


ends when the Sun is 189 below the Horizon, and that on September , 1 
the 224d the Sun begins to ſet to the Inhabitants at the North Pole, and 5 bi 
to riſe to the Inhabitants at the South Pole; ſo that Twilight begins 

September the 224 to the Inhabitants at the North Pole; therefore 


Rule, 1. Elevate the Pole to the Zenith, and turn the Globe 
till ſome Degree of the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic lies under 1889 
of the Brazen Meridian, and under the S. Part of the Horizon," 
and, you will find it 24* M.; viz, November the 14th, the 
ending of Twilight, that is, they have Twilight from Septem- 
ber the 22d, to November the 14th, and then they begin to have 
dark Nights (fave the Advantage of the Moon) till the 24/h 
of January, For M | 

2. Turn the Globe till ſome other Point of the Ecliptic comes 
under 189 as before, and you will find it aboug® of , which 
anſwers to the 24th of JR, the Beginning of Twilight to 
the Inhabitants at the N. Pole, and then on Mash the ait, he 
riſes with them, AIP 

Thus it appears, that the Length of their Day (from Sun- 
ring to Sun-ſetting) is from March the 21ſt, io September the 
21ſt, The Length, or Continuance, of Twilight, is from 

O September 
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September the 21ſt, to November the 14th, and from Jarua 
the 24th to March the 21ſt, in all about one hundred and ten 
Days, and their real Night is from Member the 14th, to Ja- 
nuary the 24th, wiz, about ſeventy-one Days. 

Note, The ſame holds good to the ſouthern Inhabitants at the 
$. Pole, for he riſes with them when he enters > , and ſets with 


them when he comes to T, &c: 
DIALOGUE x. sr. I. 
+ Containing ſome u/:ful Problems on the Celeſtial Globe. 
| rn 0:3; I. 
To find the right Aſcenſion of any Star. 


RING the Center of the Star to the Meridian, and the 
Degree of the Equinoctial, cut by the Meridian, is the right 
Aſcenſion required, 


Thus you will find the right Aſcenſion of Aldebaran in Tau- 
rus, to be about 65%, Arfurus in Bootes, about 210% 45, Re- 
gel in Orion, about 75 30, and Sirius, or the Dog Star, about 


98 , Sc ” &c 0 2 
| P'R O B. II. 
The Latitude given, to tell the oblique Aſcenſion and Deſcenſion 
of any Star, 


- ReAify the Globe, and bring the Star down to the eaſtern 
Verge of the Horizon, and the Degree of the EquinoRial that 


is then cut by the Horizon, is the obligue Aſcenſion required. 
Turn the Star to the weſtern Side, and the Degree of the Equi- 


noctial, cut by the Horizon, is the Star's oblique Deſcenſion. 
Proceed thus, and you will find the oblique Aſcenſion of Re- 


gel to be about 86? 30, of Marhal in Pegaſus, about 325%, and 


of Aldebaran, or Bulls Eye, about.43* 30'.. Turn each of theſe 
to. the weſtern Side, you will find their obligue Deſcenſion 6,9, 


360? nearly,, and 87“. 


"Note, There is this Difference between the right and oblique Al. 
cenfion and Deſcenſion of the Sun and, Stars, For the Sun's oblique 
Aſcenſion, &c, differ every Day in ſthe ſame Latitude, but the Stars 


oblique Aicenſion is every Day the fame, | 
| P R Oo B. IM. 
To tell the Declination of the Stars, 
As for the Sun's Place, fo alſo here, bring the given Star to 


the Brazen Meridian, and oblerve what Degree of the Meridian 
f 5 Fs | 4 os f flies 


* 
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lies right over the Center ef the Star, for that is the Declination 
5 N. or S. according to which Side of the Equinoctial it 
lies. 

Thus you will find the Declination of Adebaran to be about 
16 45 N. The upper Pointer to the Pole (in Ur/a Major) 
about 63, and the lower one nearly 58%, but Regel in Orion 
4 e 8% S. and Cor Scorpio about 2698. Peclination, 

c. Cc. 


PN Bc: IV; 


The right Aſcenſion and Declination of any Star given, to find the 
| ſame at once, 


Bring the given Degree of right Aſcenſion on the Equator to 


the Brazen Meridian, then look under the Degree of -Declina- 
tion on the Meridian, and you will find the Star at the Meridian, 
under the given Degree of Declination. 

Thus, f 

cenſion is 65 and his Declination 16945 N. I firſt bring 65? 
of the Equinoctial to the Meridian; and looking under 16437 
N. Deelination on the Meridian, I find Aldebaran. 5 


So alſo Sirius has 98 right Aſcenſion, and 169 30 8. Decli- 


nation; therefore I bring 98“ of the EquinoQtial to the Meri- 
dian, and looking under 16* 30' S. Declination on tite Meridian, 
I find Sirius juſt at the Meridian. The ſame for any other Star, 


7:20.08; +Vv; 


To tell the riſing and ſetting of the Stars, and the Point of the 
Compaſs any Star riſes or ſets upon in any Latitude, and on ang 
Day of the Year. 


ReRify the Globe, and bring the Sun's Place to the Meri- 
dian ; then turn the Globe till the given Star comes to the eaſtern 
Verge of the Horizon, and the Index will point to the Time of 
riſing, and the Horizon will ſhew the Point it riſes upon: Turn 
it to the Welt, and the Index will point to the Time of ſetting, 
and the Horizon will ſhew you the Point it ſets upon, 

Proceed thus, and you will find that Aldebaran, on November 
the 5th, at London, riſes a little paſt ſix in the Evening, and ſets 
about nine in the Morning. The Point he riſes upon, is E. N. E. 
and the Point he ſets upon, is W. N. W. But Regel in Orion, 
the ſame Night, riſes a little before nine at Night, and ſets about 
half paſt ſeven in the Morning. The Points of riſing are W. 
by S. and ſetting E. by 8. | 


Note, The Stars riſe and ſet every Day on the ſame Point of the 
Compaſs, though at contrary Hours, 


O 2 PROB, 


1ppoſe I wanted to find Aldebaran, whoſe right AC. 


* 
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. 


To tell the Time, viz, how many Hours any Star continues above 
the Horizon, from its riſing to its ſetting, in any Latituds, 


ReQify the Globe, then bring the Star to the eaſtern Verge» 
and note the Time of rifing, then turn the Globe to the weſtern 
Side ; and the Number of Hours that paſſed through the Dial- 
plate tells you the continuance of that Star above the Horizon, 

Thus, I find Aldebaran at Londos continues up from the 
Time of his riſing on any Day (for Example take December the 
25th) about fifteen Hours ; and Repel about ten Hours and half, 

At Stockbolm Aldebaran continues up above ſixteen Hours; 
but at Port-Rayal he continues up but about twelve Hours three 

uarters, by 7 eee 8 


n VII, 


To tell the Diſtance of one Star from another in Degrees and Mi- 
dy" nutes, in the Arch of a great Circle, h 


To this Problem are three Variations 

1. If the Stars lie under the ſame Meridian, bring them to 
the Brazen Meridian, and the Degrees intercepted between them, 
counted on the Meridian, is the Diſtance required. 1. 

Thus, I find, the two Pointers in the Great Bear, to be about 
3 + diſtant from each other; and Eridgf and the Dolphin's Eye 
about 29“ + diftant, | 

2, If they lie under the ſame declination, bring the firſt (at 
Pleaſure) to the Brazen Meridian, and note the Degrees cut by 
the Equator ; then bring the other to the Meridian, and note 
how many Degrees difference has paſſed through the Meridian, 
for that is their Diſtance required. 

Thus,' I find, the Difference between Aſengue and Caput Me- 
duſz to be about 122; for Aſengue (3891 Declination) being 
brought to the Meridian, cuts 2779 300 wiz, $29 30“ from V 
weſtward; and Caput Meduſæ cuts 40% of the Equator eaſt- 
ward; their Diſtance, therefore, is 122 300. 

2. If neither of the Stars lie under the ſame Degree of the 
Meridian, or Declination, then bring either of them to the Me- 
ridian, and elevate the Pole to the lame Height as the Star has 
Declination (that is, the ſame as you elevate the terreſtrial Globe 
to the Latitude of a Place) for then the Star will be in the Ze- 
nith : Therefore, fix the Quadrant to the Zenith, over the Cen- 
ter of the given Star, and extend it to the other Star, and the 
Degrees on the Quadrant is the Diſtance required in a true Arch 
of a great Circle, | 


" Note, Though the Diſtance of the Stars from each other are thus 


determined in Degrees, yet you are not to ſuppoſe their Diſtance is ſo 
many 
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many Degrees to be converted, into Exgliſ Miles; but it only means, 
that they appear ſo far diſtant under ſuch an Angle, 


Thus, I find the Diſtance between Capella and Cor Hydra to 
be about 79%, and between Aldebaran and Sirius, about 46? 
0, Se. 0 4 , y 
, 4. If the Stars be at ſuch a Diſtance from each other, that 
the Quadrant will not reach them, then bring either of them to 
the Horizon, and elevate, or depreſs the Pole, till the other lies 
alſo at the Verge of the Horizon, and the Degrees counted upon 
the Horixon, between Star and Star, is their Diſtance in Degrees. 
Thus, between Aldebaran and Cor Scorpio you will find about 
170 Degrees, | 


P R O B. VIII. * 


The Latitude, Day of the Month, and Heighth of any Star given, 
to tell the Time or Hour of the Night. 


Rule. Rectify the Globe for the Latitude, &c. &c. then fix 
the Quadrant in the Zenith, and move the Globe and the Qua- 
drant together, till the Star cuts the Quadrant in the given is 18 
Heighth ; and the Index will point to the Hour, 1 ; 

Thus, on January the 21ſt (at London) in the Evening I BY 
obſerved Aldebaran E. S. E. to be about 40 high; I demand the 11 
Time of this Obſervation ? Axſ. A little paſt five in the Even- Ti 


ing, Again, on December the 25th, in the Evening, I ob- © 1 1 
ſerved Sirius to be about 15 high, and at the ſame Time Regel 1 
to be about 28“ } high; I demand the Hour? Ar/. About ten 1 1 
at Night; and Aldebarau is under the Meridian at the fame i 
Time, 3. * 
o [ul 

To tell what Stars never riſe, and thoſe that never ſet at — 

ä London. i | 

1. Only obſerve what Stars have above 389 N. Declination To 4 | 


for all ſuch never ſet at London, but are always above the Ho- | 
rixon. 1 
2, Obſerve alſo thoſe Stars that have above 38“ 4 8. Declina- ii | 
tion, for thoſe never riſe, but are always under the Horizon at 8” 
London. | 

Thus, the Pointers in the Great Bear, Aridef in Cygnus, and 
many others, never ſet, 

Alſo, Canobus in Argo, Navis and Pes Centaurus, and many 
others, never riſe at London. 
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Note, 1. From what you have been taught, Jyro, it is eaſy to con- 
ceive, that to the Inhabitants under the North Pole no South Star can 
ever be ſeen; nor can the Inhabitants at the South Pole ever ſee one of 
the Stars in the other Hemiſphere. But, 
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2. The Inh-bitants under the Equator have a pleaſant Sight of a 
the Stars from Pole to Pole; for they riſe and ſet with them at ri 
Angles ; therefore no Star can continue above twelve Hours above this 
Horizon, O 
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To know at any Time of the Year (in the Latitude of London) 
 ewhere to find any Star, or tell the Name of any Star at 
pleaſure, TY OR n 


Rect fy the Globe for the Day, and turn it till the Index 
points to the given Hour; then by a Quadrant take the Heighth 
of the required Star; or, for want of this (in a common way 
of gueſſing) obſerve well what Part of the Heavens it is in 
Viz, whether E. N. E. S. W. or the like, as alſo its Heighth as 
near as you can gveſs:; This being done, ſet the Globe in due 
Order for the Day and Hour, and you will find the fame Star 
on the Globe ; and, by applying the Quadrant, you will find 
the exact Point of the Compaſs, and the real Heighth the Star 
then has, which, tho' not perhaps near to what you gueſſęd it at, 
yet, if it be any noted Star, you may aſſure ycurfelf you were 
right, as there is no other Star of Note near it about that Heighth, 
and upon the (ſame Point, 

Thus, on December the z th, at eight at Night, I obſerved a 
bright Star (as near as I can ouel.} on the S. E,. Point, and 
_ 48? high; I would know what Star it is? Anſ. Alde- 

ran, 

I reify the Globe, and turn the Index to the Hour, and 
then turn the Quadfant to the given Point of the Compaſs, 
and looking about 48 high on the Quadrant, I find Aldebarar 
to be the neareſt b:ight Star by the Quadrant on that Point and 
Heighth ; therefore, I conclude it is Alebaran. 

Alſo at three Quarters paſt ten, the ſame Night, I ſe two very 
bright Stars, one en, or near, the Meridian, about 30® high, 
and the other near the S. E. Point, and about 459 high ; I de- 
mand their Names? Auſ. Regel and Procyon in Canicula. 


. 
To tell the Latitude and Longitude of the Stars, 


Firſt, Obſerve whether the given Star be on the N. or S. Side 
of the Ecliptic ; for if it be on the N, Side, elevate the N, Pole 
669 , and turn the Globe till ag and VF lie in the N. and 8. 
Points of the Horizon ; wiz, the Ecliptic will be parallel, or 
even to the Horizon, and fix the Quadrant in the Zenith: Then 
keeping the Globe ſteady, turn the Quadrant till the Edge of it 
touches the Center of the Star, and that Degree on the Qua- 
drant (vi, the Altitude of the Star in the Latitude 66® Z) is 

the 
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the Latitude required, and the Degree of the Ecliptie, cut by 
the Quadrant, reckoned from Aries (or rather reckoned among 
the Signs, as it 1 is the Longitude required. 

Thus you will find Arcturus in Bootes to be about 30® N. 
Latitude, and 203® Longitude from V, or rather 230 of <>. 
Alſo, Alcair is about 29% 4 of N. Latitude, and 28® of Lon- 
gitude in Hy. | 

2. For any South Star. 


Elevate the 8. Pole 669 , and fix the Quadrant in the Ze. 
nith, and apply it to the Star, as before directed, you 9 — 
Latitude and Longitude required, Thus you will find Pes Cen- 
taurus to have about 42? f of S. Latitude, and 236 Longitude 
from V, or rather 26“ in 1, ; and thus for any other Star, 


N 


The Latitude and Day of the Month given (ſuppoſe December 23, 
at nine at Night at London) to fet the Ghibe ſo as to repreſent 
the Face of the Heavens at that Time, and ſhew your Acquain- 
tance the Name and Poſition of the moft eminent fixed Stars, 


Rectify the Globe for the Latitude, and biing the Sun's Place 
to the Meridian, and the Index to twelve. Then turn the Globeto 
the given Hour, viz. five Minutes paſt nine at Night, and there fix 

it, 10 will every Star on the Globe (if you ſet the Globe N. and 
S.) correſpond with, or point to, the ſame Star in the Heavens. 
Thus (at London) I find Capella E. by S. about 75% high, 
Caſtor and Pollux, one about 4c? and the other about 45% high; 
near the E. Point. Procyon below them, to the leſt Hand, 239 
high E. S. E. Sirius yet lower, to the left, S. E. about 10% high; 
Betelgeuxe higher, on the ſame Point, about 38 high; Re- 
gel, more ſouthward, about 26 high; Aldebaran, on the ſame 
Point, much higher; vix. about 53; the Seven Stars or Plei- 
ades, S. nearly about 62 high ; Mencar, S. by W. 400 high; 
Aridef, N. W. about 26 high, Cc. Sc. Cc. 


PR O B. XIII. 
To tell the Time of the acronical riſing and ſetting of any Star. 


DEFINITION. 


1. The acronical riſing of a Star, is when the Star riſes juſt 
at the ſun-ſet,; 
2, A Star is (aid to ſet acronically, when it ſets with the Sun. 
Bring the Sun's Place for the given Day, to the weſtern Side 
of the Horizon, and all thoſe Stars that are on, or near the 
eaſtern Side of the Horizon, riſe acronically ; and thoſe on the 
weltern Verge of the Horizon ſet acronically, 1 
us 
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Thus I find on December the 6th, that Allebaran riſes acro- 
nically, but it ſets acronically on May the 21ſt. Alſo Sirius riſes 
acronically on February the 4th, and ſets acronically on May the 
14th. | | 


To tell the coſmical riſing and ſetting of the Stars in any Latitude 


DEFINITION, 


"x, A Star is ſaid to riſe re when it riſes with the Sun. 
2, A Star is ſaid to ſet coſmically, when it ſets at ſun-riſing, 
Rectify the Globe, &c. and bring the Sun's Place to the caſ- 
tern Side of the Horizon for the given Day ; then all thoſe Stars 
cut by the eaſtern Verge of the Horizon riſe coſmically. The 
Globe ſtill remaining in the fame Poſition, look at the weſtern 

, Verge, or Edge of the Horizon, and all thoſe Stars cut by it, 
or that are very near it, ſet on that Day coſmical!y, | 

Thus I find that Arfurus, and two ſmall Stars in Hercules's 
Thigh, riſe co/mically, September the 25th. Alſo two Stars in 
Eridanus, Aſengue in Lyra, &c, &c. ſet coſmically, Marhal in 
Pegaſus, is but juſt below the Horizon, therefore may be {aid to 
ſet nearly coſmically, as it will within a Day or two, 


For the coſmical ſetting, 


Turn the Globe till the Star comes to the weſtern Side of the 
Horizon, and obſerve the Degree of the Ecliptic, then cut by 
the eaſtern Side of the Horizon, for that will anſwer to the Day 
of the coſmical ſetting, 

Thus Ar#urus ſets coſmically, June the 22d, Alſo Aldebaran 
ſets coſmically, December the zoth. ; 


. 
To tell the heliacal ring, or ſetting, of the Stars, 


DEFINITION, 


1, Heliacal riſing, is when a Star once in the Sun's Beams gets 
out of them, ſo as to be ſeen at the eaſtern Verge of the Ho. 
rizon, juſt before ſun · riſing. : 

2. Heliacal ſetting, is when. a Star once in the Sun's Beams 
gets out of them, ſo as to be ſeen ſetting on the weſtern Side of 
the Horizon, jult after ſun-ſet, 


Note 1. This beliacal rifing and ſetting of the Stars is different, ac- 
cording to their different Magnitudes, Fer, 

Note 8. Stais of the firſt Magnitude are ſeen riſing and ſetting, when 
the Sun is but 12“ below the Horizon. Stars of the ſecond Magnitude 
are not perfectly ſeen till the Sun is 137“ below the Horizon. Thoſe da 

e 
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the third Degree, when he is x4%. Thofe of the fourth Degree of 
Magnitude, when he is 15 below the Horizon, Thoſe of the fifth 
Degree, when he is 16%. Thoſe of the fixth Degree, when he is 17 
and the nebulout, or ſmall ones, not till he is 189 below the Horizon; 
viz, about the beginning artd ending of Twilight, 


To find the heliacal rifing, or ſetting, the Rule is, reQify the 
Globe, and bring the given Star to the eaſtern Verge of the Ho- 
rigon; then fix the Globe, and turn the Quadrant to the weſtern 
Side, till 32? of the Quadrant touches the Ecliptic ; this done, 
note the Degree of the Ecliptic, that is, cut by x2® of the Qua- 
drant on the weſtern Side (for then will the real Place of the 
Sun be depreſſed 12® on the eaftern Side) for that Degree ſought 
in the Calender gives the heliacal riſing. The ſame is to be ob- 
ſerved with the Quadrant on the eaſtern Side for the heliacal ſet - 
ting. Thus you will find Aldebaran riſes heliacally, July the 
4th, ſets heliacally, May the sth. | | 
* Sirius the Dog Star riſes beliacally, about Auguff the 
6 . | I | 


. B. The Poets, and others formerly, uſed to reckon their Dies 
Caniculares, or Dog Days, from the beliacal rifing of Sirius; but they 
did not agree when wy ended, Some reckoned them to continue 
thirty or forty, and others fifty Days, However, in this they agreed, 
that the weather at that Time was very ſultry and faint for five or x 
Weeks after the rifing of Sirius. But (as it was then, ſo now) it is a 
ridiculous Whim ; for Sirius does not now riſe be/tacally till near Sep- 
tember, though our Almanack-makers 8 what Reaſon I know not) 
continue the beginning of Dog Days, Fuly the 30th. But, however, it 
is plain that Sirius can no ways be charged with brigging this ſultry 
ona, becauſe three or _ 1 Ln hencc he _ not riſe 

eliacally till November, and then, pe » Will be charged with bring · 
ing as much Cold by the ſame Rule. 1 | 


ELCTY 
Containing ſome u/eful Problems in Navigation. 


e 


The Sun's Declination and Hour, æuben he is due Ea, given, to 
find the Latitude; viz. the Elevation of the Pole, 


Rectify the Globe to the ſame Latitude as the given Number 
of Degrees of Declination, and fix the Quadrant in the Zenith; 
then convert the Hours that the Sun is due E, before, or after, 
ſix o'Clock, into Degrees, and count the ſame Number of De- 
grees on the Horizon from the eaſt Point ſouthward, and bring 
the Quadrant to that Degree of the Horizon, ſo ſhall the Degree 
on the Quadrant that is cut by the Equator be the . 
0 
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of Latitude, which taken from go“, gives the Latitude itſelf, or 
Heighth of the Pole. | 

Example. Sailing _— 21ſt, I made an Obſervation that 
the Sun was due Eaſt about ſeven Minutes paſt ſeven in the 
Morning, and his Declination z0 N. I demand what Latitude 
1 was in? | | 
Proceed by the Rule, you will find the Latitude to be 514 
nearly. | | 
Having the Sun's Azimuth at fix o'Clock, and Declination, 
vt | to find the Latitude. 


Rule, As many Degrees as. are contained in the Azimuth 
given, ſo much elevate the Pole, and fix the Quadrant in the 
Zenith, and bring V to the Meridian: This done, count on 
the Quadrant upwards, the Complement of the Sun's Declina- 
tion to ninety, and bring that Degree to the Equator, then the 
Degree of the Horizon, cut by the Quadrant, ſhall be the Com- 
plement of Latitude, counted from the 8. Point, or elſe from 
the N. as it may happen, and the Remainder to ninety is the 
Lati:ude required ; or otherwiſe, the Degrees counted from the 
other two cardinal Points, either E. or W. as it may happen, 
will give the Latitude. LOS 
Thus I find the Sun's Azimuth, at ſix o' Clock, to be 12% 15%, 
and his Declination 20 10', what is the Latitude? Werk ac- 
. cording to the Rule, you will have the Anſwer 38“ Comple- 
ment, that is 519 f Latitude required. | 


Pp R O B. in. Ry, 
The Sun's Amplitude and aſtenſional Difference given, to find the 
ER Elevation of the Pole and Sun's Declination. 


Rule. Raiſe, or elevate, the Pole ſo many Degrees as is the 
aſcenſional Difference, and fix the Quadrant in the Zenith, and 
bring V to the Meridian, then count on the Quadrant upwards 
the Complement of Altitude, and move the Quadrant till that 
ſame Number on the Quadrant cuts the Equator ; and the Qua- 
drant will cut the Horizon in the Degree ot the Pole's Elevation, 
and the Equator in the Degree of Declination. 

Example. I made an Obſervation, that the Sun's aſcenſional 
Difference was 27% 10“, and his Amplitude 33“ 20, I demand 
the Latitude and Declination ? , 


PROB, 
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TR © Bi. IF, 


"The Sun's Altitude E. and his Declination given, to prove the 
'* Elevation of the Pole. 


Rule. Elevate the Pole to the Complement of the Sun's Al- 
titude at E. and fix the Quadrant in the Zenith, and bring Y 
to the Meridian, then Number on the Quadrant of Altitude the 
Degree of Declination, and bringing tle ſame to the Equator, 
oblerve what Degree the Quadrant cuts the Equator in; for its 
Complement to 90“ is the Heighth of the Pole. ; 

Example. The Sun's Declination is 209 10' N. his Altitude 
at E. (at London) is nearly 26%, I would know whether the 
ſuppoled Latitude (519 4) agrees berewith in Operation? 

Here I ſubtract 26 from 90“, and there remains 64 Com- 
lement of Altitude, and I elevate the Pole accordingly, &c. 
hen I bring V to the Meridian, and cauſe 20? 10 on the Qua- 
drant to cut the Equator, and find it nearly 3804, the Com- 
plement of Latitude required; which, ſubtracted from go? gives 
3194, the real Latitude of the Place. 


OO @: OV 


The Sun's Declination and Amplitude given, to find the Heighth 
of the Pole. 


Rule. Elevate the Pole to the Complement of Amplitude, 
and fix the Quadrant in the Zenith, and bring V to the Meri- 
dian, then count the Sun's Declination on the Quadrant, and 
bring that Degree to the Equator ; and the Degree of the Equa- 
tor, cut by the Quadrant, is the Latitude required, - 

Example. Suppoſe the Sun's Amplitude 33“ 20', his Decli- 
nation 20® 10', what's the L.titude ? ' 


Proceed according to the Rule, you will find it about 31. 
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PART III. 
an TRY. 


DIALOGUE I. Szer. I. 
N HAT is Geometry and its Uſe ? 


PHiLO. Geometry ſhews the Relation or 
Proportion of one Line to another, or of one 
Curve, Arch, or Mathematical Figure to another; as alſo how 
to meaſure 'irregular Figures, by firſt turning them into equal 
regular Figures; it is now indeed uſed for, and conſidered only 
as the Science of Quantity, or Extenſion, 

TYRo. From whence had Geometry its Riſe ? 

PH1LO. There are various Opinions concerning this, nor is 
it of any Signification to us; but tis plain from the Authorit 
of many, that in Egypt it was improved in the following Man- 
ner: The River Nile every Year overflowed the Country and 
covered the Land with Mud, which obliged the Inhabitants to 
ſet down Doles or large Stakes, and then they drew Marks from 
each and platted every Man's Property; and from this they drew 
Figures ſimilar to thoſe in the Mud, and by a further Practice 
brought Geometry to a greater degree of Perfection. 


SECT, 
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TYRo. Pleaſe to define or explain ſuch Things as are neceſ- 


fary to the Knowledge of this Science, 


PriLo. Things previous to be nnderſtood, are only fuch 
Figures co fiſting of various Forms, and which have a Con- 
nexicn or Dependence on one another, and ought to be got ſo 
by Heart as to remember the Names and their Uſe at the firſt 


Sight. They are as follows, 


1. A Point or Dot is a Thing conſidered as the very 
Beginning, or Formation of Motion or Magnitude, and 


without Parts of itſelf, as the Point A, Fig. 1, 


2. A Line is generated from a Point 


A 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


A. 


B 


moving or proceeding from its firſt Place to 
any other Place in a direct Line, Fig. 2. 


3. A Curve Line alſo is made by the 
Motion of a Point moving indirectly till 
it reſt at C, Fig, 3. 


4. An Angle is made by the meeting 
together of two Lines in one Point, and it 
matters not at all whether one Line (or 
Leg) of the Angle be longer than the other, 

If one Line ſtands right up or perpen- 
dicular upon the other, it is called a right 
Angle, (containing go®) ora Quarter of a 


A. 


Fig. 4, 


Fig. 4. 


„ 


co <w 


Circle, as you will more-plainly ſee hereafter, Thus the two 
Lines meeting in the Point A form a right Angle. Fig. 4. 


5. An acute Angle is when two Lines meet 
cloſer or nearer together than a right Angle, 
and is leſs than 90“ or the Quarter of a Circle : 
An acute Angle is well repreſented by a Pair 
of Compaſſes opened a little way at Random, 
as Fig. 5. 


Fig. 5. 
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| | Fig. 6. 
6. An obtuſe Angle is when . 2 
two Lines are extended wider 
than a right Angle, and con- | 
tains more than go“ or a Quar- © 
ter of a-Circle, and may be re- 


preſented by a Pair of Compaſſes extended very wide, as C, 
Fig. 6. | 


Fig. . 
{ B 8 
7. A Triangle is made by the meeting to- ; 
gether of three Lines in three Points, as Fig, | 
7, $, 9, 10, and 11. 
| | A C 


Tyko. Have not theſe Triangles different Names, as the 
Angles before had ? | 
| | Fig. 8. 
8. PRILo. Yes, the Triangles take 


their Names from the different Angles Þ 
they are formed from: Thus the 
Triangle ABC, (Fig. 7.) 1s a right 
_ angled Triangle, becauſe it has one 
right Angle at A. . | 
C 


Fig. 9». 
D 


9. An equilateral Triangle has all 
its Sides equal, and all its Angles 
acute, as CDE, Fig. g. 


- 
» ot 


10. An iſoſceles, or equicrural Triangle 
has two Sides equal, and every Angle 
acute, as EFG, Fig. 10. , 
E G 
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Fig. 11. 
1. A ſcalenou Triangle has one E. 
Angle always obtuſe, and therefore 
is called an obtuſe angled Triangle, 
whoſe Angle D is obtuſe, See 
Fig. 11. 
D F 
- Fig. 12. 
a — 
12. A Square is a regular Geometri- ” 
cal Figure, formed by a right Line of __ 
any Length, (ſuppoſing A B) paſſing \ 
down, or thro” the Space ABCD, as 4 
Fig. 12. 1 
2 D 


13. A Parallelogram ( vul- 
garly called a long Square) 18 
an 4 or whoſe Sides 


are regular and parallel, as 
a bed. | 

14. A Diagonal (called alſo 
the Hypothenuſe) is that Line 


which runs croſs the Fignre 
from Corner to Corner, Thus 
the Line AD, Fig. 12, and à d, 
Fig. 13, are Diagonals, 


15, A Rhombus is a Diamond- 
tike Figure, having all its Sides 
equal ; it has two Angles obtuſe, 
as A and D, and two acute, as 
B and C, Fig. 14 


Note, A Rhombus is only a Square put out of its natural Order, for 
the Rhombus ABC is equal to the Square ABcd, as is evident by the 


very Sight of Fig. 14. 


Fig. 15. 


Figure repreſenting an ir- 
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16. A Rhomboides is a 


regular Diamond, It is 
equal to a Parallelogram, 
as the Rhombus is equal 
to a Square. Thus the 
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Fig. 15. 


Rhomboides ABCD is 


17. A Trapezium is a Figure 
of four unequal Sides and An- 
gles, ſome being acute, and 
others obtuſe, as ABCD, Fig. 
16. 


ABCDE, Fig. 17. 


19. A Hexagon is à Figure 
of fix equal Sides and equal 
Angles, each containing 60“ 
at the Center, in all 360, Fig. 
18. It it be divided into Tri- 
angles, it will contain ſix equi- 
lateral Triangles, all equal, of 
which DGC 1s one, equal and 
ſimilar to CDE, in Fig. 9. 

N, B. From the bare Inſpec- 
tion of this Figure, you may 
foi m a very juſt Idea of all that 
are here ſubjoined by Name on- 


18. A Polygon is a five ſided 
F ure; but if it has more than five 
Sides (provided they be unequal) 
it is ſtill called a Polygon, as 


C 
equal to the Parallelogram AB cd. 


F 


Fig. 17. 
© 


TABLE. 


N. B. The Diagonal BD in this Figure is moſt commonly called the 
Baſe, becauſe it parts the Trapezium, and makes thereof two Triangles, 
of which BD is a common Baſe to both, 


21 


ly, and may very eaſily draw any one of them; and by the 
Tab'e tell the Angles and Area of each. 
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AN 
Names of the No. of Anglesat | Angles at | Areas, the 
Figures, Sides. the Center, | the Cir- | Square being 
__ | cumference, | one Inch, 
A Square, 4 90. 90. 1.0000 
A Pentagon, 5 72. 108. 1.7204 
An Hexagon, 6 60. 120. 2.598 
An Heptagon, |7 | 51.4285 128.5714 3.6339 
An Octagon, 8 45. 135. 4.8284 
A Nonagon, 9 40. 140. 6.1818 
A Decagon, 10 | 36. 144. 7.6942 
An Undecagon, | 11 | 32.72 147.27 9.3656 
A Dodecagon, [12 | 30. 150. 11.197 
Fig. 19. 
— 


20. A Circle is a perfect round 
Figure, made from the Motion or 
Rotation of the Line Ad moving 


upon the Point A, from towards 
e, and continuing its Motion round 
to b and c till it arrives again to d, 
Fig. 19. 


21. The Diameter is that Line which parts the Circle 
into two equal Parts, (or Semi-circles) as the Line AA; 


and the Radius of a Circle is always half the Semi diameter, or is 


that Line which forms the whole Circle round the Center ; thus 
Ab, Ac, Ad, Ae, are all or either of them equal to the 


Radius, 


22. A Quadrant is a Quarter of a Cirele, as the Arch h or e, 


cd, Fig. 19. 


23. A Sector is Part of a Circle more or leſs than a Quadrant, 


as the Arch be, or de, Fig. 19. 


24, A Chord Line is that which 
runs from any Part of the Verge of 
the Circle (called the Periphery) to 
the oppoſite Part; thus the Line ac 
is the Chord to the Arch abc, or the 
great Arch aCc, Fig. 20, 

25. A Segment of a Circle is 4 
Part cut by a Chord or Line; 
thus abc is the lefs Segment, and 
4 Ce is the greater Segment of the 
Circle AbBC, Fig. 2 


P 3 


Fig. 20. 


4 
q 
Y 
: 
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Fig. 21. 
26. A Tangent is a Line that runs 
perpendicular to the Diameter, and 
meets it juſt at the Verge or Periphery 
of the Circle; thus the Line Ca is a 
Tangent to the Arch BC; alſo C6, 
Cc, and Cd, are Tangents to their 12 
reſpective Arches, Fig. 21. | 


27, A Secant is a Line drawn from 4 
the Center of the Circle through the 
Periphery (or Verge) till it meets 


with the Tangent. Thus the Line 
ABa, is the. Secant to the Tangent 
Ca and Arch BC: So alſo Ab, Ac, 
and Ad are Secaxts to the Tangents 
that meet them, Fig. 21, 


© Q 


8 


26. The natural Sine or Sines of 4e 
any Arch or“ Arches, are Lines -< 
drawn perpendicular to the Dia- 
meter of the Circle: Thus the 
Line Ce, is the right Sine of CB, 
ſo alſo the Lines bc and d, are Sines 
of their reſpective Arches ; and the 
Lines At, Az, Az, and A4, 
are called Chord Lines to their re- 
ſpective Arches, A I, A 2, A 3, 
A4, Oc. 


e. I 


Concerninz ſon etbhing more of the Nature of a Circle, with 
' the Sine, Sine Complement, and verſed Sine of an Arch. 


TrRO. What do you mean by a Sine, Sine Complement, Cc. 
of an Arch?! | 
PrILo. That I will explain to you in a few Minutes; but 
it will be neceſſary firſt that you undetſtand ſome certain Marks 
or Signs in order for the better underſtanding this Work, 

1. This Character or Mark (+) ſignifies more, and ſhews 
that all the Numbers or Things before and after it are to be added 
together: Thus 14+12 added together make 26, and 6 5+ 
977 make 27; ſo alſo a+b+d ſhews that the Numbers belong- 
ing to a, b, and d, are to be added together, 

2. This Mark (—) ſignifies 4%, and is the Sign of Subtrac- 
tian, and ſhews that the Quantity or Number after it is to be ob 
f tracte 
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tracted out of the Quantity or Number before it: Thus 24— 75, 
is 24 leſs 15, or ſhews that 15 is to be taken out of 24, &c. 

3. This Mark (x) is the Sign of Multiplication, and ſhews 
that all the Numbers before and after it are to be continually 
multiplied : Thus 5X14 makes 70; and 5x7x8 make 280. 

4. This Mark () is the Sign of Diviſon, and ſhews the 
Number before it is to be divided by the Number after it : Thus 
48 ＋ by 6is 8, and 84— 7 is 12. 

5. This Mak (=) is the Sign of Equality, and ſhews that 
al the Numbers or Quantities before it are equal to thoſe after 
it: Thus 417 irt; that is, 4 and 7 are equal te 11: Alſo 
19 — 7 12 is 19 leſs 7 equal to 12. 

6. Two Dots one over the other thus (:) ſignifies the Word 
th. 

7. Four Dots thus (::) henify / is ; and when they are put 
1. they are the Sign of Proportion or Rule of Three Di- 
rect, For ſuppoſe 2, 4, 4, and 8 had theſe Marks thus, 
2:4::4:$, they are thus read, as 2 to 4, ſo is 4 to 8. Or, 
a:b::b:d, is thus read, as a to b, fo is b to d. 

8. This Character (o) ſignifies or ſtands for Degrees, and: 
this (') for Minutes or Miles. 

9. This Mark (T) ſignifies an Angle, this (Ws) Angles. 

10. This (A) a Triangle, this (As) for Triangles, 

11. This (O) ſtands for a Square, 

12, This (CL) for a Re#angie or Parallelogram. 


\ Ty8o, I ſhall endeavour to make myſelf Maſter of theſe 4 
Characters or Signs forthwith, 
: Fig. 1. | 

- PHILOo. Obſerve then 


what follows, firſt, the right 
or natural Sine of an Arch 
is a Line drawn from any 
Part of a Circle perpendi- 
cular * the Diameter: 
Thus, ſuppoſe the Qua- 
drant (or 4 of ho A 
Circle) DCB to be divid- 
ed into two Parts, wiz, 
Bb=42?, and Ch= 48% 
then from þ draw the per- 
pendicular Lige cb; ſo is eb 
the Sine of 4289 to the Arch BS; and bd the Sign of 489. 
2. The Complement of an Arch is the Remainder ot any Arch 
* go*%. Thus the Complement of the Arch Bb==42, is the Arch 
C==48. : 
3. The Cine or Sine Complement of an Arch' is the Sine of 
the Complement of that Arch: Thus (as was ſaid before) 5 
ine 


— — — —::;ßð—'᷑Æ:! 
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Sine of the Arch Bb is eb; and the Cofine or Sine Complement to 
a Quadrant, is the Line db, the Sine to the Arch C6, 

4. The verſed Sine is that Line, or Part of the Diameter 
which extends from the Periphery of the Circle to the Point 
where the right Sine falls upon the Diameter: Thus the Line 
Be is the wer/ed Sine of the Arch Bb, and Cd is the verſed Sine 
of the Arch C6. } | 

5. Always remember this, that the verſed Sine and Co- 
Fine (or Sine Complement) of an Arch are always equal to the 
Radius or Semi-Diameter : Thus the werſed Sine Be and the 
Cofine db, (to De) are equal to DB the Radius; for db to 
De by Inſpection; and Ber De- DB, the Radius itſelf, 

' 'Trxro, I thank you, Sir; but before you leave this Section 
pray give me ſome Account of the Nature and Property of a 
Cone ? 

PHILO, I am ready to anſwer any Thing that lies in my 
Power: But a Cone being a ſolid Body, it is at preſent a little 
foreign to our Purpoſe ; however, as it may be of ſome Service 
to you, obſerve well the following Definition of a Cone, both 
as to its make and Generation, as well as to its Properties, 


Fig, 2. 

T. A Cone 1s made or generated 
thus, ſuppoſe a String was faſtened 

- at the Point B, and extended to the 
Periphery of the Circle either at A 
or D; I ſay, by taking the String in 
your Hand and moving it gentiy 
round the Circle (or Hoop) AFDE, 
it will form the Cone ABCDEF, 
(Fig. 24.) : 

N. B. A Cone has five Sections, by 
which five different Figures are pro- 
duced, wiz. A Triangle, a Circle, an 
Ellipfis, a Parabola, and a Hyperbola, 
as follows: | 

1. If the Cone be cut in Halves 
from the Point B through the Center 
C, that Section on the Face of the 
Cut will be a Triangle. 

2. If a Cone be cut by the Line ab, 
parallel to its Baſe, that Section will 
form a true Circle. 

3. If a Cone be cut by a Line pa- | 
rallel to its Axis, (vis. by the Lime bc) that Section will form 
an Hyperbola. | p 


B 


4. If 


I 


the Line aC parallel to bD) that Seftion will form a Parabota. 
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4. If a Cone be cut by a Line parallel to one of its Sides (as 


5. If a Cone be cut obliquely, or athwart, from Side to Side, 
(as by the Line bg) that Section will form an Ellipfis. But this 
you will ſee more of hereafter, 
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Tyko. I thank you, Sir, for theſe Inſtructions; be pleaſed 


to ſhew me ſomething more concerning the Nature of Angles, 
Circles, &c, 


PHiLo. I will,-You remember I told you all Angles are 
Part of a Circle, and contain ſome certain Degrees of an Arch 
thereof, to meaſure which is called Trigonometry, as you will ſee 
by and by under that Head, Previous to this you are to obſerve, 


Fig. 1. 


x. If a Cirele be cut 
dy two right Lines, as 
AB and CD, I ſay that 
the Circle will be cut 
into four Parts or An- 
gles, the oppoſite of 
which are equal, viz. 
a=a and b=b; alſo 
the obtuſe or greater 
Angle a, with the a- 
cute Angle b, will both 
together be = to a Se · 
m1-Circle. 

2. If two . 
Circles be 


cut in the 2 N 
Center of * / a / N 
each, * D 


ny, Paral- 4 
el Lines, f 
then the hh 
Angles of | 

one will be 

equal tothe 

Angles of 

the * : 2 
Thus, a, a, 

a, a, and b, 

5, b, .b, are 

equal to 

each other. 
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| Fig. 3+ 
3. An Angle at the Center is 
double an Angle at the Cireum - 
ference, as appears by the three 
following Figures: For in Fig. 3. 
the Angle BCD at the Center 
is double the Angle BAD, or 
ABC at the Circumference ; for 
the Arch BD is double the Arch 
Cd, as may be proved by a Pair 
of Dividers, for take off the Diſ- 
tance Cd, and ſetting one Foot of the Compaſſes in D, it will 
be juſt half the Extent or Diſtance of the Arch DB. 


Fig. 4. 


4. Again, In Fig. 4. the Angle 
BCA, at the Center, is double the 
Angle BAC at the Circumference , 
for the Chord or Arch BA is double 


the Chord or Arch Cd. 
80 alſo in Fig, 5. the Angle BED, 7 
at the Center, is double the Angle 


BAD at the Circumference ; for the 
_— BD is double the ſmall Arch 


5. If zan equilateral Trian- 
gle be inſcribed in a Circle, 
all the internal Angles are all 
acute and equal; and all to- 
gether are equal to a Semi- 
Circle, or 180. ABorC are 
each internally == 60, for 60x 3 
==180, But externally each is 
= 120, for 120 X 3 = 360. 
Fig. 6. 
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— 


5. Every Angle drawn in a Semi- 
Circle, or whoſe Legs extend exact 
the Width of the Diameter of a Cir- 
cle, will be a right Angle, wiz. =a 
Quadrant or go®, as the Angle A, 
Fig. 7. 


7, An Anglein an Arch greater 
than a Semi-Circle, whoſe Legs 
- take up more than an Arch con- 
tained in a Semi-Circle, (as Bac) 
will be an acute Angle, or leſs than 
a Qadrant or go®, as the Angle 
B, Fig. 8. 


$. An Angle in an Arch leſs 
than a Semi-Circle, whoſe Legs 


| C 
take up leſs Space than a Semi- Cir- . 
cle, (as Cha) will be an obtuſe An- 3 4 


-v ” 
Ea Eid 
- ö - 
. * = 
* 4 — 


gle, greater than a Quadrant, or 
90, as the Angle C, Fig. 9. 


9. Any right- 
lin'dTriangle,made 
between two paral- 
lel Lines, the inter- 
nal Angle _ 
in the Point A, wil 
be =, the other two f 
external Angles, 1 SE || 
viz. the Angle at Ju 1 5 * 1 
A is ⁊qa and : Alſo the other two internal Angles will be = 4 
to the ſaid external Angles, vix. a, c, ö, and 4, are all equal, 1 
Fig, 10, 10. Any 


* 
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Fig, 11, 


\ 


10. Any right or equi-angled A 
Triare (as ABC) being cut by 
2 Line parallel to any one of its 
Sides (ſuppoſe by the Line DE) it 
will make a Triangle ADE, ſimi- 
lar to the original one A BC, and D... a 
the Sides alſo will be in Proportion, P ; 
For, as AB:AD::BC;DE, or as AB: AD:: AC: AE. 
a Fig. 12. | 
11. If a Line AB be divided A 2 has B 
into two Parts, a Square made [ | 
of the whole Line AB (wiz. 
ABCD) will be equal to the 1 
Squares made of the Line AE, b K 
or bc, wiz, CFbe, and the | 
uare of the Line EB, wiz. 
E Bcd; together with the two | 
Rectangles, or Parallelograms, 
made of the Parts themſelves, 6 — 
vis. AEF Ded, that is, the E 
DU ABCD is = to U CFbc + the [JEBcd+ the LHA Eber the 
DCF Ded, as appears by Fig, 12. 
TYRo. I think I underſtand you, but however if you can 


further explain it to me I ſhall be thankful. : 
PuiLo. I will demonſtrate it then by common Arithmetic. 


Demonſtration of Fig. 12. 


Let the whole Line A B, in the foregoing Figure, be = 30 
Feet; and let AE be 20, and AB 10 Feet, Now gox 30g 900 
=QDABCV, and zo x 20 400 = to the UCFc; and 10X10 - 
=100 =to the ſmall [DEB:d, Now 30X30==900; but zoX20 
+10X10= but coo, therefore the Squares made of the Parts 
want 400 Feet of the Square made of the whole, viz, the two 
CIAE6c, and FDcd: Now by the Figure cd io and AE, 
Ch or Fc==20, and 20x 10=200 one of the Os, +200=400, 
both the Rectangles or [Js, which were wanting in the Square 
itſelf to make up goo Feet, does this appear plain to you ? 

TYRo. Sir, I underſtand it clearly. 


— 


ye 4 HL S— 


— 


— 


EIS. — , 
— 2 — a A 
— - . 


" "5; 


Fig. 13. 
12, If any Parallelo- 4 + B 
gram have Unity (or 1) . 
at the Ends; if the Ends I| Is 
beencreaſed by Unity (or 1) © þ-oemaenwes ETD 4D 


that Parallelogram will be 
double the Area of the firſt. | 
Thus, let the Line AB= E * AZ a F 


N 
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49=CD 49, and let the Ends of the Parallelogram be enereaſed 
as wide again ; that is, ſuppoſe the Line CD was continued 
down, or to fall as low as EF, Unity or x further; then I fa 
that the Parallelogram ABEF is double ABCD, viz, ABC 
+CDEF. From a due Conſideration of the Figure it will be 
eaſy to ſolve all ſuch critical Queſtions of this Sort, as are too 
often ſtarted in Company by a ſet of Ignoramuſes, who often 

ut Perſons of far more ſuperior Knowledge to the bluſh. An 
Example is as follows: - 

If 100 Hurdles or Pens will fold, or keep 100 Sheep, how 
many will fold or keep 200? Can you doit, TYRo ? 

Tro. Yes, ſurely, it is only = Rule of Three Sum, and 
I ſtate it thus, If 100 be 100, what will 200 be? Anſ. 200, 

Puro. You make me laugh, TYRo, for it is very evident that 
102 Hurdles will fold 200 Sheep. 

TyRO. How can that be? 

PuiLo. Only conſider the Nature of the Figure itſelf, and 
you will ſoon ſee it, Firſt I ſet down 49 Hurdles from A to B, 
and 49 more from C to D, which is in all 98 Hurdles, then 1 
ſet one at each End, wiz, from A to C, and from B to D, 
which makes 100 Hurdles in all, and the Parallelogram ABCD 
will fold 100 Sheep; now remove the 49 Hurdles from CD 
down to EF, and it is plain the Parallelogram is juſt as big 
again; then I place 2 more Hurdles, viz. from C to E, and frotir 
D to F, and the whole is compleated, which ſhews that 2 Hurdles 
more will fold 200 Sheep. 

TyRxo, Sir, I ſee it very evidently; and now I ſhould be 
obliged-to you to ſhe me ſomething more of the Nature of a 
right angled Triangle, and the Proportion the Sides bear to each 
other. 

PüILo. I will. 


er. V. 


Concerning the Nature of a right angled Triangle, and the 
Relation one Side bears to another, and its great Uſe and 
Utility in ſeveral Mathematical Operations. 


Tro. Have you any particular Names for the different Sides 
of a Triangle ? 


Fig. 1. 


PriLo. Yes, three; for that Side 
which lies next your Breaſt, or fronting 
yous (viz. the Line CA) is called the 

aſe ; the Side upon which it is raiſed, or 

that ſtands upright to the Baſe (as the Line 
AB) is called the Cathetus, or Perpen- G 

dicular; and the ſlant or longeſt Side (as 
the Line CB) is called the Hypothenuſe, or Diagonal Line. 
Q Trxo. 


* r — —˙¹ A 
BY 
* 


4 
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TYRO. I underſtand you well. But pray what Proporti 
have the Sides, and the . of the Sides 10 each 4 * 

PulLo. The Sides and the Proportion to each other are found 
by the Square Root; but any two Sides being given, and the 
third Side required, the Relation of the Squares to each other is 
eaſily known by the following Rules. | 

1. The Square of the Baſe and Perpendicular will be always 
equal to the Square of the Hypotbeuuſe. 

2+ The Square of the Perpendicular taken out of the Square 
of the Hypothenuſe, there will remain the Square of the Baſe. 
Or, | 
3. The Square of the Baſe, taken from the Square of the 
Hypothenuſe, leaves the Square of the Perpendicular. 

TYR0. I underſtand the Rules, and they appear very clear, 
but I ſhould be glad if you would give me a further Demonſtra- 
tion by ſome Draught or Figure, 


Fig. 2+ 
Puro. I will Ty- 
RO, — Obſerve then. x ff 
In the Triangle ABC 8 
(as before) = the oy, — * AY 
endicular AB bee . W..4 JP "3. 
= three, Inches Feet, * * 1 5 B g 
Yards, or any Thing; * 3 4 * 18 
ſuppoſe alſo the Baſe * N 5 hep —.— 
AC=4 ; then will the XS: ed. 4. 
harten C B be= WE ITT 
So Fig · * 9 r | 
Proof. 14 A 
3. The Square of 1 
3=9 as you ſee by the EE 
little Squares in the P98: 8h 
Perpendicular ; and the R 7 
Square of 4 = 16 . 
Squares in the Baſe: Now 9+16=25 the Squares in the po- 
tbenuſe. 


2. Again, 25—16=9, the Square of Perpendicular, And, 

3. From 25 take 9, there remains 16, the Square of the Ba. 
Does this appear plain ? W 

TyRO. I underſtand it perfectly. 

PL o. From hence then you will eaſily diſcover how to aug- 
ment any Square, and how much muſt be added to any Side to 
make another Square double, triple, or quadruple, to the given 
Square. See Sect. VI. Prob. V,. 5 


SECT. 
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$8 C T. . "i 
Of Geometrical Problems. H 
Tyx0, I think I ſhall like to make Uſe of my Caſe of In- 41 
ſtruments 4 
PrurLo. Tam glad you think you ſhall like ro work Problems, 8] 
for they are diverting as well as uſeful ; and if you mind the nn 
Words themſelves, and proceed from Step to Step, you cannot 1 
mil · underſtand any one of them. 1 
4 P R O B. I. 1 
75 Vai a Perpendicular on the End of @ Line. AJ 
| * Fig. Ts * | 
Firſt, open the Compaſſes at ; is. 
any Diftance ſhorter than the 4 b 71 
Line itſelf, and ſetting one Foot v8 
in B deſcribe the Arch CDE, = | 
then ſetting one Foot in D de- 3 
ſcribe the Arch ac, and with the 3 
ſame Diſtance ſetting one Foot in 4 | 
e deſcribe or croſs ac in 6, then A NM 
from this Interſection and thro" | 4 
the Point B draw the Line FB, and it ſhall be a true Perpendi $1 
cular required, | | | f 
| Another Way. Fig. 2, 1 | 
Having drawn the Line Ag, place 5 [ | 
one Foot of your Compaſſes any | If 
where, (ſuppoſing at C) and de- ( 1 
ſcribe the Circle AEF B to paſs E 1 
thro* the Point B ; this done lay 1 
a Ruler from A to C, and draw Fl 
the Line ACF; then draw the C | 
Line BD thro' the Point F and | 
it ſhall be a true Perpendicular re- 1 
B 1 
fl 
1 
1 
Q 2 P ROB. 
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To divide a Line into two equal Parts, aubich ſhall be a Perpen- 
dicular to the Line both above and below. 


Fig. Fo 


172 


Open the Compaſſes to any Diſ- 
tance more than half the Line AB, 
and ſetting one Foot in A, de- 
fcribe the Arch a; then with the 
ſame Diftance ſetting one Foot in 
B deſcribe the Arch cd to interſe& 
ab; then thro* theſe Interſetions A- 
draw the Line DCE, and it will 
divide the Line into two equal 
Parts in C and CD, and CE will 
be the two Perpendiculars required, 


PR O B. HII. . 
To divide any rigbt- lind Angle, or Triangle, into two equal 
1 Paris. Fig. 4. 


4 


From the Point A, at any Diſtance, 
draw the Arch ac, then ſet one Foot in a, 
with the Diſtance ac deſcribe the Arch dc, 
and with the ſame opening of the Compaſſes 
ſet one Foot in c, and deſcribe ab; laſtly, 


1 is Interſection draw a ſtrait Line 
[| from A to D, and it will divide the Angle 
ABC into two equal Parts, 


P R O B. TV. . 
To deſcribe a Circle round any Triangle, or to bring any three 
Points (not in a firait Line) into the Circumſerence of a Circle, 


Fig. 3 
Let the three Points be ABC, E 

thro* which the Circle is to paſs. 
Firſt ſet one Foot in A, and 
with any Diſtance more than 
half AB deſcribe the Arch a; 
with the ſame opening one Foot 
being in B deſcribe the Arch 6 
to croſs or interſect a; then ſet · 
ting one Foot in C with more 
than half the Diſtance CB de- 
ſcribe the Arch n, and with the 
ſame opening, one Foot being 
in B deſcribe the Arch z ; then 
thro* the Interſection of theſe 
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Arches draw the two ſtrait Lines DE and DF, which will croſs 
or interſe& each other in D, and the Point D will be the Center, 
from which you may deſcribe a Circle that will pals thro' the 
given Points ABC. 


DS 


To an or increaſe a Square, or to find a Line whoſe Square 
Lal be diuble, triple, or quadruple, the given Square. 
* a Fig. 6. 
Let the given Square MAGS 
be ABCD. Firſt ſet off 
the Diſtance AB from 
B to E, and draw DE, 
fo ſhall the [7] of DE be 
- the Double. Then % 
ſet the ſame Diſtance Fn 
(viz. AB, or BE) from Koons. G 
E to F, and perpendicular or at right Angles with DE, and 
draw the Line DF, I ſay the U of DF will be triple the U of 
AB: Again, make FG—=AB and draw it perpendicular to 
DF, then draw DG and it ſhall be a Line or Side of a U qua- 
druple to the £] ABCD, and thus you may go on encreafing 
the Square at Pleaſure, 


Fx 0 F, YL, 


Having the Sides of tævo, three, or more Squares to make the 
Side & a Square equal to all their Squares, 
Let there be four Lines ABCD, it is re- A 
quired to make a Line whoſe Squares ſhall B —— 
be equal to the Squares of the given Lines C — 
added together. D — 


Fig. 7. 


Firſt draw the Line EF and raiſe 
the Perpendicular F G, then take 
the ſhorteſt Line A in your Di- 
viders, and ſetting one Foot in F 
ſet from F to a, and the Line B 
from F to 5, and then draw ab, 
whoſe Square ſhall be = the Squares 
of the two Lines A and B. Then 
ſet ab from F to d, and the Line C 
from F to c, and draw cd, whoſe 
{] is = to the Square of the three 
Lines ABC. Laſtly, ſet cd from 
F to g, and the Line D from Fro E 
e, and draw eg; ſo ſhall the iſt EC 


Q3 
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| Line eg be the Side of a U, equal to the Squares of all the 
| given Lines ABCD. | 

| A+ TB ita - 


To find a Line which ſball be a true Geometrical mean Proportion 
| betaween any two given Lines. 


Let thetwoLines be A and B, (of any Length) A 
it is required to find a mean Proportional. B— —— 


Join the two Lines A and B to- Fig. 8. 
getherzand make them equal to AC; 
then divide the Line AC into two D 


equal Parts as at E, and upon E 
the Center deſcribe the Arch or 
Semi- circle AD C; then from B 
> er by the ——_— 23 | 
A and B ere& the Perpendicular —_ - 
. > E 2 C 
metrical Li tween the Lines A and B. | 

Thus 8 AC=5;o A=AB=34, and B=BC=16; then 
will BND = 23.3 Parts, which is a mean between 34 and 
76. FF multiply 34 by 16 and extract the Square Root, you 
will he the true mean 23.3. 


Fd 
4 

' 
" 


_ 

Let the Line AC be equal 
to ſix Feet or Inches, and let 
| it be required to divide it into 
| ſuch Proportion as A to B, 
VIZ. as 5 to 4. 

Firſt, make the A 8 


Angle BAC and B 
; draw A B, then 3 


take the Line As, and ſet | / 

| it from A to D, and the Line 
Ba, from — to B, and draw 6 
AB, draw alſo DE parallel to !ñłñł„⅕vä 
BC, ſo ſhall AC be * 6, ix. AS 333 E 2.6697 0 
AE=3-333, and EC=2.667, and by drawing the prick'd Line 
EB you will have the Triangle ABC alſo in Proportion to the 
Triangle EBC, as the Lines are, wiz, as 5t04, 


Pr R © B, MI. 
To divide a right Line ints any proportionable Parts, 
Fig. 9, 


B ' 


* 


8 Arithme- 
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Arithmetically, . 


Add the two Lines together thus, 5+4=9 ; then, as 916126 
234333, the greateſt Part of AC; and 6==3.333==2667=EC, 
the leſs Part. 


From a due Conſideration of this Law of Proportion will 


follow this Practical Queſtion. 

Two Graſiers, A and B, had a Field in the Form of the Tri- 
angle CDE, at one Side of which is a Pond of Water (at G) 
for the Cattle to drink: But the Graſiers fell out, and twas 
agreed to divide the Ground into two equal Parts, it is required 
to know in what Manner the Field ought to be divided fo as 
each ſhall have an equal Share of the Graſs and Water, Ses 
next Problem 


FZ O B, E. f 
To divide a Triangle into two equal Parti. 
Fig. 10. 


Let the Triangle be 
CDE,tobe divided in- 
to two equalPartsfrom 
the Point G (which 
repreſents a Pond, by 
the Queſtion in Prob. 
VIII.). Firſt draw 
the Line from D to C G F E 
the Center, or Point at G, then divide CE into two equal Party 
at F, and draw FH 22 to GD, then draw the Line GH, 
ſo is the Triangle divided into two equal Parts: For CDE and 
GHE being ſimilar Figures, CDHG is = GHE, 


a 
Any two Numbers or Lines given to find a third Line or Number 


| in Proportion. 
Let the two Lines be A and B, to finda A —_ 
third in Proportion, B — — 
Fig. 11. 
Firſt draw the ftrait D 


Line CE, (to any aſ- 
ſigned Length) then 
draw at Random the 
Line CD, making 
therewith any Angle 
at Pleaſure ; then take 
the ſhorter Line B, 
and ſet it from C to 


C 


See the foregoing Queſtion, 
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B, and the Line A from C to A; then take CA in your Com- 
paſſes, and ſet it from C to F, and draw FG parallel to BA 
and it is done. For, as CB: CA:: CF (or CA): CG. Or, as 


CB:BA:;CF (or CA): FG, &c. © 


| P R O B. XI. 
_ Three Lines or Numbers given to find a fourth, fiſth, or fixth, 


&c, in Proportion. 


Let the three Lines be A B C to find a „ 
fourth, fifth, &c. in Proportion. 3 — 


_ Firſt draw the Horizontal or ſtrait C— | a 
Line DM, and Fig. 12. 

make the An- G- T1, 

le LDM at ©, 

Pleature ; then ! CO 

from any Scale 

of equal Parts A 


take the Line A 
and ſet — 
to A, and the ——— — 
Line B ſet from B E H 

D to B, and draw AB; then ſet the Line C from D to C, and 
draw CE parallel to AB, Then, as DA: DB:: DC: DE, Sc. 
Then from the ſame Scale of equal Parts ſet off (at Pleaſure) 
the Diſtance DF, DG, Cc. and draw FH parallel to CE, and 
GE. parallel to FH, and *tis done: For, as DA: DB. DF: DH; 


or, as DA;AB::DG:GKE, Sc. &c. 


P R Oo B. XII, 
To reduce @ Trapexium to a Triangle, 


Let the 
Trapezium 
be ABCD. 
Firſt draw tae 
Diagonal 
Line BD, and 
continue AD 
to E, and A 
draw CE parallel to BD, and then draw the Line BE, ſo ſhall 
the Triangle ABE, be = the Trapezium ABCD, 


. © a ftrait Ruler continue 
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PR O B. XIII. 


To reduce an irregular Figure (or Polygon) of five Sides inte 
__ & Triangls, 


Fig. 14. 


Let the Polygon be 
ABC D E. Firſt with 


the Side AE to F and 
G at Pleaſure; then 
draw the prick'd Lines 
CA and CE, then draw, 
DG parallel to CE, and 
BF parallel to CA, and 
laſtly, from the Point ; 
C draw the Line CF F E 
and CG; ſo ſnall the Triangle CFG be the Polygon ABC DE. 
N. B. By the ſame Rule you may reduce any 4 ſided 
Figure to a 8 or a Triangle, which is of great Uſe in Land- 
meaſuring; the Triangle being always equal to half a Square, 
of the ſame Heighth and Length of the Triangle, as you will 
more fully ſee hereafter, | ; 


PR O B. XIV. 


To draw a Helix or Spiral Line (wulgarly called a Scrole) with 
a Pair of Compaſſes. - 
Fig, I LO 


Let there be two given 
Points, A and B, in or- 
der to deſcribe the Spiral 
Line BCDEF, Firſt 
draw CE thro' the Points 
AB, then ſet one Foot of 
the Compaſſes in A, and 
extend the other to the 
Point B, and deſcribe the 
ſmall Semi-circle Bc; 
then ſetting one Foot of 
the Compaſſes in B, ex- 
tend the other Foot to 
Join the firſt Semi-circle N 
in c, and ſweep the Arch or Semi-circle c; then place one 
Foot in A and extend the other to d, ſweep the Arch de; then 
place the Cempaſſes in B and extend the other to e, and ſweep 
the Arch ef; then ſet one Foot in A, and extending the other 
to f ſweep the Semi- circle fg ; then again, one Foot in B with 
the Diſtance B g, deſcribe the Semi- circle g 5; and thus go on 
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making one Semi- circle above to join the other below, and you 
will deſcribe the Figure here annexed, which is very uſeful in 


ſeveral Things that require to be carved in Wood, &c, 


R © B. XV. 
To deſcribe or draww Ovals, 


DEFINITION, 


1. Ovals are long circular Figures, and vary according to 
their Length and Breadth ; for as a Parallelogram approaches 
nearer to a true Square when its Length and Breadth are neareſt 
alike ; fo alſo do Ovals approach to or are more like to Circles, 
when their Diameters are more nearly alike. Therefore, 

-2. Ovals may be made longer or ſhorter at Pleaſure, ſome be- 
ing made from Parallelograms and others from inſcribed Circles, 
as will more plainly appear by the following Operation. , 


Tuo Lines, AB and CD, given, to make thereof an Oval. 
| Fig. 19, 
Let AB be the tranſverſe, / D 
and CD the conjugate Diame- 
ter. Firſt draw DC and AB 
to interſe&t each other in the 
Middle at E; then divide the 
Diameters AB and CD intofour 
equal Parts at the Points AabB A 
and Cea D; then draw the Pa- 
'rallel Lines db and ac, and af- 
ter that the other two parallel - 
Lines ad and ch thro' the Points 
a, b, c, d; then take the Diſtance De in your Compaſſes, and 
ſetting one Foot in c deſcribe the Arch FDC; with that ſame 
Extent placing one Foot in d, deſcribe the Arch HCI: This 
done ſet one Foot in a, and with the Diſtance aH or aF deſcribe 
the Arch HAF ; and with the ſame Extent placing one Foot in 
, deſcribe b the Arch GBI, and the Oval will be compleated. 


PROB, 


* * 1 WAS 2 9 9 TY SF}, © 1H" Oy R—_ N 


* 
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PR O B. XVI. 


To draw an Ouai by help of a Parallelogram or two Geometri« 
cal Squares, 
s Fig. 15. 
Firſt draw the Lines 1 
AC, and make CF CB, 
which will be half the ml 0 
Line AC ; then draw DF * 
parallel to AC ; draw al- % G | 
ſo AD and BE, and you — 
will have two Squares | 1 
ABDE, and BCE; 
then draw the diagonal 5 : 
Lines AE and BF, and D o 
opening the Compaſſes 
with the Extent of AE K 
or CE, place one Foot in 
E, and draw the Arch AC; then with the ſame Extent one 
Foot placed in B deſcribes the Arch DF ; then ſet one Foot in 
G, and with the Diſtance G A ſweep the Arch DA, and with 
the ſame Extent from H ſweep the Arch CF, and ſo is the Oval 
LIME. compleated; and is allowed to be the neateſt Oval of 
any Sort, and is vulgarly called the Egg Oval. 


P.R © B. Al. 


Having a Line equal to the given Length of an Oval to nale 
| thereof. a true Oval. 


Let AB be the given Line 
equal to any Length; di- 
vide it firſt into three Parts, 
AbB ; then from the Point 
b, with the Diſtance bB, de- 
{cribe the Circle BaCe; and 
upon the other Diviſion at a, 
draw the Circle AbGc. 
Theſe two Circles will inter- 
ſe& one another in the Cen- 
ter of each, and alſo at the 
Points d and c. Draw Cbe and Pad parallel; alſo Cac and 
Hd parallel; then from c with the Diſtance Ge ſweep the Arch 


GNC, and from d with the ſame Extent ſweep FK H, and you 
have a true Oval. | 


PR OB. 


U— — r — ＋ꝙ— — - 4 - - 
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P R O B. XVIII. 
Th draw ax Oval from three Circles. 


| 8 19. 
This Problem, in 
Effect, is like Prob. 
XVI. For having 
drawn the Line AB, 
divide it into four 
equal Parts, and on 
the three Points 
DCE deſcribe three 
Circles, draw MG 
and OF parallel 
thereto; and alſo 
draw FN and LG 
parallel thereto, ' 
Then on G, with the Extent GL or GM, deſcribe the Arch 
LHM ; and upon F with the ſame Extent deſcribe NK O. Laſt- 


ly, 4 the Point D deſcribe OAL, and upon E deſcribe MBN, 
d the Oral is finiſhed, 


OBSERVATION, 


Txxo. I thank you for theſe kind Inſtructions, but pray ſup- 
ſe I had the tranſverſe Diameter of an Oval given, how ſhall 
be able to tell the Length of the conjugate before I draw it, 
2 Very eaſily, as follows: La the tranſverſe Diame- 
ter AB (in Prob. XVII.) be=r, I fay then the conjugate NK 


| | will be =,756 Parts, which may be thus 1 Take any 


Number whole Square Root, Cc. may be had without Fractions. 
Let us ſuppoſe then that AB is = 12 Inches, Yards, Sc. then 
| will ad or ab be =4, ( being 2 of AB) whoſe Square is 
16; and Da or Db=2, whoſe 2 is =4: Now 16—4 = 12 
| whoſe / is = 3,46=D&d or Dc. Now 3,46+43.46=6.92=dc, 
| and Cc=Ab=Ba=8. Now 8 (the — of the Circles) 
| the Line dc= 6.92 =1,08= Nd or Kc: And 6.92 + 1.08 + 
| 1,08=NK 9,08, Now to reduce this to Unity as before, I ſay, 
AB NK AB NE 
As 12: 9.08 :: 1: .756, or, 
AB NE AB NK 
As 1.756 :: 12: 9.08, 
Therefore from hence you have three Numbers to find a fourth, 
let the Diameters be what they will. 


TY Ro. I underſtand it quite well; and J think I can find the 
— Diameter to the Oval in Prob. XVIII. 


PnELo. 


the laſt Operation. 
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Po. That you may, if you are certain you underſtand 


Tro. Obſerve then, this Oval being drawn on three Circles, 
I will ſuppoſe the tranſverſe Diameter AB = A0, then will CE 4 
thereof be =10, whoſe DI is =100 4 the Ul of CF=100 ; both 
theſe are = 200, the * of which is = 14.14=FE =HC ; and 
HC + CK = HK 28.28, Now to prove this, Philo, by your 


own Method, I ſay, 


AB HK AB HK 
As 40: 28.28 1 x » 707 


And the Angles D, E, F, G, being in a Semi- Circle, are 
all right; and therefore let the tranſverſe Diameter be what it 


will you have the conjugate by this one Rule, 


As 1:707:: any tranſverſe to its conjugate Diameter, 


P R O B. XIX. 


To draw à true Tangent to any Circle. 


Draw the Circle CA 
BD, and place one Foot 
in A, deſcribe the Semi- 
Circle EBC to paſs thro” 
the Point at B, (called 


Fig. 20, 


the Point of Contact) then 
draw the Line E B, and 
it ſhall be a true Tangent 
to the Point of Contact 
B; and EC is the Sec- 


cant: For the Angle BEC being in a Semi-Circle, is a right 


Angle, 
P--N--Q0-K.- XXL. 


To reduce a Circle to a Square. 
Note, As 7 : 22, ſo is the Diameter of any Circle to its Cir- 


cumference nearly true in whole Numbers. 


Divide therefore the Dia- E. 
meter into fourteen equal 
Parts, and at ſeven of thoſe 
Parts at C ſtrike the Semi- 
Circle AD ; then on three 
or on eleven of thoſe Parts 


Fig, 21. 


at B raiſe the Perpendicu- 
lar BE; and then draw the A. B 


Line DE,” and it ſhall be the Side of a Square (very near) equal 


to the given Circle, 
R 


PROB. 
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. 
To reduce a Square to a Circle. 


Nate, When the Side of a Square is eleven, the Diameter of 


a Circle equal thereto is 12. 41 nearly, Therefore, 
x | f Fig. 22, 
Divide the Diameter AB in- 
to eleven equal Parts, and at . E 
5.5 of thoſe Parts at # deſcribe D 


the Semi-Circle, Then at three, 
or at eight of thoſe Parts, ere& 
the Perpendicular CD, and the 
Tangent BE parallel to it. . 
Laſtly, draw AE, and it ſhall A 
_ be the Side of a Square nearly 
equal to the given Circle. 


P R Oo B. XXII. 
A Circle being given to find #be Side of a Triangle, Square, Pen- 


tagon, &c. or, in other Words, to divide it into any Parts from 
two to thirteen, 


Fig, 23. 

Firſt, draw the B 
Circle and the two G | 
Diameters A C or F 
BD, either of which 'F, K 
will divide the Cir- | 
cle into Parts. 5 

2. Take the Ra- 
dius AE, which is 
one ſixth Part 7 1 , C 
the Circle, and ſet | wm : 
it from C to F, and A H NL 
again from F to G, 
and draw G C, it 
ſhall be the Side of 
an equilateral Tri- 
angle, or one third + 1 
of the Circle. 

3. Draw a Line _ 
from an one of the four Quarters to the next Quarter, as the 
Line AD or DC, and it will be the Side of. an inſcribed Square, 
or four ſided Figure, 

4+ The Diameter AC is the Side of a circumſcribed Square. 


5+ Let fall a Perpendicular from G to H, and draw the Line 
BH 


4 
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BH or BM, which ſhall be the Side of a Pentagon, or one fifth 
Part of the Circle. 
6. The Semi-Diameter AE or EC, Sc. is the. Side of a 
Hexagon, or one ſixth Part, 
7. The Line GH is the Side of a Heptagon, or one feventh 
Part. ; 
8. Divide the Arch AD into two equal Parts in I, and draw 
Al, it ſhall be the Side of an Octagon, on one eighth Part. 
9. Divide CFG into three equal Parts at the Point K, and 
draw CK, it is the Side of a Nonagon, or nine ſided Figure, 
10. The Line HE will be the Side of a Decagon, or ten ſided 
Figure, 
11, The Line EL is the Side of an Endecagon, or eleven 
ſided Figure, 
12, The Line FB or BG, will be the Side of a Dodecagon, 
or twelve ſided Figure, being the Semi-Diameter AE, &c. 
And thus may you divide the Periphery of the Circle into any 
Number of Parts by ſubdividing any of the other Lines. 
TY&o, I am obliged to you, Sir, and now I ſhall be glad 
to have ſome Inſtruftions in Trigonometry. 
PHILo, I am ready, TyRO, to do you any Service; but it 
will be very neceſſary firſt of all that you ſhould underſtand, at 


leaſt know ſomething of the Nature of Logarithms, for tis by 


them that we work the Doctrine of Triangles, &c. 


. 
tbe Nature and Uſe of the Logarithms. 


1. Of the Nature Logarithms. 


TYyYRO. What do you mean by the Logarithms ? 

PHiLo. Logarithms are artificial Numbers in arithmetical Pro- 

eſſion; firſt contrived by that indefatigable Nobleman Lord 

pier, Baron of Merchiflon in Scotland, in the Year 1714, and 
— by our ingenious Countryman Henry Briggs, of Ox- 
ora, 

TyRO. I could wiſh you could tell me the Nature of con- 
ſtructing a Table of. Logarithms, 

PHILO, That would be impoſſible in this place, nor is it ſo 
neceſſary as to tell you the Uſe of them; but, however, I am 
willing to ſatisfy your curioſity as far as Room will allow of. 

1. Let there be any Series of Numbers in Geometrical Pro- 
greſſion, and a Series of Numbers in Arithmetical Progreſſion. 
placed over them, thus, 

A. Prog. o. I. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 3. 9, Ce. 

G. Prog. 1. 2, 4. 8. 16. Fg 64. 128. 256. 512, Cc. 

r, 

* A. P. o. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5, Cc. 

G. P. 1. 10. 100. 1000, 10000. 100000) Cc. 


R 2 Theſe- 
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Theſe Numbers are increaſed tenfold in the Geometrical Pro- 
greſſion, and the Numbers above them in Arithmetical Progreſ- 
ſion are the Indexes of the proper Logarithms belonging to them, 
Tro. I do not underſtand, Sir, what you mean by the In- 
dexes to their proper Logarithms, ' 
Pa1Lo.. You will ſoon underſtand this by the very firſt Sight 


of the following Table. a 


Numbers Logarithms 
5 1. 0.000000 
| 10 1.00000 
100 2,00000 
| 1000 3.00000 
10000 4.00000 
100000 5.00000, Cc. 


3. Now from Unity or Number 1, there is no Index or whole 
Number till you come to the Number 10; the Number 10, and 
every other Number from 10 to 100 has 1 for their Index; thus 
the Logariihm of p; is of 7 is Which have 
no Index, but the Logarithms are like Decimal Fractions with- 
out a whole Number before them; but from 10 to 100 the In- 
dex is 1. Thus the Logarithm of 95 is 1.9795. 

4. Again, all Numbers from 100 to 1000 have 2 for their 
Index and a Number beſides, which look like a whole Number 
and a Decimal after it. Thus the Logarithm of NA is 2.9795. 

5, So alſo all Numbers from 1000 to 10000 will have 3 for 
their Index; thus the Logarithm of g 541 is 3.97959. 


= Thus you ſee that when the Number conſiſts of 5 Places, the 
[ Index is 4 3 when it conſiſts of 4 Places, the Index of the Lo- 


1 garithm is 3, Sc. always obſerve the Index is x leſs than the 
| | Number given. 
1 


| See another Example. 

| | Numbers |] Logarithms 65, 
| | 954 || © 2-979548 

i | 9544 1,979548 

" 9.54 0.979548 

| | «0954 |] +9979548 
0 0954 8979545 

I! +0009 54 «7979548, &c. 
i 

| 

| 

| 


TYRo, Now, Sir, I underſtand you; but I ſuppoſe it would 
| be neceſſary to have a Table of Logarithms, would it not ? 
11h PRiLo. Moſt certainly, and tho' Sberæuin's Tables are count- 
| ed the beſt (or as good as any) yet there are many others that 
will equally anſwer your Purpoſe, 


2, Of 
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2. Of the Uſe of the Tables of Logarithms, 


Txko. How may I moſt readily find the Logarithm to any - 
Number ? 

P#1Lo. Tis ſo eaſy that there needs no farther Direction than 
this: Turn to the Number itſelf in the Table under N, and 
againſt it you will find the Legaritbm, to which prefix the In- 
dex 1 Place or Number leſs, as before directed, provided the Ta- 
bles have no Index, as ſome have not. Thus you will find the 
Logarithm of 46 to be of 540 to be and 987 
to be But if you want a Decimal of a mixt Number, 
fuppoſe 547; 6 tenths; look for the Number 547, and _ 
your Eye in the ſame Line or Direction to the right Hand till 

ou come to the Column that is under 6 at the Top of the Ta- 
dies, and you will find the Logarithm to be 738463; and the. 
given Number be., 3 Places of Figures (viz. 547) I con- 
clude the Index muſt be 2 ; therefore the true Logarithm ia 
2.738463. The ſame is to be obſerved for any other Number 
or Numbers. 5 l | 

Note. Thus by having any Legarithm you may find the Number be- 
longing to it by ſearching the Logarichm, or neareſt Logarichm and its + 
correſpondent neareſt whole Number, | 


- - 
2 | 
23 ů ˙²i⸗ũ;Y 
4 2 2 : 
— = > 


- 


N 5 —ꝛx ̃ : 6 * 
0 — <S a 2 5 T4 
- =_y _ x = = 


3. To find the Logarithm of a Vulgar Fraction. 

Firſt find the Logarithm of the Denominator, and then take. 
the Logarithm of the Numerator out. of it, and you have de 
Logarithm of the Vulgar Fraction. | 

Example. Let the Vulgar Fraction be 2 
The Logarithm of the Denominator 432 is 2.643 5484 
The Logarithm of the Numerator is 1.732394 


ä 903090 
If it be a mixt Number, reduce it to an improper Fraction, 
and take the. Lagarithm of the Denominator out of the Logarithr: - 
of the Numerator. Thus you will find 47121 = 57+ whole 


Logarithm is 1.677455. 


4. The Uſe of the Logarithms to multiply one Number by another. 


Add the Logarithm of the Multiplicand and Multiplier - 
gether, and the Sum is the Loparithm of the Product. 
Multiply 83 Logarithm.= 1.919078. 

by 12 Logarithm 1.079181 


Product 996. Iq. = 2.998239 
YM R 3, Bivifesn 
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Diviſion by the Logarithms, 


Subtract the Logarithm of the Diviſor out of the Logarithm 
of the Dividend, and the Remainder is the Quotient, * 
Divide 648 by 72 
Logarithm of 648 is 2.811575 
of 72 is 1.857332 


Quotient or Anſwer 0.954243 


So alſo the Quotient of 434.34 by 7.62 is 570=2.755374, 


To exiract the Square Root. 


Divide the Logarithm of the given Number by 2; and the 
Quotient is the Logarithm of the Root required. 
What is the Square Root of 144 ? 
Logarithm 2.158362 


2)1,079181 Anſwer. 


So alſo the Square Root of 2830.24 is 53.2, whoſe Logarithm 


is 1,725911, 
” Cube Root, 


Divide the Logarithm of the given Number by 3, and you 
have the Logarithm of the Root required, 

I demand the Cube Root of 729 ? 

| The Logarithm of 729 is 2.862728 


Divide by 3).954242 Anſwer, 


What is the Biquadrate Root of 625 ? 
The Logarithm of 625 is 2.795880 


Divide by 4). 698970 Anſwer, 


$141 0002-1. 
Of Trigonometry. : 
er $$ BYE © 


Trxo. I am afraid I ſhall not be able to underſtand any 
Thing of Trigonometry. 

PHILO. You always had this Fear; but, however, I com- 
mend you for it, ſince it does not conquer your Reſolution to 
try at that which is propoſed to you: I muſt own 'tis very _ 
| | e 
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deſt in you; but yet I never knew, TxRko, but what you could 
always underſtand any thing that has hitherto been propounded. 
TYRo, But bow am I to work Trigonometrical Queſtions > 
PulLo. By the Logarithms as I ſaid before; but you muſt 
find out the different Angles, Sines, Tangents, and Secants, by 
meaſuring them upon a Scale of Chords Sines jand Tangents ;. 
tho' the beſt Inſtrument is.a Sector, becauſe you may then draw 
your Circles larger or ſmaller at Pleaſure, 
Tro. But I don't know at preſent what a Sector is, and 
how can I know its Uſe ? 
- PHiLo. I ſhall ſhew you the Uſe of this, and ſeveral other 
Inſtruments by and by; but, however, I will give you here a 
little Idea of it, which will be of ſome Service. 


Of the Sector. 


The Sector is made like a common Rule, but of various 
Sizes, ſome being (when ſhut) 6, others 8, 9, or 12 Inches 
long, which are called 6, or 12 Inches in Radius. 

As there are a Variety of Lines upon this Inftrument (of 
which I ſhall more fully treat of hereafter) it will be ſufficient 
for the preſent to e only of the Line of Lines, Chords, Sines, 
and Tangents, as follows : 


1, The Line of Lines (mark'd L) runs from 1 to 10, and 


you may call the firſt 1 Ten, and then 2 will be 20; 3, 30, 
Sc. to 100. h 
2. The Line of Chords (mark'd C) runs from 1 in the Center 
to 60. | | 
3. The Sines (mark'd S) begin with x and end at go, And 
4. The Tangents (mark d 1) run from 1 to 45. 


N, B, Here you are particularly to obſerve, that any Circle being de- 
ſcribed at Pleaſure, the Radius is called, or is = 60%, That is, let 
the Sector be ſhut or opened at Pleaſure, then ſet one Foot of the Com- 
paſſes in the little Braſs Point on the Chords, and extend the other 
Point to 60 on the other Leg of the Sector, and with that Diſtance de- 
ſcribs any Circle, then that fame Diſtance will reach from go to 90 on 
the Sines, and from 45 to 45 on the Tangents, 


T'yRo, I heartily thank you, Sir, but could wiſh you would 
demonſtrate it to me by ſome familiar Example, 


| Palo, 


% 
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Pu! LO. Ob- ; 
ſerve then I ſay 
the Chordof 60, 
the Sine of 900, 
and the Tangent 
of 45, are all 
equal. For de- 
ſcribe the Circle 
ABCD, then 
take the Radius 
AGuor GC, and 
open or ſhut the 
Sector till AG 
or CG will reach 
from-.60 to 60 
on. the Chords 
croſs-ways, or 

from Leg to Leg, 
with this Diſtance make a little Daſh at F, ſo will CF be the: 
Chord of 69, | 

2+ Biſe&t the Quadrant BC 90, and make-CH = 45, and 
draw the Secant GHE, - 

3-"Draw the Tangent BE or CE; I ſay then that the Chord 
of .60®, wiz, CF, the Tangent of BH or CH=459, and the 
Sine of go?, wiz. GB or. G C, are all equal to Radius, and 
conſequently equal to one another. Do you underſtand it now ? 

TyRO. Yes, Sir, very plainly. 7 

PHiLO- Then we will proceed to ſome practical Operations. 


8 KO: TT... 
Plain Trigonometry. . 


1 


— 


Tro. If there be any Thing more neceſſary for me to 
know, dear PHILO, let me beg you would explain it to me. 
Pr1Lo- 1 think there is no great Neceſſity, but, however, 
perhaps a full drawn Scheme to unfold more of the Nature of 
Sines, Tangents, &c. may not be amiſs : What ſay you ? 
TrRO. Sir, I return you thanks for your Care. 


Puito, 
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PAHILO. Ob- 
ſerve then, 


Take the Sector, 
and open or ſnut 
it till the Line of 
Chords from 60? 
to 60? croſsways 
be made = toAG. 
or CG (or if you 
like it better, any 
other Diſtance at 
Pleaſure) then 
with one Foot of 
the Compaſſes in 
tance C G, de- 
ſcribe the little 
Daſh at E, which 
is the Chord of 


60? 


2. From C raiſe 
the Perpendicular 
CF, 'it ſhall be D 
the Tangent of 609, | 

3. From the Center G draw GF thro' E, and G E ſhall be 
the Secant of 60“. 0 
4. Let fall the Perpendicular EH, and it ſhall be the Sine of 
60. | 

5, The Line HC is the verſed Sine of 60?, 

Again, 

The remaining Part of the Quadrant to go, wiz, BE is=30?, 
for CE 60+EB zo 90. Now the Sine of BE is KE, which 
is the Coſine of CE; BI is the Tangent of zo, which is the 


Co-tangent of CF, and GI is the Secant of 30, and BK is the 
verſed Sine. | 


N. B. Pray remember that the werſed Sine and Sine Complement, are 
equal to the Radius or — 8 


Do you underſtand it? 

TraO. I underſtand it very well, except that I can't ſee at 
preſent that the verſed Sine and Sine Complement are equal to 
the Radius, | | 

PHILO, That's ſurprizing. Obſerve then firſt the verſed Sine 
of CE is CH, and the Sine Complement of CE is KE =GHz 
now CH+KE, or GH=GC the Radius. . | 

Again, the verſed Sine of the Arch BE is BK, and the _ 
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| 9 BE is EH = GK; now BK + GK = Radius 


\'TYRo, Now I underſtand it plainly, 


v2 .C'T IM 
Of plain Trigonometry. 


TyRo, Pray how do you find the Sides of a plain Triangle? 

Pro. Very eaſily, by making either the Baſe, the Perpen- 
dicular, or the Hypothenuſe Radius of a Circle, as will be 
ſhewn by and by, And the Relation and Proportion to each 


other may be ſeen by the following Obſervations drawn from the 
foregoing Figure, | 


OBSERVATION I. 


13 the Coſine is to the Sine, ſo is the Radius to the Tangent, 
vir. As KE. EH. GC. CF, or as HE:KE::GB:BI, 


OBSERVATION II. 


As Radius is to the Sine, ſo is the Secant to the Tangent, 
Viz. as GE:EH::GF:CF. f 


OBSERVATION III. 

As the Sine to Radius, fo is the Radius to the Co-Secant, 

| Viz, as EH:EC::EG:IG. * | | 
OBSERVATION IV. 


As the Tangent to the Radius, ſo is the Radius to the Co- 
Tangent, Dix, as CF: CG. : CG: IB. 


OBSERVATION v. a 


From the foregoing Obſervations it appears, that the Ree- 
tangle made by the Tangent and Co-Tangent of any Arch is 
equal to the Square of the Radius. | 


OBSERVATION VI. 


Every Triangle has fix diſtin Parts, that is, three Sides and 


three Angles ; three of which being given the other three are 
eaſily found. 


OBSERVATION VII. 


The Angles of a Triangle are found by a Scale of Chords, 
and the Sides are found by a Scale of equal Parts, or by the 
Rule of Three in common Arithmetic, 


OBSERVATION VIII. 


If any Angle be given larger than go“, and cannot be found 
in. the Tables, then work with the Complement thereof to 180; 


O BS ERVA- 
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OBSERVATION IX, 


From the foregoing Obſervations it is very eaſy to perceive, 
that whatever Part of a Triangle is required to be found, there 
is in any Table of Logarithms (particularly Sheravin's) the 
Sine, Tangent, and Secant, of ſuch a Triangle ready calculated, 
and that if the Sides be given in Miles, Rods, Yards, Feet, or 
Inches, and the Angles to any Degree ; that the Sides and 
Angles oppoſite to, or anſwering ſuch Sides, will always be in 
Proportion to each other. This being duly conſidered, any 
Angle, or Side of a Triangle, may be found as follows, 


OBSERVATION X. 


In all Caſes relating to right-angled plain Triangles, this on- 
Rule ſolves all, vin. Let any one of the Sides be made Radius, 
which of courſe will then be the whole Sine of go, or Semi- 
Diameter of a Circle) then the other two Sides will become 
Sines, Tangents, and Secants of ſuch Sides, according to the 
laſt Figure. 


S ECT. TV. 


A further Demonſtration of the Doctrine of right-angled Tri- 
angles, every Side theresf being alternately made Radius. 


CA-SE'I1 
2 F ig. 1. | 
In the right-angled Triangle B 
ABC, let the Perpendicular = f 
.Cathetus) BC be made Radius. 
Firſt, ſet one Foot of the Com- 
paſſes in B, and extend the other 
to C, and ſweep the Arch CD 
(which obſerve is Part of a whole 
Circle, whoſe Semi-Diameter is 
BC). Then, 
| uſt, CD is the Chord, or the 
. Meaſure of the Angle at B. 
Adly. CA tis evident is the Tangent of the Angle B. And, 
'3dly. BA is the Secant of the ſame Angle, 
* Therefore, 
As Radius or Sine of 90% BC : BC (now Radius) :: is the 
Tangent of the Angle B: CA the Tangent itſelf, 
Or, N 
As BC is : Radius (or Sine er 90) :: ſo is the Side AC: 
the Tangent AC. The ſame for the Secant. 
CAS E 


1 


4 
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CASE 1, 


Now make the Baſe AC Ra- 
dius, and ſet on Foot of the 
Compaſſes in A; ſweep the 
Arch DC, which is the Chord 


Fig. 2. 


. 


or Meaſure of the Angle A; \ 
CB is the Tangent, and AB \ 
the Secant thereof.; and the 
Proportion good as in 
Caſe I. © A2 E 
: G A $E IM. 

The Hypothenuſe being made Radius. 

Fig. J- 


1. Set one Foot of the 
Compaſſes in A, and ex- 
tend the other to B, and 
deſcribe the Arch B D, 
then it is evident by the 
Figure in Sec. II. that 

B is the Chord, and 
BC is the Sine of the 
Angle A, and CD the 
verſed Sine. Again, * 

2. Set the Compaſſes 
on B, and with the Ex- : 
tent B A ſweep the Arch es EI 1E 
AE; which is the Chord of the Angle B, and AC is the Sine 
thereof : Therefore tis evident that every Side is the Sine of its 
oppoſite Angle, and the Proportion is | 2 
As Radius or Sine of the Angle at C is to the Side AB, ſo 
is the Sine of the E B to the Side AC; or ſo is the Sine of the 
A to the Side BC, &c, In ſhort, the Proportion is the 
ſame as the Rule of Three in common Arithmetic, For the fir? 
and third Term, and the ſecond and fourth Term, muſt be one 
Name, That is, if the firſt Term be an Angle, the third mult 
be an Angle; if a Side, the third muſt be a Side; and fo alſo 
whatever is required muſt be your ſecond Number, and then 
your fourth Number will be the Anſwer to the Thing required, 
as in the Rule of Three. See Obſervation VII, 
TrYrRo. I underſtand it plainly. 
Pio. Then we will proceed to 


9 * 
1 - 
1 
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Practical Trigonometry, or to meaſure or find the Sides or 
Angles of any Triangle. 


Tygo. How am I to find the Sides and Angles of a Tri- 
angle ? 

HILO, If an Angle be required, let your firſt Number be a 
Side; if a Side be required, let your firſt Number be an Angle, 
or the Sine or Tangent of ſuch an Angle: 'Then work as in 
the Rule of Three direct, by the general Rule in Prob. I. Cc. 


An Explanation of other Signs, 


S ſtands for Sine. Sc for Co/ine, or Sine Complement. T for 
Tangent, Tce for Co-tangent. Se for Secant. Cs for Co ſecant. 
for Angle. Ts for Angles, Ar. Com, for Arithmetical 
Complement. X for Difference, Z for Sum. 

Theſe being underſtood we will proceed to the ſeven regular 
Caſes in the Doctrine of a right-angled Triangle, as follows, 


I. 
4 


The two acute Angles A and B, with the Baſe AC being given, 
' to find the Perpendicular BC. 


Theſe Problems are perform'd three different Ways, as under, 
but in all of them you have 


A general Rule. 


Add the Logarithm of the ſecond and third Term together, 
and from their Sum ſubtract the Logarithm of the firſt Term, 
and the Remainder is the Logarithm of the fourth Term (or 
Anſwer) required, 

1, By making the Perpendicular BC Radius *. 


* See Fig. 1. the laſt Section. 
As the T of the J B 519 30 


To the Baſe AC 1444. - Log, 2.188362 

So is Rad, or S of 90 3 3 10. ge F add 
(Having taken out the Top Log.) 12.168362 

To the Perpendicular BC 112.5, Log. 2 058967 An, 

2, By making the Baſe AC Radius +, | 


+ See Fig. 2. in the laſt Section. 
8 


Log. 10. 9939 f 


* 
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As Radius or 8 90% Log. 10. 


To the Baſe AC 144, - - - - Log. 3 
So is the T of the T A 38? 30 Log. 722157 add 


To the Perp. ABC 122.5 (abating Rod) Log, 12.058967 


zudly. By making the Hypothenuſe AB Radius *, 
* See Fig. 3. in the laſt Section. 


As the 8 of TJ B 51 30% Log. 9.893 844 


To the Baſe AC 144, - - - + Log. 2 158363 { add 

Sois the S of the T A 38 30), Log. 9.794149 
(Abating the top Log. from this) 1 Nen 511 

To the Perpendicular BC 112.5, Log. 2.058967 


Tyko. Theſe Examples appear very plain to me: But in the 
Explanation of the Signs you mention d ſomething about Arith- 


metical Complement, or Co- Arithmetic, I can't ſay I underſtand 
that at preſent, | 
PauiLo. The Arithmetical Complement is only ſubtracting the 
Logarithm of the Sine of any Arch out of Radius or 10.000000 ; 
or otherwiſe add ſuch Figures to the Sine as will make every 
Figure in the Logarithm Cyphers, and is Co- Arithmetic, 
hus the S of 51 30', - - - - Log. 9.895544 
To this Ladd RT - 0. 1064 56 


And the Sum makes Radius, wiz. 10. N 
Or from this Radius take 51 30, 9.893544 


Gives alſo the Arithmet, Complement o. 106456 
Tro. I underſtand it plainly, but pray what is the Uſe of 
this ? ; 


ParLo, In all Caſes where Radius is not in the Proportion; 
(as in this laſt Example) then inſtead of the firſt Term or Sine 
of 51 30, I uſe the Arithmetical Complement of it to go? for 
the firſt Term, and ſet the other two Terms under it as before, 
-and now add all the three Terms together, (and from their Sum 


ſubtract Radius) and you have the Anſwer, 


Thus in the foregoing Example. 


As the 8 of I 51* 3o', Ar. Com, Log, 0.106456, 4 
To the Baſe AC 144, - - - - 32.768362 add 
80 is 8 of T A 389 zo, » - - 9.794149 


— — 


To the Perp. BC 112. 5 (abating Rad.) 2.058967 
| Same 
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Same by Gunter. 


Always remember to extend from one Term to the Term of 
the fame Name on the ſame Line ; and that Extent will reach 
from the other Term to the Anſwer on the ſame Line, be it 
Sines or Numbers, &c, F 

Thus I ſet one Foot of the Compaſſes in 519 30 in the Line 
of Sines, and extend the other to 38* 300 (its Complement) in 
the ſame Line; This Extent I carry to the Line of Numbers, 
and ſetting one Foot on 144 (= AC) I turn the other back- 
wards and find it tonches 112 and 5 parts, viz, 1123 the Per- 
pendicular BC as before, Take this for a general Rule. 
Tro. I thank you, kind Paito. 


CASE 


The tauo acute Angles A and B, with the Baſe AC, being given 
to find the Hypothenuſe AB *. | 


® See Figures 1, 2, 3, in Section IV, 


1. By making the Baſe Radius, 
As Radius - - - - Log. 10, 


—ͤ——wò — w—_— 


To the Baſe. AC 144, © - „64.158362 
80 is the 8e. + of I A 48% WW oo = xg 1623 $ add 


- — 8 — 


. 


— — — 8 . ö 
— ...r OO CO * 
* _ 


To the Hypothenuſe AB, wiz. 168. f | | 
(abating Radius) - 12-264818 | 
. 

| 


2. By making the Hypothenuſe Radius. 
As the 8 Y B 51 30%, — — Log. 9.893544 


— — — 


To the Baſe AC 144, - hy 2.153362 dd | 0 
So is Radius 2 - 8 10. We 
—_— | 0 
To the Hypothenuſe AB 168. 5, - 2.264818 'K 
3. Or by making the Perpendicular Radius, * . | 
As the T of JB 51 30 Log. 10.099395 iy 
To the Baſe AC 444. 8.253363 | 1 | 
So is the Se of F B 51. 0 10. 205851 — 


(Abating the top Logarithm) - -« 12,364213 
To the Hypoth. AB 168.5, = - 2.264818 = 


| = 
7 Note, The Secant of any Arch or Angle is only ſubtracting the 1 
Logarithm of the Sine Complement of that Arch out of the double 1 
Radius, wiz. 20. 00000; thus the given Secant is 389 30; the 4 
Sine of its Complement is 51 30%, wiz. 9.893544, which taken out | 
of 20,00000 leaves 10.106456, as above, 
CASE 8 


* < —_ 5 . 


8 2 
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E 


The two acute Angles A and B, with the Hypothenuſe AB, be- 
ing given 10 find the Baſe AC. 


1. By making the Hypothenuſe Radius. 


As Radius or 8 of go, - Log. 10, 
— — 
To the Hypothenuſe AB 168. 55 - 2.264818 + add 
So is S of I B 51 30“, 9893544 
To the Baſe AC 144, - - 2.158362 
* Remember when you add theſe two together to ſubtract the top 
Logarithm for the Anſwer, 


2. By making the Baſe Radius. 
As the be. of I A 3830, - Log. 10,1064 56 


— — — 


To the Hypoth. AB *. 57 2.264818 
So is Radius, — 10. 
To the Baſe AC 144, as above, - 2.158362 


3. By making the Perpendicular. 
As the Se. of F 51 go', Arith. Com. Log, 9. 894149 
To the Hypoth. AB 168.5, - 2,264818 > add 
So is the T of I 519 30, = 10,099395 


To the Baſe AC 144, Sat . 2.158362 


A I 


The Baſe AC and Perpendicular BC, being given to find the © 
two acute Angles A and B. 


1, By making the Perpendicular BC Radius, 


As the Perpendicular BC 112.5, Log, 2.058967 

To Radius or 8 of go, HET i. 10. ? 444 
So is the Baſe AC 144, - - - 2.158362 

To the T of the TB 3155 zo, - 10,099395 


Whoſe Complement to 90® or a right Angle is 38“ 30'the VT A. 


2. By making the Baſe AC Radius. 
As the Baſe AC 144, - - Log, 2.158362 


— —  —— 


To the Radius, - 10, ? add 
So is the Perpendicular BC 112.5, - 2.058967 


To the T of the 5 A 38 30, 9.900605 
Whoſe * to 9o is £19 30" the TB. 
CASE 
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The Baſe A C and the Hypothenuſe A B, being given 10 find the 
two Angles A and B. 


1. By making the Hypothenuſe AB Radius. 
As the Hypoth. AB 168.5, - = Log, 2.264818 


To Radius, - - - - 10. 
So is the Baſe BC 144 — — - 2.1 —— add 


To the S of the T B 51 3o', + += 5 9.893544 
Whoſe Complement is 380 37 the TA. 


GK. 
The Baſe A C and Perpendicular B C, being given to find 
the Hypothenuſe. 


By making the Hypothenuſe Radius to find the Angles, 
As the S of the T B 519 30', - Log 9.893544 


To the Baſe AC 14. 22555362 * 
So is Radius go%, - = 10. a 


— — —— — 


To the Hypothenuſe AB 168.5, - 34.264818 


C AS E VI. 


The Baſe AC. and the Hypotbenuſe A B, being given to the 
* Perpendicular and tt, two LIE * 


1. By makin rr Radius to find the Angles, 
As Hypothenuſe AB 168.5, - - Log, 2.264818 
ö 

So is the Baſe AC 144, - - - - 32.768362 


To the 8 of YB 519 300 e 
Whoſe Complement is 38 30“, the © A, 9.893544 
Or 


2. As Radius Log. 10, 


To the Hypothenuſe AB 168.55, - 2.264818 
So is the 8 of the T A 389 30% < = 9.794149 


To the Perpendicular BC, - - « - - 2,058967 
Geometrically. 


Any of the foregoing Caſes may be wrought IE 
by a Scale of Chords and equal Parts, Fought geometricaily, . 
> 3 Firſt 


Firſt draw the Line or Baſe 
AC at Random, and from any 
diagonal Scale, or Scale of equal 
Parts, take 144, and ſet it from 
A to C the Baſe, and from C 
raiſe the Perpendicular CB, then 
take 609 in the Line of Chords 
in your Compaſſes and ſet one 
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Fig. 1. 


12.5 d 


Q 


Foot in A deſcribe the Arch DC, 


Arch CE=519 30', Cc. as by the Figure. 


ing, 
r 
Of oblique- angled Triangles. 


oblique Triangles. 


i the foregoing Examples. 


C A BE l. 


- to find the other Parts. 


In the Triangle ABC let 

the Side CA zo Parts, BC 

49.78, and the Y B=379, to 
find the obtuſe T at A, 


Fig. Is 


144. 
and from the ſame Line of Chords take 38930“ and ſet from 
CtoD, then draw AB through the Point D till it cuts the Per- 

ndicular in B, then if you meaſure AB upon the ſame Scale, 
you will find it 268.5 ; and CE on the Chords 51* 30“. 
N. B. You may find the other Angles or Sides by the ſame 
Method, by making BC=60 on the Chords, and ſtriking the 


Thus, TYRo, I have given you a full Deſcription of the 
Nature and Property of rigbt-angled Triangles in all the va- 
rious Caſes 3 and if you now turn back to Section IV, you 
will more fully underſtand the Proportion of the Sides and 
Angles laid down in the three Obſervations thereunto belong- 


TYRo, I underſtand very well, kind Pam.o, what you have 
hitherto ſhewn me, and now beg your further Inſtruction in 


| Pa1Lo. I will, but then I ſhall not work every Problem or 
Qu as I have hitherto done ; yet I will not leave you 
1 wholly without Examples; for I ſhall give you the real Pro- 
| portion that the Sides and Angles have. to one another, and 
il then the Operations will be eaſy and the Work the ſame as in 


Two Sides and an Angle oppoſite to one of them being given 


= 
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Proportion. 


As the Logarithm of the Side CA 30: 8 I B 37® :: Log. of 


Side BC 49.78: ST A 939 Anlwer. 
Note, That three Sides of every Triangle (as was ſaid be- 


fore) are equal to two right ones, or 180? : Thus 50+93+ 


37=180, 
C ASE II. 


The Angle B 37%, the Side ACg zo, and the Angle C 508 
given to find the Side AB, 


Proportion. 
As the S of J B 37“: Log. of the Side AC 30 :: 8 of & 
AC 50: Log. of the Side AB 38.19. - 


CAS 9: 2M; 


The Angles A 93 and B 37 being given, 10 find the Side BC. 


Note, The I B being 3? more than a right Angle, therefore 
J work with the Complement of 93, to 180, wiz, $7. See 


this Work. 
Arith. Com. 
As the 8 T B 379%, - - - - - - Log, 0.22054 
To the Side AC 3% - » + - - - 1.44712 
So is the Sc, of 87% - - - - - - - 9.99940 


—ͤ— — 


To the Side CB 49.78 (abating Rad. or 10) 1. 69706 


C ASE V. 


The Sides CB 49.78, and CA 30 Parts, and the & C 50? 
being given to find all the other Parts and Properties. 


Firſt, Having drawn the former oblique Triangle KBC, I 
divide it into two right-angled Triangles by the Perpendicular 
AD, and then proceed as follows ; 

| Fuſt, Fig. 2. 

The Side BC 30 the & | 
at C 50“, and the right 
D being given, tis 1e- 
quired to find the 5 A, 
together with the Baſe CD 
and Perpendicular DA. 

Now to find the Perpen- ; 
dicular AD, you will firſt © #9 E it © 
note that the T at A muſt be 40 (being the Complement to 
me F C 50 to a right Angle) therefore the 5 


3 | | 1k Pro- 
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1ſt Proportion. 


As Radius or S 9o® : to the Log. CA zo: So is the Sine of 
| the > C 50%, to the Log. of the Perpendicular AD 22.9 Parts. 


0 | 2d Proportion. 
As Radius or S of go“, to the Log, AB 3o Parts: So is the 
S of the T A 40, to the Perpendicular AD 22.9, as before, 


=, £5 0. 


In the Triangle ABD (in the preceding Figure) let there be 
given the Side A D 22.9, and the right Angle D, to find the 
Sides DB and AB, and the Angles A and B. 


_ Firſt, 

To find DB, take GD 19.2 out of the whole Side CB 49.7, 
there remains the Baſe DB 30.5 : So you have the two Sides 
of the Triangle DAB, viz, DB = 30. 5 and AD=22.9, and 
the I at Da right one; therefore, as the Log. of AD, to the 
Radius or S of go, ſo is the Log, of the Baſe DB 40.5, to the 
Log. of the Tangent of the T of the T A 53“. 

Now the v B is only the Complement of the & A to 90® which 
is 37%. p 


Secondly, X 
To find the Hypothenuſe AB, this is the Analogy or Proportion, 
As the S of TJ A $539, to the Log. of the Baſe DB 30; ſo is 
Radius to the Log. of the Hypothenuſe AB 38.19 (or 38.2 
nearly). And thus you have the Angles CAD 40 + the Angle 
DAB 53= the Angle CAB=93. 


CASE VT. 


The three Sides of an oblique angled Triangle being given 10 
| | find the Angles, 251 

2, Now to find the Segment EB the Analogy is 

As the Logarithm Baſe CB 49.7, To ſum of Sides CA 
and AB 68.1 ; ſo is the Difference of the Sides CA and AB, 
VIZ. $.1, to the Logarithm of the Segment EB 11.1. Now 
take this out of the whole Baſe C B 49.7, the Remainder is 
E C 38.4, of which CD is 19,2 and DE 19.2; therefore CD 
29.2 taken from the whole Baſe 49.7, leaves the Baſe of the 
Triangle DB=30.5, and thus have you all the Sides of the two 
Triangles CAD and DAB ; therefore, | | 


3. To find the Angles A and B. 

As the Logarithm of Hypothenuſe BC 38,: to Radius, ſo is 
the Logarithm of the Baſe CD 30. 5, to the Sine of the Y A 
53*, whoſe complement to go is the T B 37. 

4. To 


— 
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4. To find A and C. 


As the Logarithm of CA zo, to radius; ſo is the Logarithm 
of CD 49.2 to the Sine of the T A 40%, ,whoſe Compliment 


to 90 is the * - 50. 
Proof. 


From the foregoing Operations all the Parts of the Triangle 
CAB are known; and though it is difficult fometimes to tell 
whether the Angle at A may be obtuſe or not, yet by theſe Me- 
thods it is eaſily found ; for the DAB ;;, and CAB=40, 
now 50+40-=93= the VA. of the triangle CAB, Do you un- 
derſtand it, TYRO ? 

TY&o. If you can by any Figure, yet more fully demonſtrate 
the three angles of an oblique angled Triangle, I ſhould be 
thankful. 

PriLo. I will endeavour, TYRo, to do it: and you muſt 
remember that I told you, that ſometimes all the Angles will be 
acute, and never but one obtuſe, which will always be the Angle 
oppoſite the longeſt fide 3 and all of them will be =180® ; and 
you may find each Angle as in any other Triangles, by making 
_ Side Radius (on any Scale of Chords) as by the following 

Igure. * 


EXAMPLE. 

I demand the An- 
gles A, B, and C, 
eparately, of the Tri- 
angle ABC, 

Firſt, I take the 
Line AC in my Com- 
5 and make it a 

arallel of 60 on the 
Sector in the Line of 
Chords (or on a ſmall Scale) and ſweep the Arch AD; and 
with the ſame Extent, one Foot in B (weep the arch EF ; then 
take AD and meaſure it on the ſame Scale, you will fihd it 
499 15, and EF 33% x5; that is, the Angle C is 49* 15+ 
the T B 339 15 is =8$29 30'; therefore the Angle A, wiz. 
the Arch CG will be found to be 97: 307, for 97: 30+82z : 30 
=180, 

Note. You cannot meaſure CG at once, being above 603 
therefore prick off 60 from CG to D, and make a Dot in the 
Arch CG at D; and then take the Remainder DG, and you 
will find it 439? 30“: Or make a Dot at Random, any where in 
the Arch CG, and meaſure the two Parts ſeparately, you will 
find it the ſame, wiz, 97 300 


7 82 CT 


# * we” = 
+a . 
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FX I 
Of Spherical Trianghs. 


Tro. What do you mean by a Spherical Triangle, and how 
is it made? | 

PriLo, 1, A ſpherical Triangle is a Part of the Surface of a 
Sphere or Globe; formed or made by the Interſection of three 
Arches of a Circle, drawn upon, and interſecting each other on 
the Surface thereof; and as the Sides of rigbt lined Triangles 
are meaſured by a Scale of equal Parts, theſe are meafured by 
a Scale of equal Degrees and Minutes or Miles, 

2, Great Circles are ſuch as cut the Sphere or Globe in two 
equal Parts ; ſuch are the Equator, the Ecliptic, the Hori- 
zon, &c, 

2 TP ſpherical Triangle is either right, or elſe obliqued 
angled, 

4. That in any right angled ſpherical Triangle, the Side ſub- 
tending, or that is oppoſite to» the right Angle, is called the 
Hypothenuſe ; the other two Sides are generally called Sides, 
but for DiſtinRion ſake either of them may be called the Baſe, 
and the other the Perpendicular, 

5. Every ſpherical Triangle contains fix diftint Parts, w:z. 
three Sides and three Angles; and the Sides may be turned in- 
— Angles, and the Angles into Sides, as will be demonſtrated 
| and by. 

gf What was ſaid in plain Trigonometry, ſtands here for a 
general Rule, wiz. that the Radius is a Mean Proportional be- 
tween the Tangent of an Arch, and the Tangent complement 
of the ſame Arch, See Set. III. and IV. a 

7. The Sines of the Angles of a ſpherical Triangles are in 
Proportion to the Sines of their oppoſite Sides, and the Sines of 
their oppoſite Sides to the Sines of their oppoſite Angles. 

Thus much at preſent ſuffices ; therefore, TYRO, you ſhall 
now ſee how a ſpherical Triangle is made, 


To make a right angled ſpherical Triangle, 
1ſt. Open the Compaſſes to any Diſtance at Pleaſure, and 
deſcribe the Circle on the Center C ; then ſetting one Foot on 
the Periphery of the Circle C at A, deſcribe A, which will 
paſs through C; then, at the Interſections of theſe two Circles 
at B and D, deſcribe the Circles B and D, ſo you will have fix 
right angled ſpherical Triangles, marked 1, 2, 3, 4, $5, 6, 

as in the annexed figure, a 
To 


To draw a ſpherical Triangle ABC, 


Firſt, upon 
the Centre N, 
draw the Cir- 
cle ATOQ, 
and make three 
Dots (promiſ- 
cuouſly) at A 
BC. 2, Set 
one Foot of the 
Compaſſes A, 
and with the 
Diſtance N A 


deſcribe the Arch 


DNQ ; then 
ſet one Foot in 
B, and de- 
ſcribe FNR; 
then ſet one 
Foot in C,de- 


() 
ſcribe the Arch TLS; which will complete the Triangle 


203 


LMN. 
3» Set 


* 
4 

* 
"4 


p 4 g 
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3. Set one Foot in L, and turn the other to B, and deſcribe 
the Arch BCP; laſtly, ſet the Compaſſes on M, and deſcribe 
ACO, ſo have you now completely formed the ſpherical Tri- 
angle ABC. Do you un derſtand it ? 

Tro. Very well, Sir, But now, how am I to meaſure 
this Triangle ? a 

PüiLo. That you will ſoon ſee: For you were told, that 
the Angles might be turned into Sides, and the Sides into 
Angles:: Obſerve then, Let the ABC be an obtuſe angled Tri- 
angle, obtuſe angled at B, then will DE be the Meafure DAE, 
- becauſe AD and AE are Quadrants (viz. are drawn at the 

Diſtance of the Radius itſelf ) and therefore FG will be the 
Meaſure of the acute Angle FBG, the Complement of the Angle 
B, and ACP is its Supplement; for P is not only B, but 
all other Sides and Angles are Complements of the Triangle 
ABC. Thus the Side CP is the Complement of BC to a ſemi- 
circle, | 

4, Let KI be the Meaſure of the Angle at C; then MN 
=ED, becauſe ME and ND are Quadrants, and their com- 
mon Complement is NE. 

5. The Side LN is =FG, becauſe NF and LG are Qua- 
drants, and their common Complement is NG, 

6. Again, LM is Kl, for KL and MI are Quadrants, 
and their common Complement is the Arch ME. 

Thus 4t appears evident, that the Sides of the Triangle 
LMN are equal to the Angles of the Triangle ABC, taking 
for the greateſt Angle ABC its Complement, wiz. the Angle 
DBE; and ſo by the ſame Rule the Sides or the Triangle 
ABC are equal ro the Angles of the Triangle LMN ; for the 
Side AC is = El, and EI is the Meaſure of the Angle 

HEM, the Complement of the obtuſe Angle LUN. Again, 
7- The Side AB is =RQ ; now RQ is the Meaſure of 
the Angle MNL; and laſtly BC is KG, which is the 
Meaſure of the Angle at L; for AE and CI are Quadrants ; 
ſo are AQ and BR; BC and CK; and CE, AR, and CG 
are Complements of their Archs reſpectively: 

Therefore the Sides of a ſpherical Triangle may be .changed 
into Angles, and the Angles into Sides (. E. D) which was 
to be proved. 


OBSERVATION I. 


All Sides that are equal to a Quadrant (or Radius) are called 
quadrantal; therefore, in the foregoing Figure, ND, NQ, 
NR, NS, Sc. are Quadrantals, being equal to the Radius ot 
the Circle itſelf every where, or being equal to the Sine of 
go®, Chord of 60% or Tangent of 43%, as was faid before in 
plain Trigonometry. | 


OBSER- 
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OBSERVATION II. 


In plain Trigonometry, if two Angles are known, the third is 
alſo known, being the Complement to 18 but it is not ſo in 
Spherical Trigonometry, becauſe the three Angles of a Spherical 
Triangle are greater than two right ones. 


OBSERVATION III. 


Where the Sides of a Triangle are all Quadrantal, and the 
Angles right, tis then called a Quadrantal Triangle, as KLG 
in the foregoing Figure. 

Tro. I hearti Y thank you, Sir. Now I ſhould be glad 
you would give me ſome Inftrutions in meaſuring the Sides and 
Angles, 

Pero. I will, but it muſt be very ſhort and conciſe, theres 
fore your Application muſt be greater, 

Tyeo. Pleaſe to give me an Example or two by working 
ſome Problems at large. 

PuiLo. The Way and Manner of working a Problem here, 
being the ſame in plain Trigonometry; I ſhall give you only one 
Example, having Room for no more, and by the Help of the 
following Table, you may work the reſt at Leiſure, 


S.CT, VAL 
Of the Sixteen Caſes of right angled Spherical Triangles] 
CA 38K L 


Ve Side AB (27 54') and the Angle at A ze 300 bei 
given, to jad the Perpendicilar or Site BE? Thin 


11. 30 


As Radius or Sine of 90 
To the $ of the Side AB 29. 54 
So is the T of the YA 23. 30 


———— 
To the Side BC. 30 930848 
And ſp on for any of the other — as in the following Table. 
ö | A SY» 
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A SyNops1s, or Hort TABLE of the Sixteen Caſes of right- 
angled Spherical Triangles, with their Analogies or Proportions. 


N. B. Two Capitals together ſignify a Side, and one Letter ſhews 


Re- 

quired 
I| ABTA | B 

I AB%A | C 
II] AB&A | AC 
 IVIBC&A | C 
"VI BC&A | AC 
| VI] BC&A | AB 
VIII AC&A | AB 
VIII AC&A | BC 
IX| AC&A | C 
X | AB.BC Ac 
XI|AB&BC! A 
XII AC&AB BC 
IXIH AC&AB! A 
[XIV AC&AB| br 
34 XV; A&C | BC 


Caſes] Given 


— — — 


Proportions. 


As Rad.: S. of AB:: TIA : the Side BC. 
As Rad.: Sc of AB:: SFT A: Sc NJ C. 
As Rad, : Sc of A: Te of AB: Te of AC. 
As Sc of BC: Rad. :: Sc of T A: SN C. 
As SFT A: Rad. :: S of BC: the Sof AC. 
As Rad.: Te FTA:: Tof BC; the S of AB. 
As Rad.: Sc J A:: Tof AC: the Tof AB. 
As Rad. :S of AC :: STA: Sof BC. 

As Rad.: Sc of AC : T of FA: Te SC. 
As Rad.: Sc of BC :: Sc of AB: Sc of AC. | 
As Rad.: Sc of AB:: Tc of BCG: Te of FA. 
As Sc of AB: Rad. ;: Sc of AC: Sc of BC. 
As Rad.: TofAB:: Tcof AC: Sc of TA. 
As S of AC : Rad. :: S of AB: Scof C. 
As Sof E. C: Rad:: Sc of VA: Scof BC. 


As Rad. : Tof CC. Tcof 4 A:Sciof AC. 


xvi. A&c_| AC | 


© 


the T at B. 


wy 


| Lit AC = _ BC= g8* 
|. go' the TA zo“ 28“ to find 


. 


| Of Oblique angled Spherical Triangles. 
TyRo, How are obliqued Spherical Triangles ſolyed ? 


Palo. If the Things given be oppoſite the Thin xuired, 
they are ſolved like right angled ſpherical Triangle ** 
Rule; that the Sines of the Sides are in direct Proportion to the 


Sines of their oppoſite Angles, 


es, by this 


CASE I. 


Two Sides and an oppoſite Angle to one of them given, 10 find the 
es | other Angle. 


8 


thus for all the reſt. 
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As the S of Side BC 38“ zo“, - - 9.94149 41 
To 8 JA 309 28/ — 2 9.705040 bf 
So is S of Side AC 10® 1 9.972986 Fad 4 
To 8 or Se of the & B. | | 1 
From this - 19.678026 1 


Take the Top Logarithm, and there will remain 9.883877 
The Logarithm anſwering to the Sine of 499 5%, whofe Com- 
plement to 180? is 130 3“ =the I at B as by the Figure. And 


C A838 E II. Fig. I + | 
Two Angles,viz. B 130% / C 319 34', and the Side AC 70, be- 
ing given; to find the Side AB. | 
. Analogy. As the 8 of & B 230® 3“: S of the Side AC 53%:: 8 
of I at C 319 34/8 of the Side AB 40%. : 


c. AS E m. Fer. 


Titus Sides, vie; AC 70%, aud AB 40, with the & A 30049” 
: being given ; to find the 's at B and C. 


RULE I. 


1. Add the Sides AC and AB together, and take the + of it, 
' whichis 55*; alſo take & the Difference of AB, and of AC, wiz. 
15%, as alſo & the Angle A, vix. 15 14. Then, as 8 of I the Sum 
of the Sides AC and AB, (vix. 55% : the 8 of 4 the Difference 
15 11 Te of & the T A, wiz, 15 4 T of + the Difference 

the 's B and C 49“ 14 30%. j 

| Again, . 

2. As the Sc of 4 Sum of Sides AC and AB, wiz. 5 
2 Sc of 4 their Difference 1559. :: Te of 4 JJ at A 13 14: Toft 
the Sum of the T's Band C80“ 48 30%. | 

3. Add the + Sum of the Difference of the unknown T's B 
and C49 14' 30% to the 4 Sum of their Difference 80® 48' 30“ 
. 130, z the I at B; and 497 48' 30” taken from 8030 
48 ö | 


30% gives the  C = 31* 34, as above, 


GC: A TT IVY.  Flls .. 

Two Angles, wiz. A 30* 28', and B 140 3, and their in- 

ee Side AB 40“ being given; to find the other Side BC 
A | 


Take the Sum and Difference of the two Angles, and you will | _ 
find the Sum 1609317, whoſe + is 80% 15 30% Their Diffe- 
rence 99* 35; whole 4 is 49 47 30”. The Side AB is 40% + 8 
whale L is 20% if 


T 2 Then bh 


14 
py 
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Then the Analogy is, 
T. As $of & the Sum of the I's A and B, 80? 15 30” : Sof 
their Difference 499-47” 30” :: T of & the Side AB 209; Tof 
1 the Difference BC and AC 15 457, Or, 

2. As the Sc of + Sum of the V's A and B 809ü 15“ 30%, to 
Sc of & their Difference 4947 30“/ :: is T of 4 Side AB 20: T 
of I the Sum of the Sides BC and AC, wiz. 54 15; 

3. Add therefore + the Difference of the Sides BC and AC 15% 
45 to their Sum 54® 157, and it gives 50 the Side AC; but if 
deducted leaves the leſs Side BC 38 30. 


r. "LY 


Two Sides, wiz. AC 30% and BC 38® 30, and the Angle A 309 
387, to find the Side A 


N. B. By Caſe the firſt, the & B is found = 130? 37. 

Rule. Take the & Sum of the two Angles, wiz. 160“ 31, 
. which is 80? 15“ 30%, and + their Difference, which is 49“ 47 
30, and & the Difference of the Sides, which is 15 43/. Then, 

As the 8 of 4 Difference of the X's B and A 49“ 47' 30” : the 
S of I their Sum $0? rg :: the T of + Difference of the Sides AC 
and BC: T of } the Side AB 20?, which doubled gives 40% . 


the Side AB. | 
GAS N Vi Fig. 5. 
Two Angles, vix. A 30% 28', B 130% 3, and the Side AC = 
70 being given; to find the Angle at C. 

N. B. Firſt, by Caſe a, find the Side BC=38® 30. 
1. Add the Sides AC and BC together, they make 108* 30/, 
_ E is 54* 1 5; the Difference of the Sides is 3x9 30®, whole 

is 15 45. | 
2. The Difference of the I's B and A is 99® 15% whoſe 4 is 
49 47% 307. Then the Proportion is 

As the 8 of I the Difference of the Sides BC and AC 159 45: 
4 the Sum of the Sides of BC and AC 54® 150 :: T of + the 
Difference of the 's B and A 499 477 307: T of & the v at C 
15 47/7; whoſe Double is 3x® 34“, the Tat C required, 


C AS E vn. Fig. 1. 


Tao Sides, AC 70 and BC 389 3d, and the oppofite Angle A 30˙ 
28 being given ; io find the Angle C. 


Firſt, By Caſe 1. I find the x at B 1309 2. 
1. The Difference of the Angles B and A is 999 35/, whole 7 
MT 49? 47! 20”, 
2+ The Sum of the Sides AC and BC is 180® zo, whoſe & is 
34 153 their Difference is 319 30, whoſe 4 is 15 45%. Then, 
3. As S of 4 Difference of the Sides, viz. 15% 45: S of I the 
Sum of the Sides 54 15“: T of + the Difference of O_— 
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B and A, vis. 49% 47 30“ Te of | the Tat C139 47, 


which doubled gives 31* 34. i 
C AS E VIIL Fig. 2. _ 

Tavo Angles, wiz. C 31* 34, and B 1309 3% and the oppofite” i 

4 Side AC 709 given; to find the Side BC. * 


Firſt, I find the Side AB (by Cale 2.) to be 40˙%. 
1. The Sum of the 2 I's Band C is 1617 37, whoſe 4 is 8“ 
48 30%; their Difference is 98% 49“, whole 4 is 49 14% 30% , 
2. The Difference of the Sides AB and AC is 30% whole is 
15% Now, 5 P | 4802 | 
438 of I the Difference of the T's B; and C4914 30” 3 Sof 
Zs of the ſaid X's 80* 48“ 30% :: T of 4 the Difference of the 
ides AB, and AC, vix. 159 T of 4 Side BC 199 157 Which 
doubled gives 38* 300, the Side BC. 


"TX ap .C' 4 $ Yo ib F444. 
A the Trianglt "ABC, let. there be. two Sides, CB 33? 30, and 
| AC 7&, and the Angle C 31* 34/3 to find the Side AB. 


This is done two Ways, either by - C 
getting fall a Perpendicular within or 
ithout the Triangle. | 
. Let fall the Perpendicular BD, 
hich will divide the Triangle ABC 
Into two Rectangulars ADB and 
BDC; then may the Side AB be 
Fund as follows, As Rad.: Sc of 
e included FC:: T of the leſs 
de CB 38% 3&/: T of a 4th Arch 1 
n, (which remember to reſer ve) whoſe Complement to 908 
33“ 52, called the reſidual Arch. | 
2. As Sc of this 4th Arch 34 8“: Sc of the reſidual Arch 
a5? 52 :: Sc of the leſs Side CB 389 30/: Sc of the Side AB 40% 


is required. 


3. N. B. That the Perpendicu- DP. -. 
gar may and will often happen to * % | 
all without the Triangle, as in B * 


1gure 3d annexed. . Then mult 
e Sides of the original Triangle 
continued to make two ReQan- - 
ulars, the one being included in 
he other, as in the Triangle ABC, | 

which the Perpendicular let fall:will. be DC falling from C on + 
Pe Side AB continued, and forming the two Reftangulars BDC © | 


d ADC; and therefore the Side BC may be found as in the 
rmer Directions. 8 
T -3 3 2 N. B. 
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N. B. If the V's at the Baſe be both of one Kind or Name; the Per- 
pendicular will then fall within the Triangle; but if the V's are dif- 
ferent, it will fall without the Triangle. | 


C A 8 E X. Fig. 2. ; b 
Two Angles, C 319 34, B 230? 3', and the Side CB 389 30/ be=- 
; ing given, to find the Angle at A. 
| N. B. See Fi 14 and 2. : 

r, Divide the oblique' Triangle ABC into two rectangled 
Triangles by the Perpendicular BD; this will make two diffe- 
rent Triangles CBD and DBA, whoſe Angle CBD'is 64 19', 
and 3 Angle ABD==65* 44. Now the Angle at A is thus 
found. | | | | 
As the 8 of the v CBD'= 64” 1g” Log. 9.954843 


To the 8 of the 4 ABD 65 447 % >= 9.959824 3 
So is the Sc of the . C 31 34 - = 9.930456 # 


To the Log. of the E at A (fcſt taking = 19.890 86 
the top Log, out of this Sum) wiz, 38% 30% — 9.933437 


S Aa BF; | 
Three Sides given, to find * Obtuſe or oblique. Angle B. 
| L E. f | 
Add all the peas ; then take the Arithmetical. Com- 


plement ef the two leſſer Sides (which here is CB and AB) and 


the Sine of } the Sum of the Sides; and alſo the Sine of the Dif- 

ference between the longeſt Side and the Half of the Sum of the 
three Sides; add all theſe four together, and take the Half of 

the Logarithm of their Sum; the Logarithm that remains will be 
2 the Angle (B) required, | 

4 See the Work. 


The — =} | 4 300 e * = 
1 aporcaneaetÞ — % — 0.205555 
* N | 
"Le 2 1 : 4 
dubnag 1 - hy „e 
— * 1 - Sine 8.869868 
Sum PN 


The 2 of this is * 8 - 62551 5 

This Logarithm 9. 625515 anſwers to 65 1“ 30%, which doubled 

gives 130% the L at B required, 
; Tro. 


. — A 
— — — 


— —y 
r 
1 « 
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Tyro. I thank you very kindly, . Philamathes, for this De- 
monſtration. a 
Pn o. It is difficult, no doubt, to be apprehended by a few 
Words only ; and you are alſo to take Notice, that this Opera · 
tion helps you to find the Beginning and End of Twilight; like - 
wiſe the Variation of the Needle; the Sun's Azimuth, the De- 


glination of a Wall, or any Plane in Dialling, . 


w#, + \ | | CAS E MI. 

The three A A zo 28% B 130% 3% ard C'qr® 34%, being 

rr 

N. B. See the Fig. 1. 2. | 

This Caſe is performed like the laſt, by converting the Angles - 

into Sides, or the Sides into Angles, . 

For let the . C 31* 34 267, Co. Arith, 

Angle at A 30 | 28 11, f .. .. 0.294920 » 

Complement . B, | 

To 180 459. 56. 49». — — 1116084 


Sum, 111. 89.26 


— —ꝛů—ů H— 


4 this Sum - 55.59.43 : Sine 2 . 18 6 
From ihia take & C 31.34.26 - 9913549 


Difference,” '= 24.25.17,, Sine =—- 9-616417 


- 


Sum 19.943970 
Wpboſe 1 Sum is 8 2 


Which is the Se of 20, which doubled gives the Side AB 240. 


N. B. If the greater Side AC were required, then the Opera- 
tion would produce the Complement thereof to a — as 


180 f therefore by ſubſlracting it from 180%, you would have. 7 
the Side AC. = 


DIA. 


— — — 
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-&£'C Tc" 1. 


Tro. HAT do you mean b n ? 
W PHELO.. Aſtronom .. that Part of the Mes 


thematics that teaches us the Syſtem of the Univerſe," by 


diſcovering the Motions, Magnitudes, and Diftances of the 
heavenly Bodies together with their Revolutions, Rifing, and 
Setting, the Cauſe of Eclipſes, and the true Time when fuch - 
Erliples will happen, GSS. water vs 
vo. How many Syſtems are there? * 
PRILO. Eight in all; but as the firſt ſeven, by Reaſon of 
making the Earth in the Centre, and other Bodies 7 0 ge 


rolling it with eccentric and ſolid Orbs, and ſuch like ridiculous 


Stuff, we ſhall take no fufther Notice of them, than only by ſay- 
ing, they are now ſet aſide, and the Copernican Syſtem only al- 
lowed of, as being conſiſtent to Trutb, and agreeable to the com- 
mon Capacity of Mank ind, by undeniable ——— 

Pntoy Why is it called the Copernican Syſtem ? - 

'TyRo. From Nicholas Copernicus of Thorn in Pruſſia, in the 
Year 1473; he being the great Reviver or Improver of this Syſ= 
ter 3 though it is aſſerted by the beſt Hiſtorians, that Pythagoras ; 
taught the {ame (or nearly the ſame) 540 Years before Chriſt, 
and therefore it is often called the Pythagorean Syſtem. Pytba- 

oras, it is plain, was not quite clear in reſp:& to the true 
83 of the Earth, and other Bodies round the Sun; but | 


Copernicus, by Application, diſcovered evidently the two Mo- 


tions of the Earth, azz; one refind its on Axis in twenty-four 
Hours, (which makes. Day and Night) and the other round the 
Sun in the Space of a Year, which occaſions the various Sea- 
ſons. . 

TyRo, Has no-body ſince that Time made further Improve- 


ments iu this Syitem ? 


Puro. Yes, the unparalleled Sir 4 Newton, the Glory 
of England, and the Maſter - piece of Nature. This great Man 
Was favoured with more than a natural Genius, and Heaven 
vouchſafed to convey to us through this Channel many things 
unknown to the Ancients, and which there is not ſufficient Room 
here to treat of: But however, he regulated and completed 
whatever Copernicus was ignorant of. He diſcovered the juſt 
Laws of G:av tation of Matter to Matter, or of one Body to 
another, by wh'ch the Accuracy, Harmony, and Agreement of 
the Heavenly Bodies are ſeen by one ſimple Principle, and their 
5 amazing 
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amazing Revolutions and Velocities round the Sun, as their com- 
mon Center, eaſily accounted for, and the Power and Wiſdom of 
the Great Arcbitect (in ſome ſmall Meaſure) at the fame time is 
beheld by Man to an aſtoniſhing Pitch of Admiration, in order to 
humble him, and duly to conſider the infinite Diſproportion be- 
tween the Creature and Creator, | 


SECT. u. 


".Of the C ican Syſtem, or the Do&rine of the Sun and the 
Po * Wes primary Planets. 


* 
TyRO. Pray, kind Philo, give me ſome Account of the Sun, 
and ſome other of the heavenly Bodies. 4 
PHILO, I will, as far as — will allow of, and firſt we 
will ſpeak of that huge and glorious Body of Light the Sun, 
TYRo. What do you mean by calling it a huge Body; it ap- 
pears to me to be but very ſmall, | ' 
P41LO., No matter how it may appear to the naked Eye; plain 
it is, that the Sun is ſo vaſtly large above the Globe of the Earth, 
that it will hardly bear any Compariſon ; it being very little leis 
than 2000608 (22, f Million) times larger; for its Diameter 
is computed to be 822148 Miles, and its Bulk not leſs than 
(29097 1000900000000 Miles) 2 hundred and go thouſand, 971 
Millions of Millions of ſolid Miles. 
Tyko. Very ſurprizing, and almoſt incredible ! 


PHILO, It is quite ſo to Perſons who know nothing of the Na- 


ture of Angles and Circles, and they naturally think that you are 
impoſing upon them, and aſſerting Falſities: But however, as 
Ignorance and Obſtinacy are inſeparable Companions, if at any 
time you meet with ſuch as wil] not give Credit to theſe Things, 
be not too raſh with them, but reaſon calmly, and let them know 
that this Diſtance is even as nothing in Compariſon to the Diſ- 
tance of the fixed Stars; and therefore there is little Cauſe to 
wonder at ſuch an Aſſertion; and much leſs, would they truly 
conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom of the heavenly Architect. 

TyRoO, Very true, Sir; but there are many Perſons as well 
as myſelf, that may be very ready to believe this ; but yet would 
like to know how to prove it, or ſee it demonſtrated. 

Puro. No deubt of it; and I am ſenſible that you. will 
allow, that when the Diameter of any Circle or Body is known,, 
the Area and Solidity are eafily found; and it is well known, 
that tis as eaſy to tel the Diſtances, and Bulks of any Bodies, 
when we know the different Times of their Motions round dif- 
ferent Circles, having one Center; or (which is more natura l. 
and. eaſy) by comparing the apparent Diameter of. any diftant 
Object with the real Diameter of the Image thereof, by imagi« 
nary Lines drawn from the extreme Parts of the one to the ex- 
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tremeParts of the other, &c. — Do you underſtand this ? 
TyRo.*I can't ſay I do as yet; and therefore beg if you can, 
to demonſtrate it by ſome Figure, 
PRILO. That I will with all my Heart. And I think if you 


do but mind the Nature and Deſign of the following Figure, and 


well obſerve the Compariſon of the two Objects, you will ſoon lee 
it is not fo difficult to underſtand as you imagined, — Obſerve 


1. Take a double Convex Glaſs (or Lens), let there be a ſmall 


"Hole as at R; place this Lens in the Window-ſhutter of a darken- 


ed Room; this being done, fix a Sheet of Paper at any proper 
Diftance, according to the Size of the Room, (ſuppoſe from ro, 
12, or more Feet from the Lens) and you will find two Rays of 
Light paſſing from the Extremity of the Body of the Sun CD, 
through the Lens R, making the Lines CRB, and DRA ; which 
will form an Image of the Sun itſelf, whoſe Dia meter will be 
AB, and in Proportion therewith from the Diſtance of the Lens, 

2dly, But though this Proportion holds good always, yet the 
Work will vary according to the Diſtance of the Lens from the 
Image; but let vs ſuppoſe the focal Diſtance RA=RB to be 12 


Feet or 144 Inches, then by carefully meaſuring the Diameter . 


the Image AB (if the Hole of the Lene be of a proper Size) will 
N h 34 Parts, whoſt Semi- Diameter e B or © A, 0.67 
' 


hap, bo 
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Trro, What do you apprehend the Moon to be ? 


zdly. Then it will be, 
As RA or RB 144 : & the 
Diameter AB, wiz, e A 
or e B 0,67 Parts :: Ra- 
dius : to the Line of the . 
eRA, or eRB 16; and 
therefore the . ARB will 
be 32/ = to the Diameter 
of the Image, or the appa- 


rent Diameter AB, There- 


fore, 

Athly, The Proportion 
will be thus, in order to 
find the Diameter, - 

As the Diſtance of the 
Image, wiz. RA to its 


Diameter; ſo is the given 


Diſtance of the Sun's 
(viz. $2136014 Miles) 
to his Diameter, which in 
this Caſe will be 764320 
Miles; which is leſs than 
is computed by man 
thouſand Miles, bot m4 
withſtanding this it is ſo 
trifling, that it produces 
no Error, nor makes 
any ſenſible Difference in 
ealculating Eclipſes in ge · 
neral. 

Tyko. I thank you, 
dear PHiLO;z and now 
pray give me a little Ace 


count of the Moon. 


PHiLo, will. 


SECT. III. 
Of the Moon. 


* 


Px1LO, The Moon is allowed to be a dark ſpherical] , 
lke to the Earth in Matter and Form, and borrows her Light 


from the Sun b 


Reflexion, ſhining upon that Part, or thoſe 


Parts of the Surface that conſiſts of Hills, Mountains or plain 


Land; 


— 
— 
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Land; for Water itſelf will not admit of Reflexion; and there. 

fore thoſe Parts that look like dark Spots on the Face of the 

Moon, are no Doubt either Water, large Caverns or Pits, &c, 
TyRo. Ifjthis be the Caſe, Sir, I ſhould think then, that 


our Earth muſt be a Sort of a Moon to them at certain Times, 


PHILO. Moſt certainly it is, 

Tyx0, What Diſtance, pray, do you compute the Moon to 
be from the Earth ? | 

PHriLo. About 238920 Miles, 
** Pray what is her Diameter, Superficies and Magni- 
tude ? | x 

PH1LO, Her Diameter is allowed to be about 2175 Miles, her 
Superficies about x415440 ſquare Miles; and her ſolid Content 
about 5386333000 cubic Miles. 
11 How do you find the Diameter and Diſtance of the 

oon? a 

PHILO, In the ſame Manner as we found the Diameter of the 
Sun, dix. | 

1} Let AC be the ZE 
Earth, DRE Part of the 
Moon's Orbit, Z the 
Moon in the Zenith, 
AD che rational, and CB 
the ſenſible Horizon, and 
let the Moon be in the 
Horizon at B: Now it is 
evident, that an Eye plac- 
ed in the Center at A will O 


ſee the Moon in her true B — __ ", 
Place, in the Line AB; — 


but an Eye on the Sur- D 


face at C, will ſee the 


Moon in the Line CB, N 

ealled her apparent Place; and the Difference of theſe two 
Places, wiz. the Arch BD is called the horizontal Parallax = 1* 
2' 10% Now the Angle at C is a right one, and AC is the 
Semi-Diameter of the Earth; and therefore in the Triangle 
CBA. the Side BC, vix. the Diſtance of the Moon, is found by 


this Proportion. 

As the 8 ofthe . B x* 2 10% — - Log, 3.25741 

To CA - - - - - o. ooo 

So is the S of the . CAB 889 57: 50 i 9.99992 
- ——ů — 

To the Side — BC 55.27 1.74251 


The Moon then, when in the Eye or Line BC at B, is 55 Semi- 
Diameters and 432 Parts diſtant from the Point B. Now the 


Semi- Diameter of the Earth ie 398 Miles. Now. 55 788 X 


3982 
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3982 220051 Miles her neareſt Diſtance CB; by the ſame 
Rule you may find the Side AB her Diſtance from the Center of 


the Earth to be 220344 1 Miles, 


To find her Diameter, 


Let Z be the Moon, and o her Center, draw Ao and AE, and 
oE will be her apparent Semi-Diameter at the Center of the 
Earth, and the Angle EAo 16'52”. Therefore, 


As the Sine of the T AEO 89% 43'8” - 9.99995 
To the Side AO = 220344.78 Miles - 5.34261 
So is the S of che < EAo 16' 520 - - 7.69066 


So the Side or Semi-Diameter Eo 1049.6 - 


This x 2 is = 2159 Miles the Diameter i 
very near Truth. 

TYRO, [ heartily thank you, Sir; but pray, does the Moon 
mcyve round her own Axis, and round the Earth; as the Earth 
does round her Axis and round the Sun ? . 

PüiLo. Yes, the does, for ſhe is called the Earth's Satellite, 
or Attendant, being a ſecondary Planet appointed by the Law 
of Nature to attend upon the Earth in its annual Courſe round 
the Sun. 

Trxo. But you ſaid juſt now, that the Moon moves round 
the Earth, as well as round her own Axis; pray in what Time 
does ſhe perform this? 

Pa1LO, Both in the ſame Space of Time; for ſhe revolves 
about her Axis in 27 Days, 7 Hows, 43 Minutes; and alſo 
round the Earth in the ſame Time. X 

TYRO. This is a Myitery to me at preſent, but I ſuppoſe 
there is no Certainty of what you aſſert. 

PuILo. It is very evident it cannot be otherwiſe, 

TYRo. Why lo? | 

PaiLO. Becauſe we ſee the ſame Face, Figure, or Side of the 
Mecon at the ſame Times, or Spaces of Times from one New 
Moon to another; which never could happen, unleſs by her pe- 
riodical Motion (wiz. in her whole Revolution) ſhe turned fo 
much cf her Body from the Earth, as is turn'd towards the Earth 
by her daily Motion round her own Axis. 

TY&Ro, I apprehend it now very clearly: But pray, Sir, let 
me aſk what the Ferm of the Moon's Orbit is? 

Pr1iLo. Her Orbit is eliptical; but fo irregular is the Mo- 
tion, that ſhe is by this means perpetually changing both her 
Place, and Figute. 1 

Tro. From what does this proceed ? 

PH1Lo. From the Excentricity of her Orb, and the Obliquity, 


3-033? 
tſelf, which is 


Crookedneſs or Iregularity of her Axis ia her diurnal Motion | 


in the Ecliptic. 
U TYRo, 
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vulgar Computation, but it is not ſo every Night, being ſome- 
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Trzo. Why does not the Moon move regularly in the 
Ecliptic then? 

Px1Lo, No, for if ſhe did you would find an Eclipſe of the 
Sun «very Conjunction, or every New Moon. 

TyRO. Then I perceive that ſhe does not move directly in the 
Plane of the Ecliptic. : 

Px1Lo. You are right; for ſhe makes an Angle therewith of 
about 5 17' 20”, by two Interſections, in 2 Points exactly op. 
poſite to each other, called Nodes: This (S) is called the Dragon's 
Head, or aſcending Node, it being that Point of the Ecliptic, 
which the Moon interſects when ſhe paſſes out of South into 
North Latitude; and this (c) is called the Dragon's Tail, be. 
ing the deſcending Node, or Point that ſhe interſects paſſing from 
North into South Latitude. 

TyRO. Pray have theſe Nodes any Motion? 

PüiLo. Ves, they have a Diurnal Motion of about 30 17% 
and that contrary to the Order of the Signs themſelves ; but 
more of this when we come to ſpeak of Eclipſes. 
 Tyro, I'm obliged to you, Sir; but pray what is the Rea- 
ſon we ſee the Moon riſe or ſet about an Hour later every Night 
than it did the Night before; is this owing to any particular Mo. 
tion ? f 

Pho. Yes, from a diurnal Motion of about 130 10%, from 
Weſt to Eaſt round her Orbit, which, together with the Motion 
of the Earth round her Orbit, makes very near an Hour's Diffe- 
rence of riſing and ſetting one Night with another, according to 


times as much again as at others, according to the different | 
Times of the Year, and the different Parts of the Ecliptic, that 
the Earth and Moon may then happen to be in ; which different 
Poſitions will in Courſe make different Aſpects in both at certain 
Times; as is evident from the different Aſpect of the Moon to. 
wards the Autumn, vulgarly called the Harveſt Moon, which 
looks larger than at other Times, and does not ſet the next Night!? 
a'ter full, but riſes about the ſame Time for ſeveral Nights to- 
ether. | 
; TyRo. I'm glad you mentioned this, becauſe I know many 5 
Perſons as well as myſelf are ignorant of the Reaſon why it ap- 
pears ſo at this Time. Be lo kind therefore to give me ſome fur- n 
ther Account of it. =, 
Px1LO, You will ſoon ſee the Reaſon, if you will but attend BW , 
to the following Obſervations. = . 
1, In all oblique Spheres, every great Circle interſecting the 
Horizon muſt in the Revolution cut or interſect the Horizon in 
different Parts and at different Angles. 
2, When the Sign Libra riſe+ in the Eaſt Point, the Eclipticy 
then makes a much greater Angle with the Horiz n, than when 
Aries riſes orient or in the Eaſt, and when Capricoin rites orient, 3 
then 


— 
— 
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then the Ecliptic cuts the Horizon in an Angle, which is a Mean 
between the other two, ; ; 

3. Hence it is, that when the Moon 1s at the Full in, or about 
Libra, ſhe will then be depreſs'd the loweſt under the Horizon, 
and in or near Aries leaſt of all; conſequently therefore the Dif- 
ference of her riſing at, or towards the Autumnal Equinox will 
be leſs for ſeveral Nights together, than towards the Vernal 
Equinox, : 

4. When the Nodes ſhall happen to be in or near the Equi- 
noxes, a Full Moon then that happens in the Beginning of Li- 
bra, will not riſe the next Night for upwards of one Hour and a 
2 after the Time ſhe roſe the Night before, and ſo on near- 
ly for ſeveral Nights together. But, . 

5. Should the Moon at this Time be in Perigium, (wiz, or at 
her neareſt Diſtance from us) then the Intervals of her riſing will 
be greater in Spring than in Autumn, 

6. Thus it is plain the Autumnal or Harveſt Moon (wiz, the 
Full Moon before the 21ſt of September) riſes with leſs Intervals, 
or with much leſs Difference Night atter Night, than the vernal 
Full Moon, or that which happens before or neareſt the 2 iſt 
of March, as may be ſeen in a common Almanack of any Date, 
but more particularly by the following Table, 


A TABLE of the nightly Difference of the riſing of the Vernal and 


Autumnal Full Moon, for the Year 1760, &c, 
Full Moon, March iſt. Full Moon, Aug. 26. 
Day riſes Difference Da _ riſes Difference 
2 | b. 8“ | hm. | | 27 | 7.53] b. m. 
3 7. 19 | I. 2 28 8. 11 o. 18 
4 8. 30 1. 11 S 29 8. 281 o. 17 
| 5 nn ; 30 | 8. 46] o. 18 
rn & 7 a $0 ea 


TyRO. I am highly obliged to you, kind Philomathes, and 
am now quite ſatisfied it is ſo; but now I don't know the Rea- 
ſon why it riſes ſooner at one Time than at another, 

PHx1L0, You have been told Part of the Reaſon already; but 
however the chief Reaſon of the Difference is, that at one Time 
the Moon cuts the Horizon nearer to right Angles at riſing than 
at the other Time, and conſequently is longer before ſhe appears 
above the Horizon, | 

TY&o, I humbly thank you, Sir, and am now very clear in 
what you have ſhewn me, 

PaiLO, Then I am ready to anſwer you in what you ſhall far- 
ther aſk, 1 

Tro. I ſhould be glad then, Sir, to know ſomething con- 

U 2 cerning 


* 
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cerning New and Full Moon, the Reaſon of her appearing in 
ſuch various AſpeRs, and alſo to be inſtructed a little concern. 
ing Eclipſes, of which I have very little Notion at preſent, 

PaiLo, Any thing, my dear Tyro, that I can ſerve you in, 
you are welcome to; but you muſt expect but a ſmall Hint of 
theſe Things; which therefore requires your greater Attention 
and Application, However, my Opinion is, that you ought 
firſt to underſtand the Meaning of ſeveral Words and Phraſes 
previous to the better underſtanding of what we ſhail hereafter 
treat upon. 

*TYRO, Sir, you are very kind, and I am ſenſible of the 
Neceſlity of what you ſay. 

PHILO. Then we will proceed to 


n 


An Explanation of ſeveral things neceſſary to the Knowledge of 
Aſtronomy, &c. 


| TYyYRro. What do you mean by a periodical Month ? 

Philo. The Time that the Moon moves from, or to her 
Courſe from any Point of the Zodiack to the ſame Point, which 
is about 27 Days, 7 Hours, 43 Minutes, 

TYRo, What is a Synodical Month? 

ParLo. Exactly the twelf:h Part of a Year, or the Time the 
Sun is paſſing through one Sign of the Zodiack, being about 
30 Days, 10 Hours, 30 Minutes, which is alſo called an Aſtro - 
nomical Month, | 

Tro. What is the Difference between this and a Lunar 8). 
nodical Month ? | 

PH1iLO. A Lunar Synodical Month is the Time or Space be.. 
tween two Conjunctions with the Sun, or from one New Moon F 
to another, being about 29 Days, 12 Hours, 44 Minutes “. 

TYRo. What do you mean by an Illuminative Month? 

PH1LO, That Space of Time from the Beginning of the New 
Moon's ſhining till ſhe diſappears again, being about 26 4} Days, 

TyRkO. What is a Lunation ? | 

PHiLo, The ſame as a Lunar Synodical Month, 

Tyko. What is a Lunar Lear? 3 

Pa1Lo. It contains 12 Lunations or Synodica] Months, or. 
about 3 54 Days, 8 Hours, 48 Minutes, 38 Sec. wiz. 29 Days, 
12h. 44 3” 11” x 12, nearly. ; 


* Note. This is a mean Synodical Month; for you muſt obſerve Þ 
every Synodical Month is not quite equal; for about the Summer Sol- 
ſtice the Sun moves much Mower than in Winter; and the Synodical 
Month is then but 29 Days, 6 Hours, 42 Minutes; but in Winter it is 
29 Days, 19 Hours, 37 Minutes. . . 4 

TrRO. 
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Tygo. What do you mean by a Tropical or natural Years? 
PHiLo. It is that Space of Time in which the Sun being in 
any Point of the Zodiac departing therefrom, and returns to it 
again: Or in other Words, it is that Space of Time the Sun 
takes to finiſh his Courſe through the Zodiac, which 1s nearly 
365 Days, 5 Hours, 48 Minutes, 15 Sec. f 
Tro. Then [ perceive there is almoſt 11 Days Difference 
between the Lunar and the Tropical Year. 
PutLo. Very true, and this is what is called the Epact itſelf, 
and by Help of this the Moon's Age is found at any Time. 
Tyko. Now you have mentioned the Epact, I wiſh you 
would explain this further, and alſo ſhew me how to find the 
Golden Number, &c. 
PriLo. That I will do with all my Heart. 


SK © 4 Eo 


To find the Prime or Golden Number, the Epact, Cycle of the Sun, 
Dominical Letter, &c. 


1. Of tbe PRIME. a 

TyRo, What do you mean by the Prime or Golden Number ? 

PH1LO, The Prime or Golden Number is the Cycle of the 
Moon, wiz, a Circle, Revolution or Period of 19 Years ; at the 
End of which the Changes of the Moon will fall upon the ſame 
Day (but upwards of .an Hour ſooner,) and ſhe makes the ſame 
Aſpect with the Sun, Cc. as ſhe did 19 Years before: It is ſaid 
that it took its Name of Golden Number from Julius Cæſar, who. 
cauſed it to be inſerted in the Calendar in Letters of Gold, 

TyRo. What is the Uſe of the Golden - Number? 

PHiLo, To find:the Age, and Changes of the Moon, Ce. 

TYRo, How is the Golden Number found? 

Pxito. Add x to the Year of our Lord, or Date of the Year, 


then divide by 19, and the Remainder at laſt is the Golden Num- 
ber. N. B. If nothing remains after the Diviſion, then 19 itſelf 
_ is the Golden Number. 
K —— XAMPLE.-— 
3 Golden Number for the Years 1748, 1760, and 
| 17 5. * 
1 1748 | 1760 | 1985 
= 1 add 1 add add 
"i 19)1749(9% 19776102 19)1786(94 
171 171 171 
39 51 76 
| 38 38 76 a 
G. Num, 1 G. Num. 13 © remains, 


therefore 29 is G. N, 
U 3 Trac. 
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2. Of theEepAcT®, 


TyRo. What is the Epact? 
Pr1iLo, The Epad is the Exceſs or Number of Days that the 
Solar exceeds the Lunar Year ; the Solar being SS ac- 
counted 365, and the Lunar 3 54 Days, the Diffetence is 11, 
which is called the Epact; thus you ſee one Year is 11 Days, 2 
Tears 22 Days, 3 Years 33 Days, Sc. but 30 being accounted 
a whole Lunation, you are to ſubtract zo, when it is above 
that Number, and the Remainder is the Epact. 

TyRO. But pray give me a general Rule with an Example or 
two, 

PH1LO. 1, To find the Epact according to the Julian or 
Old Style, 

Rule. Divide the Golden Number by 3; if nothing remains 
the Epact is the ſame as the Golden Number, but if 1 remains, 
add 10; if 2 add 20, and that will be the Epact. 

2. To find the Epaf according to the Gregorian or New 
Style, 

Rule, From the Golden Number take 1; then divide the Re- 
mainder by 3, and if nothing remains, then the Epa& will be 
the ſame as the Dividend, vi. 1 leſs than the Golden Number 
itſelf; but if 1 remains, add 10 to the Dividend; if 2 remains, 
then add 20 to the Dividend, and the Sum ſhall be the Epact for 
N. 8. Thus in the laſt Section, the Golden Number for 1760 
is 13; and for 1785, 19. Then, | 


G. Num, 1760 G. N. 1785 
13 19 ( 
Subtrat x Subtract 1 . 
— ” — : 
301204 3)13(6- \ 
12 | 18 | | 
12 18 
od remains * o Epag 18. 5 
therefore the EpaR is 12. 33; 
Again, 1753, G. Num, 6 
Subtract x 2 
305 
3 4 


2 remains, therefore add 
a0, to 5 the Dividend, it gives 25, the Epact. 


o gee the Rule, Page 228. 


Here 


A 
- 
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Here follows a TABLE of 19 Epacti for be alian and Gregorian 


Account, with their Golden s, 
"WS ulian | Gregorian ulian | Gregorian 
0. x. 16.0.8. Bye N. 3. (ele. LID Ep. N.S, 
1 1 29 11 I 20 
2 22 11 | 12 | 12 I 
3 3 22 I3 23 12 
4 14 3 „„ 23 
5 * 14 © os 0. 4 
6 _— 16 26 15 
e 4... 1 © 17 1 9 26 
- 8 28 17 18 18 7 
9 9 | 28 | 19 29 18 
10 20 9 Fe, 


3. Of the CyCLE of the Sun. 


Tyko. I rememher ycu told me the Cycle of the Moon is a 
Revolution of 19 Years; pray what is the Cycle of the Sun? 
PaHiLO. This is a Revolution of 28 Years, at the End of 


W whi-h the Dominical or Sunday Letters ABCDEF andG 


* 


a "= 
* 4 = 
(1 * 2 90 1 - %- 


(which are generally placed againſt the Sundays in common Al- 
manacks)-return again to the ſame Order they were in, 28 Years 
before, and the 29th Year begins a new Cycle. 

TyRo. I underſtand you in Part, but why do you uſe juſt 4 


= Letters, and never more or leſs ? 


PHILO, Becauſe there are 7 Leap Years included in this 
Cycle ;, for every 4th Year you know is Leap Year, and 7 x 4 
= 28 the. Cycle, 

TyR0. I'm obliged. to you; but how is the Cycle for any 
Year paſt, or to come, found ? 

Pa1Lo, By. the following Rule, 
Add ꝗ to the given Year, and divide by 28, the Remainder is 


ne Cycle, 
EXAMPLE, 


For 1760 For 1795 ky 
9 9 
a8) 1769(63 28) 1304(64 
168 — 168 
89 124 
= 112 
5, Cycle 12 Cycle 


TyRo.. 


— — — 0 = 
* a q * — — — 4 = _ x 
. * * . 4 — 4 4 8 
— — ——— ep Bae tf p .- + — 
r . c 
wy 
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T.yRo, I underſtand it plainly ; but pray will this Rule hold 
good for any Time to come? 

PHiLo, No longer than till the Year 1799; for every cente. 
ſimal Year being a Leap Year, it is omitted, and therefore an. 
other certain Number muſt be added to every Year of the next, 
or 19th Century; and in the zoth Century another certain 
Number, | 
- Trro, By what Rule then am I to find the Cycle of the 
Sun for the next Century ? 

Pa1iLo. As follows. 

To find the Cycle of the Sun the next Century. 

Add 25 to the Date of the Year (as you added g before) then 
divide by 28, and the Remainder will be the Cycle of the Sun 
for that Year; and this Rule ſtands good from 1800 to 1900. 


EXAMPLE, 


For 1860 For 1879 
25 25 
28)1885(67 28)1904(68 
168 168 
205 224 
196 224 
9 Cycle remains o therefore the 


Cyele is 28. 
TYRO, But how is the Cycle found in the zoth Century, wiz, 
from 1900 to 2000, 


PRnILO. As follows. | 
Rule. To the Number you added in the rxgth Century (wiz, 
25) add 16 more, and from that Sum take 28, and the Remain- 
der will be the Number to be added to the Date of the Year from 
1900 to 2000, Thus, | 
25 +16 => 41= 28 = 13, Number to be added in the 19th 
Century, &c. 
Example, What is the Cycle of the Sun for 19660 
| 1960 
13 


2801973070 4 
196 


. | 13 Cycle. 
TyYRo, I underſtand the Rule very well; but will not this}? 


Method of finding the Dominical Letter after this Century, be 
. changed as well as for finding the Cycle. 


PHILo. Ves, certainly; but that will be better explained 
2 when 
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when we come to treat of the Dominical Letter; in the 
mean time, you will do well to remember, that the Years 1800, 
1900, 2000, Cc. being Leap Years, ſhould have 2 Letters, ac - 
cording to the Old Style or Julian Account; but the Leap Year 
will be omitted every Century, and the Method or Rule of find- 
ing the Dominical Letter for any Time to come ſhall be ſhewn 
under that Head. . 


14. Of the DOMIniICAL LETTER 


TyRo, What do you mean by the Dominical Letters? 

PHr1Lo. The Dominical Letter is ſo called by being the 
Lordly Letter, or that which is placed in every common Alma- 
nack againſt the Lord's-Day, or Sunday, 

Tyko. But is this Sunday, or Dominical Letter, always the 
ſame ? | 

PH1LO. No; there are + Dominical Letters anſwering the 7 
Days of the Week, wiz. AB CD E F and G; and theſe Let- 
ters alſo are uſed for every Month of the Year ; A being ſet for 
January, B for February, C for March, Sc. till you come to 
G; and then you begin with A again, 

Tyko. But pray, Sir, how am I to know what Letter is 
to be placed or put down for any Year to come in its due 
Order ? 

Puitco. That 1 will ſhew you by and by at large; but 1 
think it will be neceſſary firſt, to give you ſome further Account 
of the Rotation, and Retrogation of theſe Letters, and the more 
ſo, becauſe, as we keep our Reckoning now in. England by the 
Gregorian Arcount, or New Style, the Rule for fin ling the 
Domninical Letter, according to the Julian Account or Old Style, 
will not do for any Year ſince 1752, for the Difference being 11 
Days, there are 2 different Rules to find the Dominical Letter 
= for the ſame Year, according to the Style given, as you will ſee 
| F& hereafter by an Example in each. 

; TYRo. What is the Occaſion of the Variation of theſe Al- 
FR phabetical Letters every, Year ?. | 

| PH4rLo, You will ſee the Reaſon, if you obſerve ; for the com- 
mon computed Year being 365 Days, and 7 Days make a 
Week, it is evident that dividing 365 by 2, the Quatient is 5a 
Weeks and x Day over; this 1 Day will conſequently be he 
laſt Day of the Month December, which ſhould be the Letter A, 
but th's is uſed for January, as we (aid beſore. 
2. Now let us ſuppoſe the Year to conſiſt only of 364 Days, 
then there would be an even Number of 52 Weeks; all the Years 
would begin on the fame Day of the Week, and each Month the 
ſame Day of the Week; but being 365 Days, the Year ends with 
the ſame Day it begins with; ſo in every common Year, ſup- 
pole the firſt. Day of January to. fall upon a Sunday, the firſt Da 
of January the next Year will fall on a Monday, and Sunday will 
be 
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be the 7th Day of January or Letter G, and the next Year wil 
begin on Tueſday, and the Sunday upon the 6th Day; therefore, 
the Dominical Letter will be F, &c, 

3. But every fourth Year is called Leap Year, and conſiſts of 
366, and therefore the Order of the Dominical Letter will be 
interrupted, and will not return again till the End of the whole 
Cycle, wiz. 28 Years = 4 x 7, which ſhews there are 7 Leap 
Years in the Cyc!e. Therefore, 

4. If in a Leap Year the iſt of January ſhould fall on a 
Sunday, and the Dominical Letter ſhould be A, then the 24th 
of February will fall on a Friday, and the 25th on Saturday, 
and the Letter us'd for both Days will be F; and the next Day 
' being Sunday will have the Letter G; fo that Leap Year, you 
ſee, will have 2 Letters, one, or that firſt found by the Rule it. 
ſelf, ſerves from the 25th Day of February to the End of the 
L and the other from the 1ſt of January to the 24th of Fe. 

Fuary, 

TYRo, How do you find the Dominical Letter in general? 

PniLo. By this following Rule. 

Add the 4 Part of the Year to the given Year itſelf ; divide 
that Sum by 7, and the Remainder is the Figure, which _ 
ſents or ſhews the Golden Number according to the Order, Big. 

zis A; 2, B; 3, C; 4, D; 5, E; 6, F, and 7 is G. 

N. B. If nothing rem4ins after dividing by 7, then 7 or 
G is the Dominical Letter, 


ö For For 
4)1760 41785 
440 is æ add 446 add 
722000314 722310385 
21 , 21 
a 7 13 7 
7 5 7. 5 
30 5 E, the Dom. Lett. 6x 2 or B 
28 56 
remains 2 remains 5 


Then take this Remainder 2 from 4, there remains 5 as above, 
which anſwers to E the Dominical Letter. But this Year, 1766, 
being a Leap Year, has 2 Dominical Letters, and therefore ought X 
to have 2 Letters, as was obſerved before, 4 

Tyxo. But how am I to know theſe two Letters for a Cer- 3 
tainty ? 3 

Pu 1 o. Having found the Letters according to the Rule; 
that will be the Dominical Letter, from the Ky” 4 
the 3 iſt of December, (now call'd the End of the Year) 1 4 

- , ar = 


of February to 
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other Letter from January to the 24th of February, will be al- 
ways the next Letter in Order of the Alphabet: Thus in 1760, 
the Dominical Letter is E, ſerving from February to ny 3 
then from January to February place F, fo will FE be the Bo- 
minical Letters for 1760. 

TrRO. Then I perceive the Letters in Leap Year, as well as 
in other Years, ſometimes move retrograde or backwards, 

PHiLo. You are right, for 1776 will be a Leap Year, and 
you will find the Dominical Letter A, to be placed from the 
24th of February to the End of December; but B is the next in 
Order, therefore B is from January to the 24th of February, and 
the 2 Dominical Letters for x766 are BA. Do you underſtand 
me now ? 

TyRo, Yes, quite well; but will this Rule hold good after 
this Century ? 

PHiLO, No; for the Years 1800, 1900, &c. are Leap Years, 
and therefore, according to the Julian Account, ſhould have 2 
Dominical Letters, but after this Century will have but one; 
becauſe every centeſimal Leap Year will be omitted, and the 
Rule altered, as it was for finding the Cycle, 

TyRO. Pray give me the Rule, and an Example, 

Px1Lo, I will. 


A Rule for finding the Dominical Letter after the Near 1800, 


I demand the Dominical Letter for x845, Cut off 2 Figures 
thus, 18 | 45, divide the firſt 2, viz. 18, by 4 (regarding no Re- 
mainder) it makes 4, from which take 1 = z, which taken from 
the original Number 18 leaves 15 ; this Number taken from 21, 

= (viz. the neareſt Number of Sevens, that are neareſt the Num- 
= ber 18) leaves 6 the new Number to be added to the given Year, 
= beſides its 4th ; then divide by 7, as in the old Rule, and the Re- 


we ſhall be the Figure anſwering the Dominical Letter as 
before. 


4)1845 
46x the 4th add 
6 new Number 
72312 (330 
21 7 
— 2 remains. 
21 — 
21 5 or E the Dom. Letter. 


2 1emains. 
Do you underſtand this? 
TYRoO, Yes, very well; but if yon had not demonſtrated the 
Rule itſelf, I believe I ſhout not have eaſily underſtood it, 
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PHILO, Then I will now give you a Table of Cycles and Do. 
minical Letters for this Century, 


5. A TABLE of the Cycles of the Sun, and Dominical Letters, 
till * Year 1800, according to the Gregorian Account, or New 
Style. | 

1. Cycles of the Sun till 1800 N. 8. 


— | Letters | Cycles | Letters Cycles Letters] Cycles Letter: 
I DC 8 B wp. wb 3s. - | E 

1 3 B 9 AG | 16 F 23 D 
3 A Io F 17 ED 24 C 
4 G 11 E 18 C 1 35s BA 
5 FE | 12 D I B 26 C 
6 D I3 CB 2 A 27 F 
11 Clmw'l Af ar {or | 2s | E 


To find the Gregorian Epact for ever, 


Rule, Divide the Centuries of any Chriſtian Ara by 4, (re- 
jecting the Subſequent or odd Number) multiply the Remainder 
— 17; then to this Product add the 2 multiplied firſt by 
43, to which add 86, and divide this laſt Sum by 25; then mul- 
-tiply the Golden Number by 11, from which ſubtract the laſt 
Quotient, and rejedting the Number zo as often as you can, the 
Remainder will be the Epact. Ste Page 222. 


er. . 


De Uſe of the foregoing Tables, &c, with ſome practical Exerciſes 
concerning the Change of the Moon, High-water, at any Place, 
&c, and the Method of finding them. 


1, To tell the Moon's Age at any Time, 


RULE, 


Add to the Epact for the given Year as follows, viz. for Ja- 
zuary (o), for February 2, for March 1, April 2, May 3, 
June 4, July 5, Auguſt 6, September 8, October 8, November 10, 
and December 10, and to this Sum add alſo the Day of the 
Month; if the Sum of theſe 3 Numbers are under 30, it gives the 
Moon's age, if above 30, then ſubtract zo, and the Remainder 
is the Moon's Age, and if juſt zo, it is New Moon fome time on 


that Day. 
| EXAMPLE x 
I would know the Moon's Age, June 30, 1757. 
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Epact 9 for 1757 
Add 4 For the Month June 
20 the given Day 


33 
30 ſubtracted 


3 the Moon's Age 


EXAMPLE +. 
How old, or what is the Age of the Moon, December 11, 1761 
Epact 23 for 1761 
10 for the Month 
11 the Day given 


<4 . 
Subtracted 30 : 
14 Moon's Age, which is the Day or nearly ſo 
that ſhe is at the full, - 
2. The Moon's Age given ; to tell how many Days it will be ts 
the Change or next New Moon. 
RULE. 


Obſerve how many Days the Month conſiſts of in which the 
po New Moon happened, and from the Number of 
ays contained in that Month, ſubtract the Moon's Age, and 


the Remainder leſs x is the Number of Days to next New 


Moon, | 
EXAMPLE. 


I find ” the laſt Example, that on October 4, 1760, the Moon 


was 24 Days old, conſequently this New Moon happened in 
September ; therefore, 

September has 30 Days 

Octocter 4 's Age 24 Days 


— — 


6 — x = 5 Days to the next New 


Moon, wiz. the gth of Ofober. 
TyRo, I underſtand you well, 
PH1LO, Then we proceed. 


3. To tell the Time to full Moon, 


RULE, 


Add 15 to the Days of Change, it the Sum is under 30, it 
gives the Number of Days to Full Moon; but if it exceeds 303 
the Overplus gives the — of Days. 


EXAM- 
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EXAMPLE. 


T find by the laſt Example, that on the 4th of Ofober 
the Days to change, or to the next New Moon, is 5; there- 
fore 5 + 15 = 203 lo that on the 20th of October the Moon 
will be at the full. Again, June the oth, 1760, I find the 
Change or New Moon 22 Days, then 22 + 15 = 32= 30 =7, 
ſo that on the 27th, it will be Full Moon, 


4. To tell the Time of the Moon's Southing, 


Rule, Multiply her Age by 4, and divide her Product by 3, 
and the Quotient will be the Hour, and the Remainder the frac- 
tional Parts of another Hour or the Minutes, 

I demand what Time the Moon will be full South on the 21ſt 
of April 1761. 

I find her Age to be 6 Days, therefore 

6 Days 
4 


— — 


5024 


— — 


4 + Anſ. or 48 Minutes. 
That is 48 1 paſt 4 in the Afternoon. Do you under. 
ſtand it? | 
. TYRo, Yes, very well; and pray what have you further to 
obſerve ? 
P#1L0. Several things more which are very uſeful. As, 


% — 


DRY 


1 


5. Me Time of the Moon's Saut bing being giwen to tell the Time of 
. FtHigh-water al London Brid ge. 


Rule. Add 3 to the Time of her Southing, and you have re- 
ry nearly the Time of H gb- water at London Bridge, veje&in g 
12, if it be above that Number. 3 

Thus, by the foregoing Example, I find the Moon vl! A 
South 48 Minutes palt 4 in the Afternoon on April 2x, 17613 
t) which if I add z, it will be 48 Minutes paſt 7 in the Even- 1 
ing, the Time (very nearly) of High-water at London Bridge. 

TyRO. I underſtand you well; but why is the Number 2 in 
particular to be added, will no other Number do ? 1 

PniLo. Not for the Port of London, but for other Ports or 
Places you muſt add different Numbers. 4 

Trxo. I am now quite at a Loſs, and ſhould be very 
glad, that you would ſhew me the Re:alor, of High-water at at a 
tew noted Places, and how I may always find it, 

PH1LO, That I will very readily do, 


— „N 
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6. Shewws the Reaſon of High water at London Bridge, and the 
Method of finding it in any other Port or Places, 


TyRo, You told me that if I add 3 to the Moon's South - 
ing, it tells me the Time of High-water at London Bridge ; but 
for what Reaſon, pray ? 

- Px1Lo, The full Tide in any Place depends upon the Point of 
the Compaſs the Moon happens to be upon; and the Diſtance in 
Degrees of ſuch Point or Points, that are diſtant from the North | 
or South Pole, converted into Time, gives the Hours and Mi- 
nutes to be added to her Southing. 

TyRo. But how am I to know the Method of reducing theſs 
Degrees into Time ? | 

PH1Lo, Very eaſily ; for I take it fer granted, you know how 
many Points there are in the Compaſs, and alſo which are op- 
poſite one to the other, | 


Tyxro. Indeed I do not. 
Punto. Then it is high time you ſhould, and you may ſoen 


do it by looking over the following Figure, called 
1 7. The Mariners Compaſs, 
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I. This Figure ought to be learnt by Heart, deginning at the 
North Point, and proceeding to the Eaſt, and fo quite round. 

2. You are alſo to learn what the Mariners call boxing the 
Compaſs, wiz, to know immediately what Points are oppoſite; 
on is oppoſite N. W. and N. W. by N is oppoſite 8. E. by 8. 

. 

Tyko. I underſtand you well; but what is this to do with 
telling me High water at different Places. | 

PriLo, Very much, it depends upon the Compaſs in a great 
Meaſure. 

Tyko, Why ſo? 

Pr1iLo, You know every Circle contain 360 Degrees, and x; 
Degrees contain x Hour in Time for 15 x 24 = 360. 

TYRo. This I underſtand very well, but what is all this to 
our preſent Purpoſe ? 

PaiLo. Very much; for as the Circle of Time is divided 
into 24 Parts of 15 Degrees each; ſo in this Figure, contain- 
ing 32 Paits or Points of Wind, the Circle is divided by 32, 
each Point being .,* d Part of the whole, or xx Degrees, 1; 
Minutes, viz. 1x E, and therefore, whatever Part the Moon is 
upon from the North or South Point (converted into Time) ſhews 
the Time of High-water at the different Places, according to the 
Point ſhe is upon, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter, 

TYRo, I begin now to underſtand you, but hope you will not 
take it amiſs, that I enquire into the Reaſon of things: for [ 
know you rather I ſhould aſk twenty Queſtions after a thing, than 
to tell you I underſtand it when I do not, 

Pa1LO. That I had; but becauſe I have neither Room nor 
Time, to explain the Nature of theſe things by proper Calcula. 
tions, I ſhall give you a Table which will fufhciently anſwer your 
Purpoſe, | | 


= Cowes .- 


= 
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8. An alphabetical Lift of ſeveral of the moſt noted Places, on of 
near the Coafts of Great Britain, France, Holland, &e. eu- 
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ing what Point of the Compaſs the Moon is upon, to make High- 
water, as alſo the Time of High-water at ſuch Places, 


Places, 


— 
— 


A 
Aldborough 
Amſterdam 
Antwerp 


Beachy and Blacktail 
Berwick. 

Breſt 

Briſtol Key 
Bridgewater 


Cork, Calais, C. Clear 
Caſkets 


D 
= Dartmouth 
Dover Pier and off Dunkiik 
Dover, Diepe and Downs 


Dublin 
Dunbar 

E 
Embden 

F 
Flanders Coaſt 
F:uſhing 


Ftamborough 
Foulneſs and near Falmouth 
Foreland South 
Foreland North 

(; 
Gibraltar Road 
Gravelend 
Groin 

H 
Harwich within 
St, Hellens 


| | Hull and Hamborough 


I ] 
Ir:ih Havens on the South 
Jutland 


Leith 


@ © 
"2 8342 


5 


— 
Z 


H. 


+5 


N 


Sus OS 


v Ow 0 0 


3518 


12 
| | 
12 


Leoſtaff 
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Leoſtaff 
Lizard 
London 
Lyn 


Maldon 
Margate 
Milford 


M 


N 
Nantz 
Naze 
Needles and Wight Ifland 
Newcaſtle 
Ne rt 
2 the * End 
Plymouth 
Portſmouth 
Portugal Coaſt 
Portland Race 


Quin, or Qreaborough 


Roche ſter 
Rotterdam 
Ramſey 


Scarborough 
Severn at the Mouth 
Southampton at the Spits 
and along the Swin | 
T 
Tinmouth and Tees 
Texel Cliffs 
Torbay 
" 


Uſhant Bay within 
Uchant without 


W 

Winchelſea | 
Wells, Weymouth, W 
Waterfor * 


Yarmouth | 
Yarmouth Road 


UNG MAN“; 
Points 
by S & NW by N 


SW 
ESE& WNW 


Avi 


NE by E & SW by W 
N & 5 


NE & SM 
ENE & WSW 
| E & W 


 ENE & WSW 
| E & W 
N by E & S by W 
| E & W 


SE by E&N Wby W 
SSE & NNW 


2 
Zealand Coaſt 


NNE & SSW 


| 


4 
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6. An Explanation of the foregoing Table, 

TrRo, Be ſo kind, Sir, as to give me an Example or two of 
the proper Uſeof this Table, 

PH1Lo, Suppoſe I wanted to know the Fime of High-water 
at London at the Full and change of the Moon, and what Point 
the Moon is upon at the Time of High-water, 

I look in the Table for London, and find againſt it NE and 
S W, which is 4 Points of the Compaſs from the North or 
South Points; that is 4 Times 11 1, which is 45 Degrees; 
now every 15 De is 1 Hour, therefore, 4; muſt be 3 
Hours from 12 o'Clock : But at Torbay I find the Hour to be 63 
therefore the Mooz at that Time is eit 
Point of the Compaſs. 

TyRo, I underftand this quite well; but how am I to find 
the Time of High Water at any Place. 

Puro. By either of the following Tables. 


TABLE II. TABLE III. 
 Shews the Time of the *. of Full Sea at Full an 
| Moon's Southing on Change given (by Table I. 
every Day of her Age. to tell it at any Time or Place. 
| Moon's Age.“ Southing. '| Moon's Age.| Time to be 
Hours. Min. ' added. 
COS LET OTTER A 16 o 43 |f 
WA. 17 · 36 „ 7 S. 20 
3 18 2 c $2 
4 19 3 | 12 I. > 19 N 2 22 
S”- - vs 4 5 20 2 5321 
6 21 4 48 6 21 3 26 
7 22 5 36 7 22 4 7 
8 23 6 24 |} 8 „ 
gk. 24 7 12 9 4 145 50 
10 25 8 10 25 6 53 |] 
11 26 „ 3 
12 2714 9 36 12 27 | 9 4 
13 28 10 24 13 28 10 8 
14 29 | 17 12 | 14 29 11 ll 
1 12 . oo oo 
The Uſe of Table IT, 


Example. Suppoſe the Moon to be xo Days old 
the 4 of her Soutb ing? d ; ond 
I look into the Table for 10, her Age; and againſt it in the ſe. 
cond Columa I find 8, therefore 1 conclude t 8 Hours paſt 
Noon 


on the Eat or Weſt 
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Noon, viz. at 8 at Night, the Moon will be full South at 10 
Days old. | 9 

N. B. You muſt note, that in the firſt Column you find 2; 
againſt 10; therefore as 8 in the ſecond Column ſtands againſt 
25, as well as 10, the Moon will be full South at 8 when ſhe is 
25 Days old, as well as when ſhe is 10 Days old; but with this 
Difference, that at 25 Days old it will be 8 o'Clock in the Morn- 
ing inſtead of the Evening. | 


9. The Moon's Age being given, to tell the Time of High-Water on 
any Day at any Place, 


Example. Suppoſe the Moon 10 Days old (as in the laſt) ! 
demand the Time of High-Water at London Bridge, Yarmouil, 
and Torbay, 

1. I find by Table 2d, that the Moon is full South at 8 at 
Night, when ſhe is zo Days old (by the laſt Example) and turr- 
ing to Tat le I. I find right againſt Lendon 3 Hours; this being 
added to her Southing, (vi. 8.) makes 11; the Hour of thc 
Night of High Water at London Bridge. 

2. For Tarmouth, Look iv Table I. as before, and right 
againſt it I find 8 Hours 15 Minutes, which I add to 8, the 
Moon's Southing (as before) and it gives 16 Hours x5 Minvtes, 
This eing above 12, I ſubttact 12 from it, and find 4 Hours 
x5 Micutes remain; therefore, it is 4 Hours 15 Minutes pat 
Midnight, wiz. 15 Minutes paſt 4 in the Morning. 

For Torbay, I find 6 in the firſt Table, therefore I add 6 to 
the Moon's Southing, viz. 8, which gives 14, which being : 
above 12, ſhews it is High-Water at Torbay at 2 in the Morn- 
ing, when the Moon is 10 Days old. And thus for any other 

laces, 

'TyRo, I underftand you quite well; but what is the Ute & 
Table 111 ? 

PriLo. Much the ſame in Effet as Table II. for havn; 
found the Time of Full Sea, or High-Water, upon the ful} and 
change Days by Table I. then ſeek the Age of th: Moor, that 
Time in this Table, and the Hours and Minutes that Hand 
againſt her Age in the ſecond Column hereof, which are to be 
added to what you found in the firſt Table, and will give the 
Time of High- Water nearly at that Place and Time. 

TyRO, Pray give me an Example. 

PuaiLo. I will, 

Suppoſe the Moon ꝙ Days old. I demand the Time of High- 
Water in the Dowwns. 

By Table I. The Moon being SSE, or NN W, makes 2 
Full Sea upon full and change Days; look in Table I, and 
_ againſt the Word Downs you will find 10 Hours 3 Minvtes, 
_ Alſo againit 9 ber Aye in Table III. Rands 5 Hovrs 50 Mr 


nutes, 
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nutes, which added to 10 Hours 3 Minutes, gives 16 Hours 20 
Minutes; from which take 12 (when it is above 12) there re- 
mains 4 Hours 20 Minutes, which is 20 Minutes paſt 4 in the 
Morning. Do you underſtand it? ; 

TyR0. Quite well, ———And now I ſhould be glad if you 
would ſhew me a few Queſtions in Navigation. 


SECT, VII. 


Of NAVIGATION, 


% 


TyRro. What do you mean by Navigation? 

Pr1iLO, Navigation is that Branch of the Mathematics, or 
that Art which teaches to guide or conduct a Ship ſafely from 
one Port to another, or to any known Place in the World, and is 


built upon the Knowledge and Practice of Geametry and Trigono- 
metry, &c. 
T\ vo. What are the different Methods of practital Navi» 


tion ? 
PH1LO. It is divided into three principal Parts, viz, Plain» 
Sailing, Mercator-Sailing, and Circular-Sailing, 


1, Of PLAIN-SALILING, 


TryRo. What do you mean by Plain-Sailing ? | 

ParLo. Plain-Sailing is the Foundation of the others, being 
the moſt ſimple and eaſy of all, and will do very well at or near 
the Equinoxial, but is more or lefs erroneous the further we are 
from that Line or Part of the World. 
| Tyko. What is the Reaſon of this? 
= PH1LO. ' Becauſe at or near the Equinoxial, the Degrees of 
RE Longitude as well as Latitude, are nearly equal, but in advanc- 2 
ing towards the Poles are not fo, 1 


YRO. Pleaſe to give me an Example or two, 
PriLo, I will, 


PROBLEM I. 


Suppoſe a Ship to ſail S E by 8, (called the Rhumb or Point of 1 
the Compaſe) 124 Leagues ; I demand her Difference of Latitude and | 
* from the Meridian, viz. the Longitude ſbe is then in. 

B. Always remember to bring the Leagues into Miles or 
Minutes before you work the Queſtion, 
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Ag the Difference of Latitude. Then, 
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Fig. I. 
In the Triangle A B C the Hypothenuſe 
AC is the Diſtance ſailed or Rhumb-Line, 
BC the Departure or Longitude, and 


1. To find the Difference of Latitude, 


As Radius or 8 of go - - 10.c0000 
Tothe Log. of the Diſtance failed 372/ 
So is the Sc of T A 56? x5 the Courſe 
To Log. of the Side A B zog“ 3 

This divided by 60 gives 5 / 18 the 
Difference of Latitude, 


2. To find the Departure B C from the Meridian. 


As Radius go 


To the Logarithm of the Rhumb-Line A C 3727 

So is the 8 of x of the Courſe of A 33 45/ 

To the Logarithm of the Side BC 206“ , her Departure, which 
divided by 60 gives 30 26' 36” the Difference of Longitude. 


OBSERVATION. 


By the firſt Operation, you may tell how far you have failed N 
North or South, called Northing or Southing; by the ſecond, W 
how far you have ſailed Eaſt or Welt, called Eaſting or Weſting. 


By Gunter's Scale. 


Set one Foot of the Compaſs in Radius (viz. at 8 Points, be- 
eauſe 8 Times 11 J, which is one Point, is go), then extend- 
ing the other to 372; the ſame Extent will reach from the S. of 
Courſe A, wiz. 33 4; (which is 3 Points) to 206 4c the De- 
parture; and the Compaſſes ſtill remaining at the ſame Diſtance Wn 
will reach from the Sc of the Courſe C 569 15” (viz. rem 
Points or 5 Times 114) to 309 g the Difference of Latitude = BY 
5 of 1% as before. 1 

N. B. This Example by Gunter well underſtood will be ſuffi- 
cient for all, | | 


PROBLEM II. 


The Rhumb (or Point of the Compaſs the Ship Sails upon) and | | 
Difference of Latitude being given to find the Diſtance and De- 
parture, | 4 


— 
4 


D E F Is | q 
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DEFINITION. 
In the 282 Figure A B C, ſuppoſe a Ship to fail SE by 


S till the Difference of her Latitude be AB = zog! 4}, Minutes; 


I demand her diſtance ſailed, viz, A C, and her Departure from 
the Meridian, wiz, CB. 


1. To find the Diflance. 


As Sc of & of the Courſe A 5615 

To the Log. of the Side A B, the Diff, of Lat. 309/ RE 
So is Radius or 90 
To the Log. of the Side AC 372/, 

Which is the Diſtance failed, 


2. For the Departure. 


As the Sc of x of the Courſe A 5615“ 

ro the Log. of the Side A B the Diff. of Lat, 309 1 

so is the 8 of the A of the Courle A 339 45 | 
Lo the Log. of the Side BC the Departure 206 . Or, 


; . 7 . x0 
As Radius to the Diſtance 372; ſo is the Sine of the 
WC ourſe 569 15/ to the Departure 206 25 


1 ; therefore, eaſily performed by Gunter's Scale, 
1 PROBLEM III. 
The Difference of Latitude and Longitude given to find Rbu nb 


- „/ Dilarce. | 
* 
g. DEFINITION. Fig. 2. 
In the Triangle A B C, let A | 
epreſent any Place (ſuppoſe the 
e- izard) that the Ship is in, AB 
d- he direct Line or Parallel thereof; 
of 


c the Point C be called the e 
. Mary in the Azores, and CB 

Meridian. Then, there is given 

ie Side AB= 8$16/ the Diſtance 

ot the Lizard from the Meridian 

Se. Mary, or the Diſtance of 

f. ongitude; C B the Difference of 
—_ 32titude 768“. Then, 


A 1. To find the Rhumb or Angle at C. 

che Logarithm of the Side BC 7687 

o Radius — cas 

0 is the Logarithm of the Side A B $16 

o the Tangent of the Rhumb or Angle at C 469447; this di- 
vide 


Wen 10,0000 


N. B. This is only the Reverſe of Problem the firſt, and, 
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vide by 11 K (the Degrees in one Point or Rhumb) gives 4 Rhumh 
Points and 15 44' more, which ſhews that the Rhumb or Point 
of the Compaſs is, from the Lizard to St. Mary's the 4th Rhumb 
from that Meridian, and 1944 or nearly 1 4 Degrees more, vis. 
S Wand r + Degrees nearly ſtill more weſterly : But if you take 
it from St. Mary's to the Lizard, then it will be the oppoſite 
Rhumb, or Point of the Compaſs, viz, NE and 1® 44 more 
eaſterly, the Reverſe of the former, 


2. For the Diflance A C 


As the 8 of Rhumb or ”Z at C 46® 44, 
To the Log. of the Side A B 816/, 
$0 is the Radius, | 
To the Log. of the Hypoth. AC 1120 o which is the Diſtance 
from the Lizard to St. Mary's, the Diſtance by the plain Chart 
or ſailing. Do you underſtand it, Tyro, | | 
Tro. I underſtand it very well, Sir, but ſhould have been 
better pleaſed if you had wrought the Queſtions out at length, 
PHILo. I thought ſo with myſelf ; but I aſſure you it is of more 
Advantage to — upon the whole; for conſider, Tyro, I have 
not left you without the Manner of working every Queſtion, and 
certainly = cannot be ſo idle as not to put theſe Rules in Prac- 
tice ; and though I grant it is a little more Trouble, yet I am 
ſenſible, if you work them yourſelf and find them agreeable to 
the Anſwers here laid down ; it will increaſe your Knowledge 
more, and give you ten Times the Satisfaction than if they were 
fully anſwered to your Hand. 

TYRo0. I believe what you ay to be true, Sir, for indeed I 
own, as you have given all the Sides, Angles, &c, I have no- 
thing more to do, but to-find their Logarithms accordingly, and 
work as before: But pray then give me another Example, if it 
be of any further Service. | 


PariLo, I will. 
PROBLEM IV. 


Two Ships ſail from a certain Port A; one ſails EN E 40“, the 
otber E by S, fo far till ſbe finds the fir Ship to bear from het 

N:W byN; I demand the ſecond Ship's Diflance from the Port A; 
and their Diſtance then from each other. 


DEFINITION, Fig. 3. 
In the Triangle 3 
ABC, let A be | 


the Port from 

which both the 

Ships fail; AB 

the ENE Courſe, 4A 

and A C the Courſe E by 8. Then, 
| 8 
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1. To find the Diſtance of the ſecond Ship, 


As the 8 of the T C, 22? 30' 
To the Log. of the Side A B 40 
$0 is the 8 of the J at B 123 45 ä 
To the Log. of the Side AC 86.98, the Diſtance of the ſeeond 


Ship from the Port. 
2, To find the Diſtance of the two Ships, viz, the Side B C. 


As the 8 of the Tat C 229 30 
To the Log. of the Side AB 40 
So is the S of ther A 34? 45 
To the Log. of the Side BC 58.12, the Diſtance of the twe 
Ships; viz. B and C. | 

Do you underſtand it, Tyro ? 

TYxo. Sir, I acknowledge I am not quite perfect, but I ſee 
the Nature and Manner of working of the Problems very plainly. 

PaiLo, That's ſufficient ; then I will ſet you a few Queſtions 
or Problems, by Way of Exerciſe, to which you may prefix any 
Angles or Numbers. 


PROBLEM V. 


A Ship fails S W by W, till ber difference of Longitude (vie- 
her Departure from the Meridian) is 220 Minutes wy the 
Diflance ſailed, and Difference of Latitude. | 


1. For the Diftance. 


As 8 of the Courſe 8 W by W, (wiz. 565% to the Depar. 
ture 220“: S0 is Radius, to the Diſtance 265 Minutes = $8 
Leagues one Mile. | 
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24 For the Difference of Latitude, $i _ 12 11 
As Radius :" Diſtance 265*:: Sc of 56.15, the Courſe, wiz, 99 
33* 45 : Difference of Latitude 147.2 Minutes, wiz. 2 27! 12 1 4 
y Gunter. 1 
Mo 


Extend the Compaſſes from 5 Points, viz. 5 X 114 =56® 15, 
to the Departure 2207, this will reach from Radius, viz. 8 Points 
to 265 Minutes, the Diſtance. ain, the ſame Extent of the 
Compaſſes will reach from the Sc (3 Points) to the Difference of Bas 
Latitude 247.2 Minutes, as above. | "| 


PROBLEM V. 


The Diflante 247, and Departure 197 given, to find the Cour 
and Difference of Latitude, F nn ” 


Y Is For 
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1. For the Courſe, 
As the Log, of the Diſtance : Radius :; the Departure 197: 
S of the Courſe 52 54“. | 
2. For the Difference of Latitude. 


As Radius: Diſtance 247 :: Sc of Courſe 379 & : Difference 
of the Latitude 149. 


By Gunter, 

Extend the Compaſſes from 247 to 197, and the ſame Diſtance 
will reach from Radius to the Sine of the Courſe 529 54, Allo 
the Extent from Radius to the Sc of the Courſe 37 & will reach 
the ſame Way from the Diftance 247 Minutes, to the Difference 
of Latitude 149 Minutes, 

Tro. I am obliged to you, Sir; and now pleaſe to tell me 
ſomething concerning what is commonly called Mercator's Sail. 
ing. | 2 
Puno, It muſt be very little then, becaufe if Opportunity 
would allow of it, Room will not; but however I will grant your 
Requeſt, 


2. Of ſailing by the true Chart, called Mercator's *, 


Trxo. What do you mean by Mercator's Sailing; and 
what is the Difference between this and Plain Sailing ? | 

PriLo, By Mercator's Chart all Places are laid down, with 
great Truth on the Globe, reſpecting both their Latitudes, Lon- 
gitudes, Bearings and Diftance ; but this is better underſtood by 
the following Table of Meridional Parts or Difference of Lati- 
tudes, and its Uſe applied to Practice. | | 


* F —_ — — 


Though this is called Mercator's Sailing, yet it appears by the beſt of 
Authors that I could ever yet ſee, that the Invention belongs to our 
own Countryman Mr. Wright, 
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A TABLE of — M1LES. 


a 
S : => 
F Minutes in each Degree. eo 
: | | = 
| * 
„see 
8 
8 Meridional Miles. 
EO CL | 7 40 5010 
11 60 = — 102 | 11010 
12 | 120 130 bh EE 150 | 160 | 170 | 10 
31 180 | 190 | 200| 210 | 220| 230 | 10 
41 240 250 260] 270 | 280 | 290 | 10 
1 300 | 310 320 330 340 380 10 
6] 360 370] 380] 390] 400 410 10 
2 4zr] 432] 447] 452 | 461] 47710 
4 4814 49x | 50 [ 512] 522 532] 10 
| 9| 542 | 552 562 5724 532 | 592 | 16 
{10 603 | 613 623 | 633 643] 653] 10 
111} 664 | 674 | 684 { 694 | 704 715] 10 
172] 725] 735| 745] 755| 266 7761] 10 
113 br 797 | 807 | 817] 827] $38] 10 
14] 8 858 on 879 839 | goo ] 10 
wt — — — 
18 910 ] 920 931 | 94x | 951 | g62 
ö 972 | 983 | 993 | 10c4 | 1014 | 1024 | 10 
1035 1045 | 1056 | 1066 | 1077 | 2087 | 10 
1098 | 1108 | 1119 | 1129 | 1140 | 1150 | 10 
12 i9 | 2262 f | 1172 | 1182 | 1193 | 1204 | 1214 | 10 
| to 1225 | 1235 | 1246 | 1257 | 1267 | 1278] 11 
21 | 1289 | 1299 | 1310 | 1321 | 1338 | 1342 | 11 
22 | 1353 | 1364 | 1375 | 1386 | 1396 | 1407 | 11 
23 | 1418 | 1429 | 1440+] 1451 | 1462 | 147; | 11 
24 | 1484 | 1499 | 1505 | 1516 2507 1538 | 11 
25 | 1549 | 1561 | 1572 | 1583 | 1594 | 1605 | 11 
[26 | 1616 | 1627 | 1638 1849 182 ys 11 
27 | 1683 | 1694 | 1705 | 1717 | 1728 173811 
28 | 1757 | 1761 | 1773 | 1785 | 1796 | 1808 | 11 
129 | 1819 | 2830 | 1842 | 1853 | 1865 | 1877 | 11 
* 2 
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A TA of Meridional M1 IL 2s. 
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— 
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| 
Minutes in each Degree. 


— — 
_— — — — ren * th. 


„%% 2% | 40 | 5 


*221232Yiq 24.L 


— 


| Meridional Miles, | 


= Y 


1888 1899 1911 | 1923 | 1934 | 1946 | 12 
1958 | 196g | r981 | 1993 | 2004 | 2016 | 12 
2028 | 2040 | 2052 | 2063 | 2075 | 2087 | 12 
2099 | 2111 [2123 | 2135 | 2147 | 2159 | 12 


2171 2183 | 2195 | 2207 2219 | 2231 | 12 


38 


37 | 2392 | 2405 | 2417 | 2430 22 25 12 
39 


2244 2256 2268 | 2281 | 2294 | 2305 | 12 
2318 | 23:0 | 2342 | 2355 | 2367 | 2380 | 12 


2463 | 2481 | 2493 | 2506 | 2519 | 2532 | 13] 
2544 [| 2557 1 2570 | 2583 | 2596 | 260g ——| 


nin rs — cc 


2» — 


2701 | 2714 | 2728 | 2741] 2754 | 2767 
2781 | 2795 | 2808 | 2822 | 2835 | 2849 
2863 | 2876 | 2890 | 2904 | 2918 | 2991 
2945 | 2959 | 2973 | 2987 } 3001 315 


2622 | 2635 2 415 [57% 2767 (13 


» 
14 


— 


3115 | 3130 | 3744 | 3159 | 3173 | 3183 | uy 
3202 | 3217 | 3242 | 3247 | 3261 | 3296 
329k | 3306 |} 3321 | 3336 | 3351 | 3366 
3383 | 3397 | 3412 | 3428 | 3443 | 3459 


3030 4 3701 | 14 


15 
15 


3568 | 3584 | 360 3632 | 3649 
3665 | 3681 | 3697 3714 3730 | 3747 | 16 
3763 | 3780 | 3797 | 3814 | 3830 þ 3847 


556k 5 3505 1 ls 1 
3364 | 3881 | 3899 3916 3933 | 3950 


3968 | 3985 | 4003 | 4020 | 4038 | 4056 | 18| 
4074 | 4092 | 4110 | 4128 | 4146 | 4164 8 
4182 43 4238 45175 

20 


20 


4294 | 4312 | 433 | 4357 | 4370 | 4390 
4448 | 4468 ] 4487 | 4507 


4409 | 4428 


— 
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E * 
. Minutes in each Degree. [ > 
$ > 8 
LEE 
8 WA . 
I Meridional Miles. 
4547 | 4567 | 4538 | 4608] 4629 | 20 
4670| 46g1| 4711] 4733] 47544 21 
4796 | 4818 | 4339 | 4861] 4883] 22 
4927 | 4949 | 4972 | 4994 | 5017]. 2: 
5062 | 5085] 5108 J 5132| 51551 23 
5203 | 5226 5259 |, 5275 |. 5299 24 
5348 | 53731 $5399 | 54231 5449] 25 
5509 | 5526 | 5552 [ 5578 | 5604 | 26 
5658 | 5685 |: 5712} 5729 | 5767 [27 
5823 5851 |: 5879 | 5908 | 5937 | 28] 
5996 | 6025 |. 6055 os 5 | 6125 30 
6177 | 6208 | 6239 6271J 6303] 32 
6368 | 6401 | 6434 | 6468 got} 331 
6570 |, 6605 | 6640 | 6675] 6710 35 
6783 | 6828 | 6857 6895 | 6933] 57 
| 7010 7050 | 7089] 7130 7170 | 4oþ 
7253 | 7295] 7335 7381 7424 | 431 
7514 | 7559 7555 7651 7698 46 
7795 2844] 7894 7944 2996 50 
8100 | 81541 8209 | 8264 3320 55 
| 8435 | $495 | B555 | 8616 | $678 60 
8806 | 3872 | 8939 | 900% [ 90% | : 698 
92211 9295| 9371] 9449 9528 77] 
9692 | 9773 | 9865 | 9954 10046 | 88 
10238 | 10338 | 10441 | 10546 | 10656 | 105 
10887 | 11007 | 11133 11263 11398 | 138}: 
11686 | 11839 | 11999 | 12168 | 12344 1657 
12718 | 12927 | 13150 | 13388 | 13644 | 230 
3 14221 | 14550 | 14914 | 15324 | 15733 |; 
16950 | 17726 | 18729 | 2152 | 22623 | 
Y 3 TyR0/ 
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TYRrO, What is the Uſe of this Table? 
PaiLo, The Uſe is to find the Meridional Miles and Parts in 
any Latitude, or between two given Places differing in Latitude, 
as follows. N | 


| 1. 

If one Place is under the Equator, and another North or South 
JL.atitude, then the Number anſwering to the laſt is the Meri- 
dional; thus the Difference between the Meridional Miles under 
the Equator, which obſerve is (o) and in N Latitude 52% is 3665; 
Miles; and in 2 58 Latitude it is 1549 Miles; as you will find 
to ſtand right againſt theſe Numbers 25 and 52. 


1 
If two Places have both North or both South Latitude, then 
the Meridional Parts or Miles belonging to each ſubtracted, will 
give the Meridional Difference of Latitude in Miles. Thus, 
ſuppoſe one Place 52 North (which is 366 5% the other 40 N 
(which is 2622) their Difference is 1043 the Meridional Diffe- 
rence, &c, X 3 


If one Place be North, and hd biker South Latitude, then add 
their Meridional Parts together gives the Meridional Difference. 
Thus, in 532 North the Miles anſwering in the Table are 366; ; 
and againſt any other Number at Pleaſure (ſuppoſing 40 South) 
ſtands 2622 3 this added to 366 North, gives 6287 the Meri- i 
dional Difference of Latitude. And thus for any Places. 

TyRO. This is eaſy enough; but pray can't you give me an 
Example or two at large? | 

PRILo, I will do any thing to ſerve you, but it will be pro- 
per firſt of all to give you an Example of the Uſe of the Table, Y 


The Uſe of the Table. 


$4 


— 8 8 


Y 


Suppoſe one Place in.21® North Latitude, the other in 52* N. i : | 
What is the Meridional Difference of Latitude in Miles ? _ 
The Meridional Parts of 32 are — 3665 Bf K. 


The Meridional Parts anſwering to a1“ are 1289 


— — 


Difference 2376 

N. B. If one had been North and the other South, then add 

them. Thus za“ N, and 21“ 8, is only adding the above num- 
bers together anſwering thereto, which is 4954 

oo” PROBLEM I. 1 

Hawing the Latitude, and Diflance of two Places, to find th 

Rhumb and Difference of Longitude. ._ = 

T, To find the Rhumb or Courſe, B 

N As the Diſtance to Radius, ſo is the Difference of Latitude te y 

me Sine Complement of the Rhumb required: Then, *" 


_ - 
. 2. 77 on 
| f 


was | 


11 
1 
if 
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2. To find the Difference of Longitude, 


As Radius to the Difference of Latitude in Meridional Parts, 
ſo is the Tangent of the Rhumb, to the Difference of Longitude 


required. 
| PROBLEM II. 
The Latitudes and Difference of Longitude of any two Places, to 
| ind the Rhumb and Diftance, | 
1. To find the Rhumb. 


As the Meridional Difference of Latitude in Miles to Radius, 
0 is the Difference of Longitude in Miles, to the Tangent of the 


umb required. 
4 2. To find the Diſtance. 

Firſt find the Difference of Latitude in the common Way, and 
ring it into Miles, by multiplying by 60; then ſay, 

As the Sine Complement of the Courſe, to the proper Diffe- 
nce of Latitude in Miles; ſo is Radius to the Diftance in 


"| liles, 

4 PROBLEM III. 4 
'% eving the Latitude and Rhumb of two Places given; to find 5 
== their Diſtance, and Difference of Longitude. . 1 
I. To find the Diflance. of | 
= As the Sine Complement to the Difference of Latitude, fe NL 
me Radius to the Diſtance. 


=. 2. To find the Difference of Longitude. 
A: Radios to the Difference of Latitude in Meridional Parts, 
che Tangent of the Rhumb to the Difference of Longitudg 
AW uired, 
B PROBLEM IV. 


ing the Rhumb, Diflance, and one Latitude given; to find 
the other Latitude with the Difference of Longitude, 


1x. To find the other Latitude. 


s Radius to the given Diſtance, ſo is the Sine Complement 
dne Rhumb; to the other Latitude required, 


2. To find the Difference of Longitude, | | 
Radius to the Difference of Latitude in Meridional Parts, 
E _= Tangent of the Rhumb, to the Difference of Longitude 
ured, | 


4 : ving the Difference of Longitude, the Rhumb, and one Latitude 
1 given, to find the Diſiance and aber Latitude, 


by 
4 7 
1 * 
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1. To find the other Latitude. 


_ As the Tangent of the Rhumb to the Difference of Longitude 
in Parts, ſo is the Radius to the Meridional Difference of Lati- 
tude in Parts required. * 


2. For the Diſtance. 


As the Sine Complement of the Difference of Latitude, ſo is 
the Radius or Sine of go, to the Diſtance required, 

Theſe Problems, Tyro, you may eaſily try by any Numbers 
you gjeaſe; and therefore, I ſhall now give you an Example or 
two in Circular-Sailing. 


3. Of CIRCULAR- SAILING, 


TyYRO, What do you mean by Circular-Sailing ? 

Pa1Lo. Circular-Sailing is ſailing by the Rules of Spherical 
Trigonometry, or by the Knowledge of Spherical Circles, and 
. N muſt be the moſt exact Way, and beſt Method of all 
Others. 4 
 Tyro. Then I perceive that Plain Sailing only ſuppoſes the 
Earth to be like a Circle or plain Superficies. 

PriLo. You ſay right, and therefore plain Trigonometry will 
anſwer all ſuch Queſtions; and from hence it may very properly 
be ſaid to fail, or to ſuppoſe to fail in Plano, or otherwile Plain- 
Sailing. 

TYRO, But pray how is it poſſible to keep ſailing for any con- 
fiderable Diſtance, exact in the Arch of a great Circle ? 

PHILO. Tis impoſſible to keep quite cloſe to this Method, be- 
cauſe of the Roughneſs of the Sea at Different Times and Places, 
and the Uncertainty of the Wind, &c, but yet, Circular-Sailing 
is of great Advantage, particularly in long Voyages, that have 
direſt Eaſ and Wt Coutſes. 

TyRO. Pray tell me, in ſhort, what the Difference is then be- 
tween Circular-Sailing and the two former ? 

PH1LO. In Plain, and Mercator's Sailing, Meridians, Rhumbs, 
and Parallels are uſed as the Sides of Triangles; but in Circular 
Sailing the Rhumbs are uſed as Heli-Spherical Lines, but 
the Parallels are not uſed as the Sides, becauſe they are not the 
Archs of great Circles. In ſhort, in Circular Sailing, the Me- 
ridian, or Archs of Meridians and Equinoxial, are uſed to form, 
or make a Triangle agreeable to, and anſwer every Courſe and 
Diftance. | 

Tyvxo. I underſtand your Meaning very well; but are there 
no Rules firſt to be known before we begin to work any Pro- 

ems? | | | 

PHILO. I ſee no Occaſion for any, as you have before been 
taught Geography 3; however, obſerve, 

1. Should two or more given Places lie under the Equinoxial, 


or in equal Parallels thereto, then is their Poſition Eaſt and —_ 
| 
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therefore the Difference of their Longitudes converted into Miles 


gives their proper Diſtance, And, 
2. Should they lie under the ſame Meridian, (viz. North and 
South of each other) then their Difference in Degrees converted 


into Miles tells the Difference of their Latitude. 


PROBLEM TI, | 
Let there be two Places (or two Ships at Sea) lying in the ſame 
Latitude, and let the Difference of their Longitude be given; 
it is required to find the neareft Diſtance from each other in the 
Arch of a great Circle, and the true or direct Poſition or Situ 
ation from each other. 


1. For their neareſt Diflance. 
As Radius, to the Sc of the given Latitude; fo is the 8 of Z 
the Difference of Longitude, to the S of 4 the Diſtance required, 
the Double of which gives the Diſtance required, 


2, For the direct Paſition or Situation. 


As Radius, to the S of Latitude; ſo is the Tangent of K 
the Difference of Longitude to the Te of the & Poſition required. 


| PROBLEM II. 
Suppoſe tavo Ships (or two Places) are under the — 
the other in any giuen Latitude, with the Difference of Longitude 
| being given; it is required to find, firfl, the Diflance from each 
other 3 2. the direct Prfition or Situation from the fir to the 
fecond, and alſo the direct Poſition or Situation in reſpec of each 


1. To find the neareft Diflance, 

As Radius to the Sc of the Difference of Longitude, fo is the 
Se of the Difference of Latitude, to the Sc of the Arch of the 
Diſtance required. 

2. To find the Poſition from the fin to the ſecond Place. 
As Radius to the $ of the Difference of Latitude, ſo is the Te 
of the Difference of Longitude, to the Te of the Angle of Po- 


ſation, | | 
3. For the Poſition from the ſecond to the fir Place, 


As Radius to the 8 of the Difference of Longitude, ſo is the 
Te of the Difference of Latitude, to the Te of the Angle of 


Poſition. | | 
PROBLEM. 

Coming off the main Ocean, I had'the Sight of a Cape, and in- 
tended to ſail to it; I find it to bear from me NNW, and by 
Computation 33 Miles Diſſance. But having continued ** 
Courſe N for 36 Miles from this Obſervation ; I there anchored : 
Now I defire to know how. the ſaid Cape now bears, and its 
Diftance from me? In 


1 
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In the annexed Figure or B 
Triangle A B C, I ſuppoſe the 

ſhip to be at A, and the Cape 

B, to bear from me N NW 

3373 then ſailing from my firſt 

Station A, to the ſecond Sta- 

tion at C, 36“ North, I would A. 26 C 

then know Diſtance and Bearing of the Cape B from the Point C. 
1. In this Triangle are given AB=33, A C=36, and the 

Angle A=22* 300%. F 


To find the Angle at C. 


As the Sum of the Sides AC and AB, to the Difference of 
the ſame Sides, ſo is the T of + the unknown s, B and C, 
4Vi%,.789 45', to the T of 12% 20', which taken from 785, 
leaves 66? 25/ for the L at C; ſo that the Bearing of the Cape B, 
from C, is 1? 5', WS W. Do you underſtand me? 
Tro. Very well, except it be, I don't know from whence 
the above 582 45 comes from, nor the laſt 1 5, the bearing. 
PriLo. I'm ſurprized to fee you at a Loſs in things ſo plain, 
Obſerve then the Angle Am23* 30“, then muſt the other 2 N 
B and C be=157* 30', becauſe 157 30 + 22% 30'=180%= to all 
the I's of any Triangle; now the +4 of 157.30=78® 45", and 
the Tangent found is 12® 2o'. But every Point or Rhumb of the 
Compaſs, if you remember, is 11 15", therefore 229 20— 1190 
15g'=21* 5', the Bearing of the Cape B from C from the Wo 
the 8, wig, WSW. | | 
Trxo. I thank you, Sir, and am now quite ſatisfied with the 
whole Operation. | ; 
PaiLo. Then I'll proceed, 


2. To find the Diflance B from the Ship at C. 
At the 8 of the T 6625, to the Log. of the Side AB 15 
C 


ſo is the S of the T at A 22 300, to the Log. of the Side ; 
13/78” ; ſo that the Cape is diſlant rather more than 234 Miles, Bi 


. 


8 re. T. . 
Here folloaus a Collefion of Problems. proper for the young Pra. di. | 
tioner in the further Knowledge of Aſtronomy, — &c. 
PROBLEM, I. | 

The Sun's Place given, to find his Right-Aſcenion, 


As Radius to the T of the Sun's Longitude from the next 
uthoxial Point, ſo is the Sc of his greateſt Declination, to the 
T of his Right-Aſcenſion from the next Equinoxial Point. 


PR OB. 
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| | PROBLEM I. | 

inati the Sun Bei wen, to nd the Sun's Place 
W or Longitues — r ä 


As the S of the O greateſt Declination, to Radius; ſo is the 8 
of his preſent Declination to the S of the Sun's Place. 


PROBLEM III. £ 
The O' Declination given, to find his Right- Aſcenſion. 

As Radius to the Te of the Sun's greateſt Deelination; ſo is 

the T of the given Declination, to the Right-Aſcenſion, from 
ꝙ or & as required. 

PROBLEM IV. 

The Latitude and Sun's Declination given, to find the Aſcenſional 

| Difference. 

As Radius to the Tc of the given Latitude, ſo is the T of 

the Sun's Declination given to the 8 of the Aſcenſional Difference 

required in Degrees and Minutes, which converted into Time 

WE (as in Prob. 16. p. 137.) gives the Time the Sun riſes or ſets af- 


ter ſix o Clock. 
; PROBLEM V. 

To find the Sun's oblique Aſcenſion and Deſcenſſon. 
1. Find his Right-Aſcenſion by Prob. 1. and his Aſcenſional 
Difference as in the laſt; then obſerve, if his Declination be 
North, to ſubtract the Aſcenſional Difference, out of his Right- 
\ſcenſion in the 6 northern Signs, and it gives the oblique Aſcen- 
on; but added to the Right-Aſcenſion, gives the oblique De- 
eenſion. 

2. But ſhould the Sun have a South Declination, then add the 
Aſcenſional Difference to the Point given in the 6 ſouthern Signs 


o the Right-Aſcenſion, gives the oblique Aſcenſion, but ſub- 
acted from the ſame gives the oblique Deſcenſion. 


PROBLEM VI. | 
The Latitude and Sun's Declination given, to find his Amplitude. 
As the Sc of the Latitude, to Radius; ſo is the S of the Sun's 


Weclination, to the S of the Amplitude from the Eaſt and Weſt 
Point of the Horizon. 


N. B. This Problem is of great Uſe for finding the Variation of the 
eedle; for the Sum, or Difference of the Sun's Amplitude, and 
agnetic Amplitude (according as it may happen) gives the Variatiog 


guired, 
PROBLEM VII. 


n the Sum Amplitude from the North Point, and his Declina- 
tion given, to find the Latitude, 
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As the Sc of the Amplitude from the North Point to Radius, 
ſo is the 8 of the given Declination, to the Sc of the Latitude re- 


quired, | 

4 PROBLEM VIII. 

1 The Latitude and Sun's Declination given, to tell on Day what 
Time the Sun will be upon the true Eaft and Weſt Points. 


As the T of the Latitude, to the T of the Sun's. Declination ; 
[| $0 is Radius, to the Sc of the Hour from Noon. 


PROBLEM IX, 
The Latitude and Sun's Declination given, to find his Altitude at 
EX, fix d Clock. | 
As Radius to the Sun's:Declination, ſo is the $ of the given 


1 Latitude to the Sun's Altitude at fix, 

1 e 1 

The Latitude and Sun's Declination given, to find the Azimuth a- 

5 | fix o Cloct. i 
As Radius to the T of the Sun's Declination, ſo is the Sc f : F 


the Latitude of the Place, to the T of the Azimuth ſought. 
N. B. This Problem is of great . Uſe to find the Pofition or Declin: 
tion of any Place from the North and South in order to fix a Sun Dia, 


PROBLEM XI. 

Having the Latitude and Sun's Declination, to find his Altitude on 
the Eaft and Weſt Points, i | 
As the S of the Latitude to Radius, ſo is the S of the Declins 3 4 
tion to the 8 of the Sun's Altitude at due Eaſt and Weſt, _» 
PROBLEM XII, 7 
De Latitude given, to find the Sun's Altitude at any Time. [il 

As Radius: Tc of the Latitude :: the 8 of the Sun's D 
tance from ſix o'Clock : T of a 4th Arch, which being taken o 


of the Sun's Diſtance from the Pole, gives a 5th Arch : Then ;_ 
As the Sc of the 4th Arch thus found: Sc of the remaining 


— — — — ———— 


% 


The Sun's Declination, Altitude, and Hour from Noon given, t jul 
4 
PROBLEM XIV. 2 
1 £ } 


zm Arch :: the S of the Pole's Height or Latitude: S of the Su 
Altitude all the Time required, 2 
4 the Azimuth, F- 
[4 As the Sc of the Sun's Altitude +. S of the Hour from Now 
Latitude. k x JF 


PROBLEM XIII. 
2: the Sc of the Sun's Declination : S of the Azimuth requires 2 b 
4 


£ 4 
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As the S of the Sun's Azimuth : 8 of his Diſtance from the 
North Pole: + the I of the Sun's Poſition : Sc of the Latitude 
required, | 


| PROBLEM XV. 
Having the Latitude given, as aj the Sun's Altitude and Hour 
from Noon, to find the Angle of the Sun's Poſition, © © 
As the Sc of the Sun's Altitude 3 S of the Hour from Noor, 
n the Sc of the Latitude to the S of the C. of the Sun's Poſition. 
PROBLEM XVI. 


To find what Angle the Ecliptic makes with the Meridian. 


As Radius: S of the Sun's greateſt Declination :: Sc of the 
Sun's Right-Aſcenſion from the next Equinoxial Point: Sc of 
the L. of the Ecliptic with the Meridian. 


PROBLE M XVII. | a 
| Having the Sun's Altitude, er ag and Aximuth, to find t 
titude. 


As the 8 of the Sun's Azimuth: S of his Diſtance from the N. 
Pole :: the S of the Angle of the Sun's Poſition : Sc of the La- 
titude required, | 

N. B. Here follows a Collection of Problems relating to Aſtrology, 
ather for Curiofity than any immediate Dependence upon future 
vents; though many of them are not without their Advantages, 
or altogether without ſome Certainty, if what the Problem is built 
pon is true, both as to Circumſtance and Time, in which Caſes ma- 


y natural Preſages and Predictions hav? happened according to ſuch 
nd ſuch Calculations, 


PROBLEM XVIII. 


The Diflance of the Sun, from either of the « 2-1 wg Points y, 
or £ being given, to find his Declination, | 


As Radius or S of 90 8 of the Sun's Diſtance from the next 
quinoxial Point :; the S of the Sun's greateſt Declination ; 8 
Ot his preſent Declination, 


PROBLEM XIX, 


o find the Quantity of any Angle of the 12 Houſes, or the Quan- 
tity of the Angles which the Circles of the 12 Houſes make qwith 
the Meridian. 


or the Tang. of 60 for the 3d, 5, 9, and 12th Houſe) :: the Sc 
F the Pole: Tc of any Houle with the Meridian, 

N. B. The 1ſt Houſe is called the Horoſcope or Angle of the Eaſt ; 
e 7th Houſe the L of the Weſt; the 4th the I of the North; and 
e oth the Jof the Sovth, 


2 Pp ROB 


As Radius : Tang. of zo for the 2, 6, 8, and 12th Houſe 
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PROBLEM XX. | 
To find the Right Aſcenſion of the Point of the Equinoxial called 
Medium Cceli. 
- Find the Sun's Right Aſcenſion, then reduce the Time from 
Noon laſt paſt into Degrees, and add this to the Sun's Right. 
Aſcenſion 3 and the Sum ſhall be the Right-Aſcenſion of the 
Point then in the Equinoxial, which is called Medium, or Cor 


Czh, 
PROBLEM XXI. 
To find the Angle of the Ecliptic with the Horizon, 
As Radius: Sc of the Altitude of Cor Cæli :: the 8 of the 
J of the Ecliptic with the Meridian: Sc of the I of the Eclip- 


tic required, - 
PROBLEM XXII. 
Having the Altitude of Medium Ceeli, and the Angle of the Eclip- 
tic with the Meridian given, 4 the Deflance of the Azimuth 
From the Meridian, + ho the Amplitude Ortive of the Afcen- 
dant, * or Horoſcope. A 
As Radius or S of 90® : 8 of Medium Cœli :: the T of the 


Jof the Ecliptic with the Meridian: Te of the Amplitude Or- 
tive of the Aſcendant. 


PROBLEM XXIII. 
Having the Angle of the Ecliptic and the Altitude of Medium 
1 to find the Cuſp of the firfl Point of any of the 12 
Houſes, | 
N. B. The Amplitude Ortive of the Aſcendant is equal to the Diſ- 
tance of the Azimuth of go from the Meridian, therefore the Cuſp or 
Aſcendant Degree of the firſt Houſe is thus found, 
As Radius or 8 of 90: Sc of the © of the Ecliptic with the 
Meridian z: the Tc of the Altitude of Cor. or Med, Ccoli to 
the T of the Diſtance of Med, Ceeli from the Aſcendant De- 


Tees. 
* PROBLEM XXIV. 
To find the Altitude of the Pole above any of the Circles of tis 


12 Houſes. 
N. B. If the Angle of the Circle of the Houſe be not given, find 
it by Problem 13th. Then, 
As Radius: Sc of J of the Circle of the given Houſe :: 8 of 
the Pole's Elevation or Latitude: S of the Altitude of the Pole 
above the Circle of Poſition of any given Houſe, 


N. B. The Aſcendant is that Degree of the Equator, which riſes the 
Time any Perſon is born, &c, and Horoſcope is that Degree of the Aſ- 
cendant, or that Star or Planet which riſes, and which is then taken 
notice of in order to predict any Event, or calculate the Time and 
Circumſtance of futute Events, | 

PROB- 
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PROBLEM XXV. 
ng the Latitude and Declination of any fixed Star given 
to tell w0hen it will be due Ea and due Weſt. 935 


As the 8 of the Pole's Altitude : Radius :: the S of the Star's 
Declination 8 · of the Star's Elevation above the Horizon, upon 
the true Eaſt and Weſt Points. | 

PROBLEM XXVI. 
To find the Moon's Horizontal Parallax. 

As the Diſtance of the Moon from the Center of the Eirth 
1 Earth's Semi-Diameter :: Radius or $ of go : 8 of the Moon's 
Horizontal Parallax in that Diſtance, : 

PROBLEM XXVII. 
Having the Moon's Altitude and Horizontal Parallax given, to 
find her Parallax in any apparent Latitude. 

As Radius 18 of the Moon's Altitude :: the S of her Hori- 
2 Parallax : the $ of her Parallax in that Altitude and La- 
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Tro. V 7 HAT is Philo P 

PHILo. 22 the Knowledge, or Study 
of Nature and Morality, founded on the ſelf- evident Principle 
of Truth and right Reaſon. 

Tyxo. What does it principally teach us? 

PRHILO. Philoſophy eg us to ſearch after Truth itſelf, ha 
its Rules, Laws or Axioms built upon right Reaſon, and there- 
fore inſtructs us in the Knowledge of the Nature, Cauſes, Pri 
perties, and Effects of Things in general. 

TYRO. What do you mean by the Nature of Things? 

Palo. That eſtabliſhed Order or Courſe ; that eſſential Pro- 
perty, by which Things are diſtinguiſhed from each other: Ot 
it is a Series of ſecond Cauſes, which the all-wiſe and eternal 
Creator has impreſſed upon Matter in all Bodies and Subſtence: 
whatever, | 

TyRo. Be ſo kind as to explain what you mean by ſecon- 
dary, or ſecond Cauſes, for I do not apprehend it, Is not a Per- 
fon that does a Thing, or cauſes it to be done, the real Caul | 
thereof ? 

PuiLo. In many Caſes it may with Propriety of Language be 
ſaid ſo; but philoſophically it is not ſo; nor will the Laws «f | 
Philoſophy allow but one Cauſe, the Reſt, or Reſult of the fir, 
being only Effects thereof. 3 

| * T y&0, 3 
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Tyro; I am not quite clear in this yet, — Suppoſe you were 
very cold, and I kindle you a Fire, by which 777 are comforted z 
or in any Diſtreſs, of Debt or Danger, and I deliver you, am 
not I the Cauſe of all this ? - 

PutLo. I-told you before, that in Language you may be ſaid' 

i look pedantic to expreſs it otherwiſe, and 
my Thanks are certainly due to you, at all Times and in all 
Places: But notwithſtanding this, as you were not the primary 
Cauſe of theſe Things, I ſhould only call you a ſecondary Cauſe, 
or an Effect of the firff mowing Cauſe. | 

'Tyro. Why ſo? | a rx 

Pho. Becauſe you could not have kindled the Fire without 
ſuch Matter ſuited thereto, which cauſes that Senſation in us, &c. 
Again, you cannot pretend to be the real Cauſe of delivering 
me from Debt or Danger, till you had both Power and Inclina- 
tion; for had you Ability, you might want Inclination z had 
you Inclination, if you had not Ability you could not execute 
your Deſign without ſome further Aſſiſtanee, which may be called 
a third Cauſe or Effect; and ſo on to ten thouſand. Theſe, how - 
ever, depending on each other for Power, Ability, Intereſt, Diſ- 
poſition, Ic. are all called ſecond Cauſes; but even you, Who 
were the firſt of theſe ſecondary Cauſes, neither did, nor can give 

ourſelf ſuch Power, Ability, Diſpoſition or Inclination, there- 
00 you are only a ſecondary Cauſe in all the Actions, and are, 
with me,. indebted to God, the primary Cauſe ; but with this 
Difference, that you are indebted for that Power and Inclination, 
but I am (by the Laws of Philoſophy and right Reaſon). indebted ' 
to both; to Him, as the real Cauſe, and to Nox, as the Inſtru- 
ment or Effect thereof. 

Thus, you ſee, every Thing or all created Beings are but Ef- 
ſects or ſecondary Cauſes, though the Word is uſed with Pro- 
priety without ſuch Diſtinction. Thus we ſay, the Sun is the 
Cauſe of Vapours z Vapours the Cauſe of Clouds; Clouds of 
Rain; Rain of Springs, Rivers, &c. 

TYRo, I thank you, Sir, I underſtand you quite well; but 
ee do you mean by the Property or Properties of Bodies 
or Beings of any Sort ? | 

PH1k0, The Properties of Bodies are thoſe Qualities, .Pro- - 
ductions, and Operations peculiar to each Body, and by which 
one is more particularly diſtinguiſhed from another: Thus it is 
the r of God the primary Cauſe to be no other than good, 
merciful, unerring, &c. But of the Devil, or damned Spirits, to 
be always bad, unmerciful, implacable, &c, It is alſo the 
Property of Man to think, to reflects, to laugh, to grieve,” &c. - 
The Property of Glaſs to be tranſparent and brittſe; of Fire 
to burn or deftroy ; of the Wind to be cool and inviſible, &c 

27. Tx. 
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* TyRo, Pray what is an Effect? is it the ſame as a ſeconds 
Cauſe, for you ſeem to have made very little or no DiſtinRion ? 

PHILO, In Reſpect of the Primary Cauſe, all other may be 
called Effects; but to ſpeak of the Action of ſecondary Cauſes 
they all have their Effects alſo, Thus congealed Water or lee, 
is the Effect of a ſevere cold Air; a Thaw the Effects of the 
Air being ſo warm as to melt it; a good Harveſt the Effeg 
of Induſtily, and ſeaſonable Weather; a miſerable Life and 
Death the Effects of Vice; a comfortable Life, the Effects of 
Eaſe and Plenty; and a bleſſed and happy End, the Effects of 
Virtue, Content and Reſignation, Cc. 


. | 
Contains a farther Definition of Philoſophy, with certain Rules 
of philoſophizing. | 


Tro. What is farther neceſſary to be known to attain to 
the Knowledge of Natural Philoſophy ? 

Pa1LO. There are certain Axioms, Rules, or ſelf-evident 
Principles upon which this Science depends ; and of which you 
may ſoon make yourſelf Maſter, by reading them a few Times 
over; and if you obſerve them well you cannot be led into Error 
by them, becauſe they are ſelf-evident Truths, 

TYxO. Pleaſe to Jet me hear them, and if there be any Thing 
difficult in them, pleaſe to define them, becauſe I may not imme- 
diately apprehend them. 

PaiLo, I will, | 

AXIOM or RULE the I. 


Nothing has no Properties; that is, Nothing, Non- entity, or Ne- 
gation of Being have no Exiſtence, therefore can have no Pro- 


perty. 
AXIOM II. | 
Something doth exiſt ; then every real Thing has, or is endued 
awith ſome Property or Properties, becauſe it exifts. 
AXIOM III. 
There is no Medium betwween Exiſtence and Non-Exiſtence, be- 


tween Something and Nothing; for a Thing muſt be or not be; 
and it is impoſſible it ſhould be and not be, at one and the ſam: | 


Time. 
AXIOM IV. 


Nothing can never be made into Something; that is, Something, 
newer can be produced out of Nothing ; for Nothing has 10 
Properties, by Axiom I. | 

| "AXIOM V, 
Something can never be reduced to Nothing; that is, no 


4 
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ance or Being can be really annihilated, or reduced to a State 
| R This tis my clear from Axiom I, and III, 
AXIOM VI, 

That wwhich exiſts of itſelf, is independent, and conſequently all 
other Beings, or Subflances, are dependent thereupon, and are 
but Effects thereof *. 

AXIOM VI 

Whatever is not the real Cauſe of an Effect, can be no other thas 

- A econdary Cauſe, and as ſuch be dependent, therefore is its 
ſelf no other than an Effect, by Sect I, 

AXIOM VIII. 

Every Thing in Nature, after its Creation, would for ever continue 
in that State and Pofition of itſelf, were it not for ſome Cauſe 
acting upon it to alter either the State, Condition, or Poſition 
thereof. Therefore, 


AXIOM IX, 

Every Change is produced from ſome Cauſe or other, 
' AXIOM X. 

Natural Cauſes produce natural Effefts, but they can newer of 
themſelves produce ſupernatural ones ; but a ſupernatural Cauſe 
may produce Effects of every Kind, — — 

N, B, This may at firſt appear abſurd to a critical and quibbling Phi- 


loſopher, but I believe it will not be thought unnatural from the Nature 
of God and the Law of Nature itſelf, 


AXIOM XL. 


All and every Change in any Body will always be in Proportion 
to the Poxwer or Force of the Cauſe atting upon it. 


»The Atheift, Fataliſt and Free-Thinkers are very fond to keep up 
o the ſtrict Rules of this, and Axiom 4 and 5, and draw curious and 
unneceſſary Arguments from them, in order to overturn or leſſen FRY 
Thing tending to the Belief of the Self-Exiſtence of God, and weaken j "$4 
che Syſtem of revealed Religion. The Fataliſts call God's Omnipotency : 

ſn Queſtion, and ſay, Matter is eternal, according to Axiom 1ſt and th ; 1 
bot admit the Being of God cannot be ſelf-evidently proved by the = 
Laws of Philoſophy. What then? Muſt we deny every Thing that we dy 
cannot comprehend We know that there is a Circle and a Square, but | 

the real and true Proportion to each other is not known, nay, is in 
atſelf contradictory, and ſo are many other Things in Nature. If then 

e cannot comprehend this, and many other Things that daily preſent 17 
hemſelves to us; is it not vain to ſearch after thoſe that we never can * 
omprehend? and is it not as equally abſurd to deny their Nature and 


— becauſe they are far beyond the Reach of Man's ſhallow Ca- 
dacity 
AXIOM 
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AXIOM XII. b 
Nature acts conſtantiy in an uniform Order to itſelf ; doth ngthing 
in vain (by Axiom 10.) We muſt from hence then afſien the 
ſame Reaſon and Cauſes for Heat in Water, as in Fire, and that 
of Reſpiration in Beafts and Inſects as in ourſelves, &c. Y 


N. B The Qualities and Properties of Bodies, are not known by mere 
8 therefore Recourſe muſt be had to Experiments in many 
hinge, which ſeldom fail to give us a ſenſible Satisfaction. Thoſe 
ele, who have Time and Opportunity, wonld d6 well to peruſe 
Dr. Derbam, Dr. Deſaguliers, Mr: Rowning's, or Mr. Martin's Natural 
and Experimental Philoſophy. | 4 
Do you apprehend theſe Axioms ? 25 | 
TY Ro.. I think they are very eaſy to be underſtood. 
PHILO, Then. we will proceed to 


R C T. I. 
Of Matter in general, with a ſbort Account of ſome of its no 
material known Properties; 


' Tyro, What is Matter ? 

EnlLo. A hardy, maſly, diviſible and moveable Subſtance; 
the Eſſence or firſt. Principle of. all natural Things; and fron 
whoſe Arrangements and various Combinations of Particles, aril 
the different Rodies-of the Univerſe. 

TyRo. Is the intimate, inmoſt or internal Nature of Matt 
known ? 
| 1 it is not; but ſome Properties belonging theret 
are known to us, and it is evident the primary Particles or Atom 
of Matter are the ſame in all Bodies. 

Tro. Is Matter finite or infinite ? 

PriLo, Finite, becauſe it is limited within certain Bounds, 

Tro. How is Matter conſidered in every Body? 

Pa1Lo, Under the.three Denominations, of Length, Bread | 
and Depth, or Thickneſs, the proper Names applicable to Solidiyh i 
or any ſolid Body. | 

TYRo, Have all Bodies Properties alike ?- 4 

PHriLo. No; but there are certain Properties common to il 
Bodies ; and others have their peculiar Properties, 
Torso. Pray tell me what Properties are common to lf 
Bodies ? 

PaiLo, Every Body has at laſt five common Properties, vi 
1. Extenſion ; for all. Bodies fill, or take up ſome certain Space 
and may be extended. 2, Divikbility; for all Bodies may; 
divided into two Parts, thoſe two into four, and thoſe four u 
to eight, &c, ad infinitum, or for ever, 3. Figutability ; lj 
there is no Body or Thing without ſome Shape or Figur: if 

= 


— 
7 
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bility 3 for all Bodies are capable of being removed into 
2 — 2 And, g. Solidity ; for the internal and exter- 
nal Particles of all ſolid Bodies are hard, and act upon one an- 
other in ſuch a Manner as to form Figures of various Shapes and 
Dimenſions. a 
Tro. I underſtand you well, Sir; but pleaſe to inform 
me what Bodies have their peculiar Properties? a 5 
Puiro. The peculiar Properties belonging to certain Bodies 
are as follows, viz. 1. Gravity _ Fr 4 2+ —_— _ 
Electricity. 3. Tranſparency an acity. 4. Denſity an 
Rari _ El tr en Hash. 6. Rigidity and Flexibilit 
7. eee (or Thickneſs) and Fluidity, 8. Heat and 
9. Humidity and Siccidy. 10. Elaſticity. 11. Odours and 
Sapours, 12. Light, 13. Colours; and 14. Sound, Of theſe in 


their Order. 
er. . 
A Definition of the firſt frvue common Properties, Extenſion, Di- 
i/ebility, &c. 


1. Of EXTENSION. 


Tro. What is Extenſion ? 

PHriLo. Extenſion is the Diſtance between the extreme Par. 
ticles of a Body, taken from any Part of the Surface, to the op« 
polite Part thereof; and by this Extenſion, the Shape, Size, Di- 
menſion or Magnitude of any Body is meaſured or known, 

TyRO, What do you mean by Magnitude ? 

PHrLo. It is the fame as Size ar Bulk; but in Philo it 
means the Quantity of Space that any particular Body fills or 
takes up, which is the juſt and true Magnitude or Di 
thereof, | 

2, Of DIVISIIIIIT v. 

Trxo. What is Divifibility ? 

PH1Lo. Itis the Act of dividing, or is the Property or Quality 
of Bodies capable of being divided into Parts, either mentally or 
actually. 

Tyko. I think I underſtand you; you mean, no Body or 
„ of Matter is ſo ſmall but ll may ſtill be divided into two 

arts, | 

PHILO, I do; and not only into two Parts, but thoſe two 
into four ; and thoſe four into eight, and ſo on for ever and ever. 
pe EG This is vaſtly e and one would think incre- 

ible, | N 

PHILO, It is very evident; that a Particle of Matter, though 
ever ſo ſmall, is capable of being divided into as many Parts as 
there are Sands of Sand on the whole Surface of the Earth ; nay, 
more ſo ; for the Grains of Sand are finite, within the Limits of 
Space and Numbers, but a Grain may be divided infinitely. 
RO. 
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TYRO, If the leaſt Particle is capable of infinite Diviſion, 
what then muſt the largeſt Mountain be ? 

PHzLO. You make me ſmile, that you have ſo innocently dif. 
covered yourſelf to be but a TYRO : For if the leaſt Grain of 
Sand is capable of infinite Diviſion, (as it is) the Iargeſt Mountain 
can but be ſo, 7 

TYRo. I aſk Pardon for my Inconſideration; but however, 
- on be glad if I could ſee you demonſtrate it, if yon poſ- 

can. 2 

HILO. That Iwill, and nothing is more eaſy to be under- 
ſtood : For let NO be. R 
a right Line, and PQ N ——0 
drawn parallel there- 
to, and draw alſo R S 
perpendicular thereto, | . 
which is to repreſent — * 5 Q 
any Particle of Mat- S 7 4 
ter to be divided; then draw right Lines from N to u, o, p, Q, 
which will cut or divide the Line R into four diftin& Parts. 
Now let us ſuppoſe the Line P Q to be infinitely extended; then 
it is evident, that there might be an infinite Number of Points taken 
between 8 and Q: 2 then, Lines drawn from N to 
thoſe infinite Points would cut or divide RS infinitely or for ever. 

Trao. I underſtand you now very well, but ſtill I am amaz- 
ed, and can hardly find myſelf inclined to credit it, or aſſert 
what I know to be true. a 

PH1Lo. I don't at all wonder at it; but it will ſurprize you 
more if I ſhould tell you, that the leaſt Particle of Matter, after it 
has been thus divided, is capable of ſuch Extenſion as to fill or 
cover not only the Face of our Globe, but even the Surface of 
— greateſt Planet in our Syſtem, ſo as no Pore thereof ſhall 

void. 

Tro. This is ſo incredible, that I dare ſay you will have 
few Diſciples to believe it ! | 

PLO. I ſuppoſe ſo; but it is very evident from the very Nature 
of Matter, and the unaccountable Minuteneſs of its Particles. 
* Can you give me any further Satisfaction on this 

ead ? 

P41L0. Not demonſtratively, for I think that has been ſuffici- 
ently done: But perhaps you may be cured of your firſt Sur- 
prize, in ſurprizing you further with more Incredibilities, as you 
call them. : : 

TYRo. I aſk Pardon, but I hope = Incredulity will rot 
prevent your communicating every uſeful Thing to me. 

Pr1L0, Not at all; for I do not wonder at your being ſur- 
prized, and if we conſider the Minuteneſs and Ductility of Mat- 
ter, it is aſtoniſhing : For Mr. Boyle ſays, that one Grain af 
Vitriol will tinge near 30,000 Grains of Water; how 84 

” 


as. LAT wb 


[Drop of Water will cover 100000 of them; of what iaſinite Mi- 


or Property you obſerve in Bodies ? 
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farall then, muſt the Particles of this Grain be, to diffuſe itſelf 

and ſpread the whole Space of above two Quarts of Liquor. 
Again, the learned Dr. Keill has demonſtrated, that there are 

actually ſuch ſmall Animaculas or living Inſects, that one fingle 


nuteneſs muſt the Globules of Blood be, which run or circulate 
through the Veins of theſe ſmall Creatures, fince the aforeſaid 
Gentleman and others have proved, that one of theſe Globules does 
not exceed the FEEITEEGEDESGEGEGOTO GDOBGIGBETEGO GS 
Part of an Inch, A Number almoſt beyond finite Expreſſion 
or Conception! ; 

Tro. I am obliged to you, and am now ſatisfied concern - 
ing the Minuteneſs of the Particles of Matter ; but pray what 
do you mean by Dudility ? | 

HILO, DuRility is that Property of Matter belonging to 
certain Bodies, which is capable of being preſſed or beaten out 
wider, or drawn out longer; and ſuch is the Nature of Gold, 
that Mr. Boyle ſays, that one Grain only may be beaten into a 
Plate or Leaf containing 50 Square Inches (which is upwards 
of ſeven Inches every Way in the Leaf) and therefore one Pound 
will cover a Room 2000 Feet Square according to this Pro- 
portion, 


Trxo. Surpriſing indeed! And pray what is the next Thing 


— wry 
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Po. That Property commonly call'd 


3. Of SOLIDITY: 


TYRO, What do you mean by Solidity ? 

Px1Lo. Solidity is that Property by Means of which one Bo- 
dy reſiſts another, and tries to keep its own Station or- Situation, 
though preſſed upon or againſt on all Sides; and in ſome Caſes 
it is call'd Impexetrability, or impenetrable Solidity. 

TY&0. Have all Bodies then this Property ? 

Puro. Moſt certainly ; but why do you aſk fuch a Queſ- ' 
tion ? | | 

TrYRo. Becauſe I thought it was only peculiar to ſome Bo- 
dies, as Iron, Steel, Stone, Lead, &c. 

PHILO: You make me ſmile again; is it not evident, that 
Air and Water are very great Reliſters ? and you know very 
well, that a Drop of Water or Particle of Air placed between any 
two Bodies will really hinder their Contact or uniting, the ſame 


as if there were the ſame Quantity of Steel or any hard Body be- 
tween them, 


. 
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2 you ma — and Natural Philoſophy, Martin's and Rown- 
ng 3 Fhiloſophy, under the Articles of Diviſibility and Light. Phil 
ſophical TranaQtions, Ne 194. IR 48 
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_ In what does the Shape or Modification of Matter 
conſiſt? 5 | 

Pniro. In the Form of all the extreme Parts of a Body, on 
the various Parts of its Surface, by which we determine the 
Shape or Shapes thereof, and is therefore call'd Figurability, or 
the Shape, Mode and Form of a Body! 

Tro. How do the inward Parts act upon one another to 
cauſe ſuch a Form ? 

PHILO, This is not eaſy to account for; but, however, we 


{hall ſay more upon this when we come to ſpeak of Cobgfior, 
4. Of MOBILITY, 


Trao. What do you mean by Mobility? 

PH1Lo. It is that Property of a Body which is capable of Mo 
tion, or being moved. | 

Tro. What is Motion? 

Pro. The continual Change of any Body from one Place 
to another, or that State and Condition which is never at Reſt, 

TYRo. What do you mean by Regft ? 

PriLo, Ceſſation of Motion, or the Continuance of a Bo- 
dy in one Place or State. 

Tyko. What is the Cauſe of Motion! 

PHILO, Some external Force or Power, which acts upon the 
Body at reſt, and drives or moves it out of his Place. 

TYRO, What is abſolute Motion ? | 
K PniLo. The real Change or abſolute Place of any moving 

ody. 

Tao. What is relative Motion ? | 

. PaiLo. Is the Change of Place in reſpe& of Bodies at reſt, 
for a Body may be at reſt and yet may be in a relative Motion, 

TrRO. How do you make this appear? 

PaiLo, Very eaſily ; for when we are in a Ship that is fail- 
ing, though we ſit ſtil}, A we are in Motion, and ſo we are 
perpetually by the annual and diurnal Motion of the Earth; but 
this being a Motion which is not felt, is call'd in ſenſible or rela- 
tive Motion. 

Tyko. I underſtand you well; and pray is there any Thing 
further to be obſerved concerning the Nature and Effect of Mo- 
tion? 

PHILO. Yes, there are three Diviſions, Properties or Affet- 


tions in Motion, wiz, 1. Celerity or Velocity; 2. Quantity; 


and, 3. Direction. 
| | . 
Of the Celerity, Quantity, and Direction of Motion. 


| TyRo. What do you mean by Celerity or Velocity? 


PHr1Lo. Swiftneſs, or — and in Philoſophy it means I 
any Body paſſes over a give 


that Degree of Swiftneſs by whic 


Spate ; 


1 
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$pace in any certain Time ; as ſuppoſe one Body was to paſs 
over 2 certain Space, and another was to paſs or run through the 
ſame in half the Time, then the Celerity of the laſt would be 
double the firſt, viz. would move as quick again, 

Tro. I underſtand you; and pray how do you compute 
the Quantity of Motion? | 

PaiLo, By the Quantity of Matter and the Velocity com- 

unded, 

Tyro. I don't at preſent underſtand you, 

PHiLo. Obſerve then: Suppoſe one Body to have 4 Parts of 
Matter and 5 Degrees of Velocity, and another Body has 2 
Parts of Matter and 10 Degrees of Velocity, then the Motion 
af both would be equal, for 4x 5 20 and 2x10=20, But if 
one has 2 Parts of Matter and 4 Degrees of Velocity, and another 
6 Parts of Matter and 8 Degrees of Velocity; thea the Quantity 
of Motion in the firſt will be to the Quantity of Motion in th 
ſecond as 8 to 48; for 2 x 428 and 6x 8 = 48. 2 

TyRO. I am obliged to you, kind Philomathes; and I can 

lainly ſee by what you have ſhewn me, that if the Quantity of 
Manes and Velocities of any two Bodies are equal, their Quan- 
tity of Motion will be equal alſo; but if either the Quantity of 
Matter or Velocity be not equal in each, then their Motion will 
allo be unequal. | 

Px1LO. You are very right, Tyro 3 but ſtill you muſt re- 
member, that when the Quantities of Matter and the Velocity are 
W in reciprocal or mutual Proportion to each other, then their Mo- 
os tion will be equal: Thus, ſuppoſe 8: 4:1 12: 6; that is, the 


Motion of a Body whole Quantity is 8, having 6 Degrees of 


Velocity, is equal to the Motion of another Body whole Quan- 
tity is 4 with 12 Degrees of Velocity; for 8X 6=4 x 12. 

TIRO. I thank you, Sir, for this kind Hint; but pray what 
do you mean by the Direction of Motion? 

PniLo. Direction is an Impulſe or Force of one Body aQing 
upon another, which is called Angle Direction; but it two Bo- 
dies act upon any ſingle Body, it is called compound Motion or 
Direction. | 

TxrRO. Pleaſe to explain this a little further to me, 

PHiLO, Single, Ampie or direct Motion, is when a Body is 
moved out of its Place by a certain Impulſe, and will offitſelf (er- 
ter ſuch Force acting upon it) move continually in that Direction 
in which it firſt ſet out, or was acted upon, except it meets with 
any Ohſtruct ion. S | 

TYRO, What is compound Motion? by > 1 

PHILO. When two or more Bodies act upon any ſingle Body 
by contrary Directions; for Inftance, let a String be faſten'd to 
a Ball, and laid on a ſmooth Table, it is evident that if I pull, 
the Ball will come-to me in a dire& Line, without it meets with 


4 any 


relative or ſpecific Gravity, 


any Obſtruction or ſecond Force or Impulſe. - 2. If another Per. 
ſon has a ſecond String faſten'd to the Ball, and he ſtands in x 
right Line with me, and both pull ever ſo eaſy, or ever ſo hard, 
provided we pull with equal Force, the Body or Ball can never 
ſtir ; but, zdly. If the other Perſon directs his String in a right 
Angle to mine, and we pull both equal, the Ball will then pf 
in the diagonal Line of a Square, and when it reſts will be equi- 
diſtant from us, and the Velocity will alſo be ſwifter; for the 
Body being acted upon by two Powers, will paſs through a Line ot 
Space whoſe Square will be equal to the Squares of the Diſtance 
of both Powers from the Ball. Do you underſtand me? 
 TryRo. I can't ſay I do. 

PH1LO., Obſerve then: Suppoſe the two Strings fixt as afore. 
faid, and we both give a ſudden Pull, Snatch or Impulſe, you 
with 3 Degrees and I with 4 Degrees of Force, then I ſay, the 
Ball will fly in a diagonal Line or Direction, will have 5 Degree: 
of Force, and will paſs over the diagona] Line of the Square in 
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the ſame Time, that it would paſs to us by either of our ſingle 


Powers acting upon it. This is plain (from Figure the 12th, 
Page 159) for ſuppoſe the Ball to be at A, you act upon it at! 
with 3 Degrees, I act upon it at C with 4 Degrees of Force, then 
I ſay the Ball will fly in the diagonal Line AD, with 5 Degree: 
of Force, and in the ſame Time as it would arrive ſingly from 
A to B or to C: For 3 x3=9, and 4Xx4=16 ; now 16+9=Þ 
25, whoſe is=5 =AD. See Figure 2d, Page 170. 

Tro. Now I underſtand it perfe&tly well. 

Puro. I am glad of it; then we will proceed*to give you 
ſome Account of other Properties reſpecting certain Bodies. 


SECT. FI. 
Of Gravity and Levity, Attraction and Electricity. 


e 
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Tyko. What do you mean by Gravity? 

Philo. Veigbt; alio the Power or Property of Bodies by 
which they naturally deſcend or tend down towards the Center 
of the Earth, commonly call'd the Center of Gravity. # 

TYRO. What is the Difference between Grawity and Weight 

Pr1Lo. Some have aſſerted, that Weight and Gravity are ti: 
ſame, but it is evident that Weight is only the Effect thereof. 

'TyRO, What are the different Sorts of Grawity ? 1 

Py1t.0. Gravity is divided into two Sorts, wiz. abſolute, will 


Tyr0O. What is abſolute Grawity ? | 
PaiLO., Abſolute Grawity is the whole Force or Power of 
Body, whereby it tends towards the Center of the Earth. 4 
TIRO. What is ſpecific Gravity? 


x 
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Pa1Lo. Specific Gravity is peculiar to certain Bodies, and 
diſtinguiſhes them from others when compar'd together: Or it 
is frequently taken for or call'd that Exceſs in one Body com- 
pared with the Quantity or Bulk of another. Nt 

TyRo. How do you compute or meaſure Gravity in different 
Bodies ? | 

PHILO, By the Quantity of Matter contained in them, for the 
Proportion will always hold good between them, 

Txko. This then is the Reaſon, I ſuppoſe, that heavy Bodies 
deſcend ſooner or with greater Velocity than light ones. | 

PH1LO. Not at all, Tyro; for the Property of Gravity is ſuch, 
that its Power or Force acts upon all alike without any Diltinc- , 
tion of Size or Weight. 

TrRo. How can this be? Is it poſſible a Feather ſhould de- 
ſcend or fall 20, 40, or 60 Inches, Feet or Yards, ſo ſoon as a 
Pound Weight of ſolid Lead, Iron? Sc. 

PHILO. Yes it would, if it were as many Miles, were it not 
for the Reſiſtance of the Air which acts fo forcibly upon the Fea- 
meer and retards its Deſcent ; but where there is no Air, that is, 

if the Air can be exhauſted, the Feather would fall or deſcend in 

the ſame Time, and with equal Velocity with the Pound Weight, 
as is evidently proved by the Air- Pump, out of which when the 
Air is exhauſted, both would equally deſcend with incredible 
Swiſtneſs to the Bottom. 

TSO. Then I perceive it is not the Weight of Bodies, but 
the Power of Attraction over different Bodies; for every Particle 
of Matter, I fee, is ated upon by an equal Force of Gravity, 
only it requires a greater Force of Aitraftion to move the 
heavier Body, 

PHILO. You are right; for all Bodies gravitate towards each 
other, the Earth gravitates towards the Stone or Weight which 
18 falling or deſcending towards it, as much in Proportion as the 
Stone to the Earth, only the Bulk and Quantity of Matter is fo 
_ that we cannet perceive the Motion of one like that of the 
other. 

Tro. Pray is there any determining the Time of the De- 
ſcent of Bodies falling perpendicularly, or knowing with what 
Degree of Velocity they fall ? 
HILO, Ves; for the perpendicular Deſcent is about 1 5 Feet in 
a Second of Time, and for all other following Seconds, the 
Spaces are as the Squares of thoſe Seconds; thus let the Seconds 
de 1, 2, 3, 4, Sc. then their Squares will be 1, 4, 9, 16, Sc. and 
the Spaces paſſed through will be x5, 60, 134, 240, Sc. and the 
Number of Feet will be as the Multiplication of the odd Numbers, 
I, 37 5, 7, &c. that is, I5, 45, 75, 105, Sc. Or thus; the Spaces 
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Bodies fall through are equal to the Squares of their Times: 
Thus a Body will fall 4 Times as far the 2d Minute as the i1ſt, 


Aa 2 becauſe 
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becauſe a and 3X 3=9, &c. therefore the Diſtance of fall. 
ing will be 3 Times as far in the ad Portion of Time as in the it; 

5 Times as far in the zd, + Times as far in the 4th, Oc. 

TYRo. I thank you, Sir; but if this be the Caſe in Bodies 
deſcending to increaſe, do not Bodies afcending decreaſe in Pro- 

rtion ? : | 

PutLo. No doubt of it, for it is plain the Force is decreaſe, 
as it riſes, and the Law of Gravity perpetually deſtroys the Al. 
cent : For if a Body be thrown up with any certain Force, ſo az 
to continue riſing as long again as another Body, it will go , 
Times as high; if it aſcends 3 Times as long, it will go 9 Tim 
as high, Sec. * 


2 


| 4 
2. Of ATTRACTION, COHESION, and ELECTRICITY, 


TYRrO, What do you mean by Attraction P | 

PriLo, Attraction and Grawvity are often expreſſed for one and 
the ſame Thing, and are uſed indifferently for the ſame Circum. 

ſtance in common Expreſſion ; but yet there is a ſenſible Diff. 
rence, for Gravity is the natural Tendency of all Bodies to- 

+ wards the Center of the Earth in their Deſcent ; but Attraction iy 
the Fendency of approaching or drawing near; or it is that Pro. 
perty in Bodies by which they affect, giavitate or tend to each 
other, and this Power or Property is called Attraction. 

TyYRo. I do not rightly apprehend this; I wiſh therefore you 
would explain it further, 

PuiLo. Attraction then is confidered in two Parts, viz. 1, 
Attraftion of Gravity, and 2, Attraction of Cobeſion. 

TyRo. What do you mean by Attraction of Gravity? 

PhiLo. That Power or Property by which Bodies naturaly BB 
tend to, or approach one another, by a centripetal Force, vix- 
tending to, or being impelled to act towards the Centers d 
each other. | 
* va And pray what do you mean by Attrdfion of Ct 

* a 

PHIL o. I muſt firſt tell you what Coheſion is ; and that is the b 
ARtioh of Atome, or primary Cbipiiſctes of Matter, which ai Bu 
upon each other, ſo ds to form viſible or fenfible Particles; and BY 
then by the Law of Attraction, theſe Particles do ſo cbhete o ul 
unite together us to cauſe the different Shapes of all the Maſſa Ba 
br Lumps of ſolid Bollies, Which pteſent themſelves to our Sight; al 
but how thefe Atonis or Particles act upon tach other ſo as 1 
form fuch and ſuch à Shape, we know not, becauſe we cannot 
ucbount for the Actions of the different conſtituent Parts of 4 
Body fo formed by the Cohefion of ſuch Partictes'®, 


1 4. — 


Many dre the furptizitg ElfcAts of the Laws of AirraFion, an 4A 
Thoſe whoſe Curivfity would lead them further into the K now edge * 
theſe Things, may conſult Martin d Phil, Gram, Rowning, _ — = 
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Tyro, I am highly obliged to you, kind Philomathes, and 
pray now give me Leave to aſk y what you mean by Eledtri- 
city, and wherein it differs from Attramion: 

Pa1Lo. Electricity is that Virtue, Property, or Faculty of 
5 certain Bodies (ſuch as Amber, Glaſs, Sealing -Max, &c.) that 
when rubb'd for ſome ſmall Time, will, by the Power of ſuch 
Attrition, Friction, or Rubbing, attract all light Bodies, ſuch 
as Hairs, Feathers, &c. at a very ſenſible Diſtance, ſo as to co- 
here, or ſtick to the Body ſo agitated or rubbed, for a certain 
Space- of Time, according to the Power of Attrition given to 
it; and the larger the Body, and the more the Friction, the fur- 
ther will it attract, and the longer will the lighter Body fo attract- 
ed ſtick to it, 

Tro. Then it will leave the electriſied Body at laſt, will it? 
PH1LO, Ves, molt certainly, after the Virtue or Power given 
= to the electrified Body by Friction ceaſes, and then it is as it 

; I were repelled, beat or forced back from the ſaid Body, and will 
| ſuddenly fly off (ſometimes with a Sort of a Snap) but never out 
of the Sphere of Attraction; for by rubbing the Body ſufficiently 
= again they will inſtantly fy to it as if they were compelled back. 
| Tro. What may we learn from Electricity? 9 
| PLO. Many uſeful and amuſing Things, a*, 1. That it 
n conſiſts of, or is compounded both with the Power bf Attraction 
and Repulſion,. 2. Elefrical or electriſied Bodies attract all 
Things; but the Load-Stone acts with very little Power or At- 
traction on many Things, except Iron or Steel. 3. If a light Fea- 
ther be within the Power of Attraction of an electrical Body, 
there it will ſtick, and afterwards being repelled will fly off to 
ſome other Body, but it will always ſtretch out its Fibres to- 
wards the electrical Object. 

Many other Curioſities are to be obſerved from the Nature or 
Power of Elefricity ; but particularly this, that not only Plants 
have received freſh Vegetation by it, but even many Diſorders 
incident to Mankind, ſome very obſtinate, and others even ſaid 

to be hereditary, which have baffled all the Rules and Order df 


a regular Proceſs of Phyſics, have been removed by the Perſons 
ſubmitting themſelves to be elefrified. 


N. B. Dr, Boyle ſays, that it is not by NeceMity, that ſmall attracted 
Bodies come to be ele&ric ones; for if a Piece of Amber be robbed 
ſtrongly on any dry or warm Body of as big Size as itſelf, and then taken 
away, and afterwards tied to a String ſo as to hang perpendicular and 


ho 
r 


— 


eminent Authors on this Head ; but yet, Tyro, be not too curious, for | 
I tell you that even the great Sir Jſaac Newton himſelf, thougk he 
_— the Law of Attraction and Gravity to be the very Baſis of Philo- | | 
ophy; yet at the ſame time owns himſelf entirely ignorant of those? R_ 
Cauſe of either. 1 11 
A a 3 - +7 ns 
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towatdy the Amber, the Body fo rubbed will draw the Piece of Am be, 
towards it, which plainly ſhews that other Bodies can move or drag 
the electric ones. See Dr. Briawn, Dr, Jobn Harris, and'Martin on 
FleAricity, | 
5. Of TRANSPARENCY d OPaciTyY. 

TyRO. Pray what do you mean by Tranſparrnty? 

PHILO. Clearneſs, free from neſs ; and is that 
of Bodies which renders them eaſy to be ſeen through, ſo that 
any Object may be ſeen behind them, or appear much the ſame 
as if no ſuch tranſparent Body was placed between the Eye and 
the Object, though perhaps not quite in the ſame Size or Magni- 
tude. 

TyRO. What is this owing to? | 

Pil o. To the Nature or Conſtrug ion of all ſuch Bodies that 
admit the Rays of Light to paſs through them immediately in 
right Lines; ſuch is the Nature of all pellucid, 'didphanuus, ot 
tranſparent Bodies, as Glaſs, 2 0 c. by Realon of their 
Pores, or ſmall Interſtices or Paſſages between the Particles of 
Matter contained in them; and theſe Pores are ſo great in ſome 
of theſe Bodies (particularly Glaſs) that the Quantity of Matter 
contained in the Bulk of theſe Bodies bear ſcarce any Proportion 
to the Size or Bulk itſelf, See Dr, Xeill's Introduction. 

TYRo. I thank you, Sir; and pray What do you mean by 
Opacity ? | | 

Pit o. That State or Condition of Bodies which are void of 
Light, or the Quality of all ſuch Bodies as are dark and opaque, 
or Axe not to be ſeen through, . 

Tro. I underſtand you, Sir, for I ſee plainly that Opaciy 
is a ſecond Darkneſs, as it were; for though it is not really the 


Want of Light, yet it is Light obſtrufted which cannot paſs thro'-Þ 


| ſuch Bodies in right Lines, as in ?ranſparent Bodies, 
PniLo. You ſay right, Tyro ; but you are to obſerve that the 
ſmall Particles of opaque Budies will become tranſparent in Li- 


quids, or otherwiſe by filling their Parts or Pores with any Sub- 4 


Word, ſignifies Thickneſs, Solidity, or Compactneſs; but pb 
loſophically, it is the Property of a Body, which ariſes from the 


Rance equal with the Denſity of their Parts, See Dr, Keill's In- 
troduftion, G 
4. Of DensITY and RARITY. 


TyRro. What do you underſtand by Den/ity ? 
PaiLo. Denſity, according to the common Acceptation of the 


Cloſeneſs of its Particles and Smallneſs of its Pores, by which it 
contains ſuch a Quantity of Matter under ſuch a Bulk : And 


therefore, in comparing one Body with another, we ſay, ſuch 3 . n 
one is more denſe than the other, which is more rare or thinner. Bf 


Quite at reſt; if the Body upon which the Amber Was rubbed be put 


» i Y = 9, : | 
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Tro. Then I ee that Rwrity is only THinngfs, or is quite 
ue to Denſity or Thicknefs. 
HILO, You are right, 
TyRro. What may we learn from hence? | 
PnILo. Several uſeful Things. 1. If two Bodies bave the 
ſame Den/ities, their Maſſes are as their Bulks, 2. The Denf- 
ties of any two Bodies are in a Ratio compounded of the direct 
Proportion of the Quantity of Matter in their Maſſes, and a re- 
ciprocal Proportion of the Magnitude of ſuch Maſſes. 

TyRo. Pray explain this a little clearer. 

Pa1Lo. Suppoſe then there were two giveg Bodies A and B; 
A has 6 Parts of Matter and 4 Degrees of 3 14 and 
let B have 3 Parts of Matter, and 12 Degtees of Magnitude; I 
ſay then, that A's Denſity is to B's as 5 to 2; that is, 3 Times 
gteater than B's. 

Trao. How do you prove this? 

P41LO. Place the Numbers Fraction-wiſe, but always obſerve, 
that the Parts of Matter muſt be made one Fraction, and the 
Magnitudes of each another Fraction, but ſo that the Degrees of 
Magnitude which belong to the given Body muſt ſtand athwart 
or croſs-ways, and not under its own Parts of Matter; or in 
other Words, the Degrees of Magnitude of the one Body muſt be 
a Denominator to the Parts of Matter in the other; then multi- 
ply the Fractions together, and compare the Numerator and Pe- 
nominator, for that gives the Proportion of their Denfities, Thus 
in the Queſtion A 4-« = £2 = 5, therefore A's Denſity is 
5 Times greater than B's. 

Trao. I heartily thank you, kind Pbilamatbes, for this plain 
| Demonſtration. 
| PulLo. Then we will proceed to the next Thing, wiz. 


53. Of HARDNESS and SOFTNESS. 


Trxo. What do you mean by Hardneſs, or wherein does 
Hardneſi conſiſt? | 

PriLo, Hardneſs, in Oppoſition to Softneſs, cenfiſts of the moſt 
minute primogenial Particles of Matter conghatinated, ſtuek to, or 
cohered to each other, in ſuch a Manner, and into ſuch a Firmneſa 
er Solidity, -that the Preſſure of the Finger not being able to 
make any Alteration on ſuch a Body, ſo as to diſplace any of the 
Parts, or alter its outward Form or Shape, and the different 
- Degrees of Hardne/5 ariſe from ſuch Bodies, whoſe conſtituent 
de articles are flat or ſquare, ſo as to touch each other in many 
it  oints ; whereas thoſe which are round or ſpherical, touch in 
der Points or leſs Surface, and approach nearer to nei or 
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6, Of RiciviTy and FLEXIBILITY. 


TyRO. I apprehend that Rigidity and Flexibility are much the 
ſame as Hardneſs and Softneſs ; are they not? 

PH1L0. No, Tyro. Rigidity ſignifies Stiffneſs, and therefore is 
in Effect the ſame as Hardneſs ; for all rigid Bodies are hard: 
But Softneſs and Flexibility are not the fame, for no Body can be 
ſoft without being flexible, but a Body may haYflexible and not 
e; for Flexibility does not ſignify Softneſ; Thinneſs, or the 
Nature or Property of ſuch Bodies as are nd pliable, 

TYRo. I thank you, Sir; and pi hat next comes in 
Courle, 


F 
7. Of ConsrsTENCY and FLUIDITY, 


TygoOo. What is Con/eftency? 

Puro. Con/iftency ſignifies Thickneſs, and is ſet in Oppoſition 
to Fluidity, and is that State or Property of Bodies, whereby 
they are 2 like thoſe in a State of Solidity, but may be moved 
or ated upon with greater Eaſe : It is likewiſe called Fixidity or 
Fixity, and ariſes from eonſtituent Particles, the ſame as thoſe 
of Hardneſs and Rigidity, but of a leſs Degree. 

TrRO. What is Fluidity or Fluidneſs ? 

Pho. That Quality of Bodies, by which the Parts are ſo 
diſpoſed as to flip by or over each other, and flow all Manner of 
Ways, and will contrary to Solidity or Hardneſs give Way to the 
leaſt Touch or Preſſure. | 

Tyko. What is the Reaſon or Cauſe of Fluidity ? 
© PmiLo, It ariſes from the Similarity of the original or pre- 

mogenial Particles of Matter, together with their Lubricity and 
Smallneſs, whereby they are ſo modified as to produce a fluid 
Body, ſuch is the Property of Water, Oih Fire, Se. 
TyRo, Then I find that Fluidity and Liquidity are the ſame? 

PHri1Lo, No; there is a very ſenſible Difference, for Fluidity is 
a general Name for all Bodies whoſe Parts yield to any Touch 
or Impreſſion, ſuch as Sand, &c. which is called a Fluid as well 

as Water, &c, but that is called Liquidity, or a liquid Body, 
which when touched leaves a Moiſture or Wet upon the Finger, 


8. Of HEAT and COLD, 


Tyzo. What is Heat? 

Prilo. Heat is a Senſation of the Mind, the Cauſe of which 
conliſts in the Agitation of the ſenſible Parts of the Object, which 
produces in us that Senſation by which we pronounce the Object 
fo agitated to be more or leſs hot or cold; for it is according to 
the Activity of the Motion of the Particles of the Bodies; no 
Heat being ſenſible to us but ſuch@hoſe Motion of its Parts act 
ſtronger upon us, and greater than the Organs of our Body. Ses 
Harris, Rowning, and Martin, . 
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Tro. What is Colz, or what do you underftand by it ? 

P4110. That which is contrary to Heat, and void of all the 
agitsted Particles of Fire, and in that State when the Motion of 
the Parts of a Body, is lefs than that of the Organ of our Tonch 
of Fteling ; then it excites in us ſuch a Senſation as is called Cold. 

Trab. I thank you, Sir z but is not Fire and Light one and 
the ſame Thing ? . 

PurLo, No; but the Particles of Light and Fire act alike in 
many Reſpects, but yet they are very different; but this I ſhall 
tell you more of when I come to treat of Ligbt. 

Tyko. Very well, Sir; but pray what is Flame ? 

PRILo. Flame is a Fluid, Fume, or Vapour, ariſing from in« 
terſe or red hot Bodies, by the Particles being inconceivably agi- 
tated, but ever in Motion whilſt there is any Air; for without 
Air there is no Flame, as appears by a Candle which will not 
burn in a foul or aduſt Air, and a Chimney (or any Vehicle or 
Tube) on Fire is very eaſily extinguiſhed by ſtopping the Mouth 
of it with a Blanket, or any Thing proper to keep out the Draught 
of the Air, 


9. Of HumiDiTY and SICCITY, 


Tro. What is Humidity ? 

PariLo. Moifture or Dampneſs, which has the Quality or 
Property of wetting or moiſtening other Bodies, but not ſo as to 
make the wet Paitiches drop. 

; Tryro, I ſuppoſe then that it may be called Fluidity, 
| PariLo, Not with Propriety, for all Fluids will not wet; ſuch 
as Duft, Sand, Quick-S1lver, &c. | 

Trxo. Then, if I apprehend it right, Humidity is a Sort of a 
Medium between Wetneſs and Drineſs, 

PH1i.0. You are right, for Humidity is only a Mixture of 
Particles left after Liguidity, or elſe fome liquid Particles arifing, 
either from Steam or Dampneſs, upon certain Bodies, ſo as to 
make them bumid or moiſt, 

TYRo. Siccity then, I perceive, is the ſame as Drineſs, and I 
ſuppoſe is only the Want of Moiſture; for if a Body ſhould hap- 
pen to be moiſt, yet if by the Heat of the Sun or Fire the Par- 
tices ſhould be exhauſted or driven out by Steam or Vapeur, and 
this Heat keeps ſtill continuing, it will naturally make the 
ſo acted upon very” dry, eriſped, rumpled, or brittle, and I ſup- 
poſe this Property, Quality, or State, may be called Siccity. 

Puro. You are very right, Tyro. 4 


10. Of ELASTICITY. 
To. What is Elrfticity, or what does it 
Pucud. It fignifies Springinets ; andl 43 th dalong- 
wg 
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ing to certain Bodies, by which they return to their former State, 
Shape, and Poſition, . Ka they have been put out of ſuch Shape 
or State, Thus a Stick, Piece of Cane, Whale-Bone, Sc. be- 
ing bent, and letting them go ſuddenly, will return with great 
elaſtic Force and Swiſtneſs to their former State » But of all Bo- 
dies, Air is moſt remarkably elaſtic; for being compreſſed, (or 
pent up, as it is commonly called) by any Power or Force, when 
fuch Power or Force quiis tht Office of acting upon it, then the 
Air returns with elaſtic Rapidity to its fermer Station; but mce 
of this by and by. 

TyRO. Are not all Bodies elaflic ? 

PHILO, Yes: None cre without the Power or Quality of 
Elafticity ; but this is in a greater or leſs Degree according to the 
Make, Shape, or Nature of different Bodies, For Inſtance, ſoft 
Bodies have li tle or no ſenſible Elaſticity, but the Strings of every 
common Spinnet or Harpſichord not only ſhew the Nature of, but 
the Difference of Elaſliciiy in Proportion to their Vibration; for 
the longeſt Wire is elaſtic as well as the ſhorteſt ; but the ſhorteſt 
has many leſs Vibrations than the lengeſt, and therefore after it 
is ſtruck reſumes its natural State or Poſition ſooner than the 
other, and flies back with greater Force and Velocity into its ori. 
ginal Form; as ſhall be more fully proved, if we have Room 10 
treat of Vibration. 


11, Of ODOuRs and SAPOURS, 


TyRo. What do you mean by Odours 7 

PHILO, Such Bodies as excite in us the Senſe of Smelling; 
but it is more frequently applied to ſuch Bodies which ſend for 
ſweet, fragrant, or —4— Scents. : 

Tyko. What do you apprehend may be the Cauſe of thel: 
edoriferous Bodies, acting thus upon the Organs of Smelling ? 

PHiLO. It ariſes, no doubt, from exceeding fine, and inſen- 
ſible Vapours, which fly off from ſuch Bodies floating in the Air, 


and acting circularly in all Manner of Directions, but more or les 
according to their Humidity or Siccity; as appears manifeſt by f 
Flowers whoſe Scent don't act upon our Senſe of Smelling till ve 
are very near them, but when refreſhed by Moiſtures, or a {mall 
Shower of Rain, may be ſmelt at a conſiderable Diſtance. 
TYRO, Pray how do theſe Scents act upon the Organ or Senle 
of Smelling ? q 
PriLo. The Efluvia of theſe odoriferous Bodies decreaſe ac. 7 
cording to the Square of their Diſtance : Thus, if there is any " 
odoriferous Body (ſuppoſe a Roſe, &c.) placed 1 Inch, 1 Foot, 
or Yard, from me, and I ſmell it to a certain Degree z then let 
it be removed 2 Inches, 3 Inches, 4 Inches, &c, from me, I., 6 
the Scent af it will decreaſe in Proportion to the Square of the al 


Diſtance from the Body: 1xX1=1, 2X 2=4, 3X3=9, * 
* ""&, 
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Sc. fo that the Scent will be 16 Times leſs at 4 Inches off than 
at 13 9 Times leſs at 3 Inches off, and 4 Times leſs at 2 Inches 
off; and alſo 4 Times more at 2 Inches off than at 4 Inches off, 
becauſe the Square of 2 is 4 Times leſs than the Square of 4. 


12. Of LiGurT, 

TyRo. What is Light, and the Occaſion or Cauſe oft it? 

PaiLo, Light is that Senſation in the Organ or Senſe of See- 
ing, whereby all luminous Bodies are not only themſelves appa- 
rent to our Sight, but all other Objects that the Rays of Light 
act upon, are clear to our Senſes or Perception. — The Cauſe of 
Light is unknown to the beſt Philoſophers ; it is ſufficient, Tyro, 
to lay, that it exiſted only by the immediate Word, or Will of 
the great Creator.-Let there be Light —and there was Light. — 
Light, no doubt, is produced from Motion ; but then as all 
Motion will not produce Light, nor is productive of Light, it 
therefore muſt be rather the Quality of certain Bodies that are 
of themſelves luminous, and have the conftant and invariable 
Property af emitting or ſending forth Rays of Light to our Eyes 
much finer than Air itſelf; ſuch is the Property of the Sun, 
a Star, a Candle, and all Sorts of Flame, &c. See Dr, Hal- 
ley's Micrography, Dr. Harris and Rowning, and Martin. 

Tro. What, do you make Light then a Body of itſelf? I 
thought the Sun was the Fountain or Cauſe of all Light, 

PHiLO. You thought wrong then; for it is evident, that tho* 
the Sun is the moſt glorious Body of Light that we at preſent 
know of, yet it is not the Original of Light itſelf: For Light is 
produced a thouſand Ways where the Rays of the Sun have no 
ConneCtion,—Light is produced by a Candle, by every Flame, 
by a Flint and Steel, nay, even by Friction and Percuſſion, ſuch 
a3 rubbing a Cat's Back, and by many other Things, Ways or 
Methods. | 

TYRoO, I perceive my Error, and own what you ſay to be 
true; and if I underftand you, I ſuppoſe that all luminous Bo- 
dies are made up with an infinite Number of Particles of fuch 


Matter which are indued with, or have the Property or Quality 
of Light. | 


PHILO, You are right. 

TyRo. Does not Light fly with incredible Swiftneſ ? 

ParLo, Yes, it flies above 1500000 one Million ; hundred 
thouſand Times faſter than a Bullet from the Mouth of a Gun 


or Cannon, and about 750000 ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand 
thouſand Times faſter than Sound. 


TyRo, This is incredible indeed! But pray, dear Philo, 

give me a little farther Satisfaction of this amazing Swiftneſ:. 
PH1LO, It is proved by ſeveral Obſervations, that Sound flies 
about 1142 Feet in a Second of Time (but ſuppoſe 1740) and a 
2 Bullet 
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Bullet flies about 622 (but ſuppoſe 620) Feet in a Sgrond of 
Time, therefore, as the Sun is about 81, 0000 Million of 
Miles Diſtant from the Earth (which is about the ſame Diſtance 
of Half the Diameter of the Earth's Orbit) a Cannon-Bullet 
would be upwards of 31 Years in paſſing or arriving from the 
Earth to the Sun; but Light flies from the Sun to us in about 7 
Minutes. 

TrRO. How do you prove this? 

PHILO. It is proved by ſeveral Obſervations, but more par. 
ticularly by the Eclipſes of the Satellites of Fapiter ; for when the 
Earth is between the Sus and this Planet, thoſe Eclipſes will hap. 
pen between 7 and 8 Minutes ſooner, than when the Earth is in 
the contrary Poſition, for then Light has got to fly the Diameter 
of the Earth's Orbit more, which is about 162000000 Miles 
more than before. This plainly proves that Lzght is progreſſive 
or propagated in Time, and not inſtantaneous, as was ſuppoſed 
by ſome antient Philoſophers. . 

Tro. I am much obliged to you; but what other Proper. 
ties or Affections has Light ? | | 

Pailo. Many, for it is plainly proved long ago, that it is 
the very Cauſe of thoſe different Colours which appear to us, 
and are call'd by the various or diftint Names of Red, Yellow, 
Green, &c. which I ſhall tell you more of when I come to treat 
of Colours. Light allo is reflexible and refrangible, 

TyRO. What do you mean by reflexible 7 

PariILO. Reftexibility is that Diſpoſition of the Rays of Light 
by which they are thrown back, or turned from their natural 
Courſe. 

TYRO. What is Refrangibility ? 

PHiLO. Refrangibiltty is the Diſpoſition of Rays capable of Re. 
action, or being turned aut of their Courſe by paſſing into a 
denſer Medium. 

'TYRO, Can you give me ſome Examples concerning Reflex: 
hiluy and Refrangibultty ? 

Puro. I have not Room for dis, becauſe it requires not only 
Words but great Demonſtrations by Figures; but there are ma- 
ny very curious Things to be obferved in the Nature of Viſion; 
and though we ſee Objects plainly, yet they are not always in 
the very Place that we ſee them with our Eye, for ſometimes we 
ſee them by Reflexion, and ſometimes by RefraQtion, 

TyRO. Why, how can this be! — What, if I ſee an Objed 
Nach in a certain Place, am I to be convinced it is not in that 

ace? 
 PH1L0. I hope ſo; ſor if it be made appear that you are de- 

eived, certainly you would not dare to deny Truth itſelf upon 
Xperiment. , 7 

Txao. Pray then tell me bow this is. 2 

HILV, 
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PaiLo, We are deceived many Ways by the Laws of Re- 
flexion, and Things appear to us not as they really are, For 
Inſtance, take a Tub, whoſe Sides are ſtrait, and in the Middle 
on the Bottom lay a Shilling, or any other viſible Object, then go 
backwards ſo far that you can but ſee the Object, there ſtand 
while another Perſon fills the Tub above half full with Water, 
then you will not ſee the Shilling where you ſaw it at firſt, but it 
will appear perhaps 1, 2, 3, 4, or 10, 1a, or 20 Inches further 


than it did beſore: (This is according to the Largeneſs of the Tub 


and Quantity of Water.) Or others, if you walk fo far back- 
ward before the Water is poured in, ſo that you cannot ſee the 
Shilling on account of the Edge of the Veſſel or Tub; then let 
it be filled as before, and you will ſee the Shilling quite plain, 
but it will not appear to be in the Middle of the Tub where it 
really is, but will appear as if it were m_ Inches further from 
you, and toward the further Side of the Veſſel. 

TrRO. This is very 3 4 pray what is this owing to? 

Px1L0. From Rays, or from a Ray of Light which paſſes 
from the Shilling towards the Surface of the Water, but there, 
meeting with the Air, is refracted out of its Courſe, and ſtrikes 
the Eye; and as all Bodies are ſeen in a ſtrait Line, ſo you will ſee 
the Object, but yet not in its Place. From this very Thing, or 
on the Account of Reflexion and Refraction, the Sun is ſeen every 
Day, Morning and Evening; above the Horizon, when he is really 
below, or had been below it 33 Minute upon a mean Rate daily. 

TY&o. I ſuppole then you mean thus, that though the Sun is 
really ſet, his Rays ſtrike againſt the Atmoſphere, and from 
thence are refrafted and pals to the Eye of a Spectator then upon 


the Earth, and as Objects are ſeen in right Lines, a Spectator 


on the Earth will then ſee the Sun appearing above the Hoxizon, 
when he is really below it. | 

PxriLO. Yes, I do. 

TyRro, What elſe is to be obſerved from Reflexion of the 
Light, or the Deception of Sight in viewing Objects? 

HILO, Ves, tis worthy Notice to obſerve, that if an Bye 
were placed perpendicularly over the Shilling which we were juſt 
now ſpeaking of in the Veſſel of Water, the Spectator then will 
not ſee the Shilling or Object at the Bottom of the Tub as it real- 
ly is, but it will ſeem elevated perhaps one third, perhaps half 
the Depth of the Water, as if the Water bote it up, and yet we 
are ſenſible the Shilling is at the Bottom. | 

TyRO. This is very pretty indeed: I intend to try this ſmall 
Experiment the firſt Opportunity, 

PH1LO, Do ſo; but firſt, if you can, conſult Martin's Philoſo- 
ply, p. 67 and 69, and Rowwning's Philoſophy, Part III. p. 100 
and I 34. 

TYRo, I heartily thank * * FPhilomat hes; permit me 
to 
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to aſk you one Queſtion more concerning Light, and I will have 
done: If Light flies thus ſwift, and ſpreads itſelf every Way with 
ſuch incredible Velocity, muſt not the Particles be ſurprizingly 
ſmall ? 

Px1LO. Beyond Conception; for tis computed by the beſt 
Philoſophers, that there flies out of the End of the Flame of 1 
burning Candle in a Second of Time (wiz. in a Moment) ten 
thouſand Million of Times more Particles of Light than there are 
viſible Grains of Sand contained in the Bulk of the whole Eaith; 
the Particles or Number of Grains of Sand being computed to be 
only 100000000000000000000000000000000, the other, as I 
ſaid before, ought to have 10 more cyphers added, 

TyRo. I'm amaz'd! This is indeed paſt Conception! — 
Great God, how infinite are thy Works! How ſtupendous are 
thy Power and Greatneſs! — 

Pr1Lo. I'm agreeably ſurprized at your Afﬀtoniſhment, and am 

lad you have ſuch a Notion of the Wiſdom and Knowledge of 
God: For moſt certain it is, that though God has given Angels 
and Men great Knowledge in many Things, and has kindly con- 
deſcended to reveal ſomething of himſelf to us, yet the Know. 
ledge of all created Beings put together (you ſee) falls infinitely 
more ſhort of the Knowledge of God himſelf, than the ſmalleſt 
Particle of Light compared in Size with all the Bodies of the Uni- 
verſe collected together in one Maſs. And though I dare be 
bound tc ſay, that even the whole Earth would not contain the 
Number of Figures of the Difference between one of theſe incon- 
ceivable Particles of Light, compared with ſuch an enormous Bulk 
of Matter; yet a Compariſon may be made between all finite 
Things, but who can comprehend, or who can compare with 
Senſe or Propriety the Knowledge of the Creature with the Crea. 
tor! ——See Job Chap. xxvi. Verſe 6. to the 14th, alſo Ecclel, 
Chap. xxxix. and the 6 laſt Verſes. | 
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13, Of COLOURS, 


TyRo. What do you mean by Colours ? 
PRI o. Colours are thoſe Qualities of certain Bodies which ad- 
mit of certain Rays of Light, ſo diſpoſed as to reflect them back 
upon the Organs of Sight, ſo as to cauſe in us the Senfatinn of 
different Colours, : 

TYRo.. You ſeem then to hint as if the Cauſe of Colours pro- 
ceeds from the Rays of Light. | 

ParLo. It is very evident, that there would be no Colour at 
all without Light; and 'tis as evident that all Colours proceed 
from the Rays of Light, becauſe in thoſe Rays are contained all 
the primary, pure original Colours. 

TIRO. Pray explain ihis more fully to me, for I do not quite 
apprehend you, f 
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Pa1LO, It is obſerved, that there are different Species of Rays 
of Light, which have different Degrees of Refrangibility, in paſ- 
fing from one Medium to another, and according to this Refran - 
| (wy 6 or Diſpoſition, they act upon us ſo as to cauſe red, green, 
blue, &c. 

TYRO, This is very ſtrange ; but I am not fully ſatified yet, 
why ſuch Colours appear to us under ſuch Names as red, green, 
Sc. except I can have a more ſufficient Proof of it: You'll ex- 
cuſe the Freedom, Philomathes, I make no doubt; for you de- 
ſired I would not be backward in aſking Queftions ; and your 
Charge to me was always to be ſatisfied with, and clear in all 
your kind Inſtructions. 

PHiLO, I own it, and I am pleaſed that you do ſo much Juſ- 
tice to yourſelf, Obſerve then, there are certain Species of the 
Rays of Light, each is ſo diſpoſed to excite jn us the Idea of a 
different Colour. 

TYRO. What do you call the principal or primary Colours, 
from whoſe intermediate Spaces the other Variety may be pro» 
duced and accounted for ? 

PHiLo. The Rays of Light being refracted, will produce, 
1. Red, 2, Orange, 3. Yellow, 4. Green, 8. Blue, 6. Indico, and 
7, Violet, and theſe colours are diſtinguiſhed according to the 
Refrangibility of the Rays. Thus the leaſt refrangible Ray will 
appear red, and the greateſt refrangible Ray will be the very 
deepeſt Violet, and the intermediate Colours between them will 
be the other Colours before - mentioned, or a Mixture of thoſe 
different Colours approaching, more or leſs, to each Colour, ac- 
cording to the neareſt or fartheſt refrangible Ray. 

TYRoO. Sir, I am obliged to you, and I perceive my Miſtake, 
for I uſed to think that Colours were natural to certain Bodies; 

but now I plainly fee that they appear fo, according to the diffe- 
rent Rays of Light painted upon, or capable of being received 
by them to cauſe ſuch Colours to effect our Sight. 

PHILO.. You are right; but I will ſatisfy you further by an 
Experiment, which you may try at any time. That is, only to 
make a Lather with Soap and Water, then take a Pipe (that we 
commonly ſmoke in) and fill the Bowl full, and gently blow at 
the End, and you will find Bubbles ariſe which you may blow off 
W at Pleaſure (as Children do) or ſuſpend them on the Top of the 

Bowl; then let two, three, or more Perſons carefully oblerve the 
different Colours of thoſe Bubbles as they ariſe from the Bowl of 
the Pipe (which is ſuppoſed to be done when the Sun ſhines) and 
WT they will perceive firſt Red, then perhaps Blue, and by a Continu- 


appear Orange, Green, Blue, Violet, and in ſhort here and there all 


Manner of Colours, then will appear for a while a Ye/lorw, then 
Vie, and at laſt a Sort of Black. 


B b 2 TYRO, 


ance of blowing or raiſing the Bubble, or deprefling it, then will 
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TYRO. You are very obliging, my dear Philomathes, but fince 
you have mentioned Black and White, pray give me ſome Account 
of them, for I'm at a Loſs how to define them. 

PutLo. Black and White are never reckoned among the prima. 
ry Colours; becauſe Black cannot with any Propriety be called a 
Colour, it being a Deprivation of all Light, for the Subſtance ab- 
forbeth or ſucks up all the Rays, and therefore can reflect none. 
Now White may be called a Colour, becauſe in this are compre. 
hended all the primary Colours in one. 

TYRo. I don't underſtand this, Sir, at all; what if I mix all 
the Colours together would they be White ? 

PHriLo. Doubtleſs they would. | 

TyRo. Pray Philomathes, give me a Demonſtration, | 

PHaiLo. I could prove it to you by many Experiments, but this 
one will be ſufficient to convince you, and being very eaſy you 
may try it at Leiſure. 

It is found by Experience, that any Body being divided into 
360 equal Parts on which the aforeſaid Colours fall, that the 


 Ked Colour will take up 45 Degrees or Gradations of ſuch Parts; 


Orange 27; Yellow 48; Green 60; Blue 60; Indico 40, and 
Violet 80 = in all to 360. Now, take a Wheel, and paint the 
Circumference with 45 of Red; 27 of Orange Colour, &c. as 
aforedirected; then let the Wheel be turned very ſwift round, 
and none of theſe Colours will be ſeen, but the whole Circumfe- 
rence will appear as if it were painted over with the very telt 
Milte. 

TYRo. Vaſtly eaſy to try, and very ſurprizing to conſider; 
but ſuppoſe I do not divide the Circumference juſt in the Man- 
ner or Proportion you directed; how then? 

PHLO. Then you will not have a perfect White, nor will you 
have any one of the Colours before mentioned, but a Variation. 
of Colours according to the Proportion of each Colour promil- 
cuouſly laid on, which will partake part of one Colour, part of 
another, like the Bubble blown out of the Tobacco Pipe. It 
you would be fully ſatisfied in this Theory of Colours, ſee Dr. 
Harris's Lexicon, Derham's and Rowning's Philoſophy. 


14. Of SOUNDS, 


TyRoO. What is the Cauſe of Sounds ? 

PriLo, Sounds are Cauſes by the undulatory Motion of 
the Air when the Particles thereof are put in Motion by a Stroke 
on Bodies, which cauſes firſt of all a tremulous Motion in them, 
and then by Means of the undulatory Motion of the Air beats 
upon the Tympanum or Drum of the Ear, and affedts the Nerves 
in ſuch a Manner fo as to cauſe in us this Senfation. 

TyRo, How is it proved, that Air is the principal Cauſe af 


Sounds ? 2 
Pailo, BY 
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Prx1L0. Several Ways, but by none more than by the Expe- 
riment of the Air-Pump ; for a (mall Bell may be heard a great 
Diſtance. before the Air is exhauſted, but when itis put into the 
Receiver, and the Air exhauſted, you can then ſcarce hear it, 

Tyx0. I think if I remember you told me that Sound flies 
about 1100 Feet in a Second of Time, that is, x Million 3 Hun- 
dred and 20 Thouſand Yards, or 7500 Miles in an Hour, which 
is about 8 Hundred Thouſand Times leſs in Velocity than Light. 

PHiLo. I did fo, and why do you. repeat this again? 

Tro. I cannot help it; when I think of the Velocity of 
Light being ſo incredibly ſwift : I aſk pardon ; but pray how far 
are Sounds in general to be heard ? 

PHILO, It has been aſſerted, that Sozxds continued or repeated 
have been heard at an incredible Diſtance. Thus Mr. Clare at- 
firms, that he heard the Watch - Word, (wiz. All is well) call'd 
by the Centinel from Old to New Gibraltar, which is upwards of 
10+ Miles; and Dr. Hearne aſſerts, that in the Year 1685 Guns 
fired at Stockbolm were heard 180 Miles; and in the Dutch War 
1672, they were heard near 200 Miles, 

TrRO. I could never have thought Sounds could have been 
heard ſo far: But pray is there not a Difference between Sound 
flying before the Wind, and againſt it? 

PHriLO, There is, hut not ſo much as ſome Perſons imagine. 

TyYRo, Does not Sound fly equal Spaces in equal Times? 

Pull o. Yes it does, whether in Summer, or Winter, Day, 
or Night ; but then the Sound is not always equally ſtrong, nor 
ſo full upon our Ears, for no doubt but the Strength of Wind for 
and againſt, and alſo a thinner or denfer Air will cauſe a Diffe- 
rence in this Reſpect; but yet not ſo much as is ſuppoſed in com- 
mon. . pr 
TYRo, I'm ebliged to you, Philomathes ; but pray give me 
Leave to aſk you how it happens, that ſome Sounds are ſo agree- 
able and harmonious, while others are ſo diſſonant and diſa- 
greeable ? | 

PuiLo, Your Queſtion, Tyro, is very difficult to anſwer, on 
Account of the Prolixity which it naturally requires; and not 
only this, but even on the Account of the Words agre-able and 
diſagreeable ; for you are to know for a Certainty, that that Sound 
which is now diſagreeable may the next Minute become very 
agreeable to you. 

TYRO, How can this be? 

PHiLo, It is fo indeed, according to what other Tone or 
Sound it is accompanied with, 2 

Tro. You ſpeak of Sounds relating to Mu/ic, 1 perceive, 

Pa1Lo, I do fo. 

TYRo, I wiſh you would give me ſome Account of the Na- 
zure and Paſſages of Muſical Sounds. 
Bb 3 
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PHiLO, That I ſhall do under the Word Maſic. 

TYRO. Pray then before you leave this Head, tell me the 
Cauſe of Echoes, or why Sounds ſometimes anſwer back or repeat 
the ſame Word? 

PH1L0. An Echo is cauſed by the vibrating Air being abrupt- 
ed in its Paſſage. For, as the Air rolls or paſſes along like a 
Wave, it often meets with various Objects, and by ſtriking 
againſt them, is reflected back to us, and cauſes new Vibrations, 
which (if the Object lies in a proper Situation) return to us and 
repeat the ſame Tone, Sound, or Word, as was firſt given, not 
enly once, but ſeveral Times. | 

TYRo, This is very natural indeed, and eaſy to be conceived. 

PHi1Lo, I told you that ſometimes Words are repeated ſeveral 
Times, but I have myſelf been in Places that would repeat 8, 10, 
or 12 Times over your Name, if I had called you once very loud, 

TYRO-. That's very extraordinary. 

Pio. Not at all; for it is affirmed, that in Woodflock Park 


near Oxford, there is an Echo, which will echo or repeat 16 or 17 
diſtin Syllables any Time of the Day, and from 1 at Night to 


4 in the Morning it will repeat 20 Syllables, or a Monoſyllable 
20 Times over, | 

Trao. But pray what is the Reaſon that it repeats more by 
Night than by Day ? 

PH1Lo. Becauſe the Air being more denſe the Vibrations are 
flower, and of Conſequence a Repetition of more Syllables to 
be heard. See Dr. Plot's Hiſtory of Oxſordſbire, and Dr. Harri 
under the Word Echo. PAR 


SE'C F. VIE 
Of Wind, Rain, Hail, Freſs, Snow and Ie. 


1, Of the WIND. 


TyRo, What is Wind? 

Pull o. A great Motion, Stream, or Torrent of Air. 

TrRO. From what does this arile ? 

PHILO. From many Cauſes, but tis chiefly believed to ariſe 
from the ſwift and rapid Rotundity of the diurnal Motion of the 
Earth round its Axis, which leaves the Fluid and refined Par- 
ticles of Air behind ; and then they uſher or break forth at cer- 
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it is certain that the Air being turned out of its proper Order or 
Equilibrium; ſome Part thereof is put into greater Agitation 
than others, ſo as to produce a Stream of Air, a Storm or high 
Wind, 

TrRO. But pray is not the Wind. more regular in ſome Parts 
ef the Globe than others? 
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Trac. Are there not different Sorts of Winds pray? 


PaurLo, Yes; there are common or accidental Winds, 2 gene- 


ral Trade Winds, and 3 periodical Winds, called or named Mon- 
ſoons by Lord Bacon. 3 

Tro. What do you mean by trading Winds? 

PriLO. They are ſuch as blow from one Quarter; thus in the 
Atlantic Ocean, they blow from the North-Eaſt, or about North- 
Eaſt to 30 Degrees Latitude on the North-Side of the Equa- 
tor; and in the Ethiopic and Indian Oceans, and great South-Sea, 
they blow from South-Eaft about the South · Eaſt for about 30 
Degrees Latitude on the South-Side of the Equator. 

yRO. What is the Property of the Mon/oons, or ſhifting pe- 
riodical Trade Winds ? 

PHr1Lo, They are ſuch which blow, ſome 3 Months one Way, 
and three the other; but the moſt regular or noted Moxſoons are 
thoſe which blow 6 Months one Way and 6 the other. 

TYRoO, Pray where is this, and what Time of the Year is it? 

PHiLo. The Monſoans blow from the S. W. to the N. E. from 
April till the Beginning of October, in or about zo Degrees Eaſt 
Longitude at the Equator, upon the Eaſtern Coaſt of Africa, paſ- 
fing from the Eaſtern Ocean eroſs the Arabian Sea, and then from 
September till March, they return and blow S. W. But below 
the Bay of Bengal, as alſo about xo Degrees on the South-Side of 


TyRO. This is very ſtrange z but I ſuppoſe there is no imme- 
diate accounting for it. . 

PHILO, There are ſeveral Reaſons to be given, why it may be 
fo; ſuch as when the Sun paſſes the Equator Northward, he no 
doubt begins to refreſh and warm thoſe Countries, and the Air 
being leſs rarified by the Heat of its Beams becomes more pon- 
derous, and poſhbly may cauſe or carry with them ſuch a Motion 
of the Winds; and then, in the Return to the South the other 
half Year, cauſe the Monſoons alſo to return with them. There 
are ſeveral other ſuppoſed Reaſons ; but as they are not capable 
of ſo clear a Demonſtration as many other Things, muſt be left to 
future Time for further Diſcoveries. 

TYRo, What Degree of Velocity has Wind in general? 

PuiLo. Dr. Derbam and many others have plainly proved, 
that a gentle Breeze or a very call Wind does not move above 
1 Mile an Hour; a briſk Wind flies from 1.5 to 30; in a Storm 
from 30 to 50, and in a very great Storm from 50 to 60 Miles 
an Hour, —— See Dr. Derbam, Dr. Harris, Rowning and Mar- 
lin; but particularly Lord Bacon's Hiſtory of the Wind, and the 
Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne, 183. 5 


2. Of Rain, Hail, Froft, Snow, &e. 
TyRo, What is Rain? ; 
Pull o. Water deſcending from the Clouds, and being broken. 


the India Ocean, they blow 3 Months one Way and 3 the other. 
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by the Reſiſtance of the Air, falls upon the Earth in ſmall oe 
great Drops, according to the Quantity contained in the Clouds, 
and. is more or leſs in the Velocity of its Deſcent, according to 
the Weight thereof, or being driven by the Wind, &c. 
TrRO. Is not Dew like Rain, or has it not the Properties ? 
PHIiLO. It has; but in this they differ, that whenever the 
Water in the Clouds is heavier than the Air, it rains; but Dew 
being a moiſt, inſenſible Miſt raiſed by the Heat of the Earth 
after Sun-ſet, aſcends like a Fog; but meeting with a colder 
Air falls in ſmall Drops on the Ground, and is ſo very fine in its 
2 as to reſt even on the very Tops of the ſmall and tender 
Graſs. 
TyRo. What is Hail? 
PHIiLO, Rain congealed more or lefs, according to the Height 
of the Clouds and the Coldneſs of the Region, Some Authors 
differ in their Opinions concerning it ; the one aſſerts it is frozen 
in the Clouds before it deſcends ; and others ſay, it is congealed 
in its Paſſage, | 
TYyRo, What is Froft? 
PHiLo, That State or Condition of the Air which becomes ſo 
exceeding cold ſo as to freeze Water, or by which the Motion 
and Fluidity of Liquors are ſuſpended, and become thick and 
frozen. Some ſay it ariſes from Salt ſaline Particles of Air 
which are ſo ſharp pointed as to fix or inſinuate themſelves into 
the Pores of Water, and make hard the ſuperficial Parts, and 
when increaſed becomes more and more a thick Ice. But, ſtrict. 
ly ſpeaking, 'tis the moiſt Surface of the Earth being encruſted, 
which = call Froft, and the cryſtalixed Superfices of the Water is 
called Ice. 
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r.. 
Of Meteors, Thunder, Lightning, Thunder« Bolt, &c. 


Tt. Of METEORsS and VAPOURS, 


Trxo. What do you call Meteors, and what are the Cauſe 
of the different Sorts ? 

ParilLo. Meteors are mixt, changeable, moveable, and imper- 
fe& Bodies, formed by Damps, Heats, and ſpirituous Exhalz- 
tions out of the common Elements, ſome of which are very high 
in the Air, and other here and there upon, or very near the Sur- 
face of the Earth: There are ſeveral Sorts, 1ſt. Fiery Meteors, i 
compoſed of Fat, Salt, and ſulphureous Exhalations, which ar: 
kindled in the Region of the Air, by violent claſhing together it 
nitrous Air. 2. Airy Meteors, theſe are ſuch as are produced 
from the Wind only, which often cauſes very odd Appearance 
in the Clouds, in Shape and Order, 3dly. Watery Meteors, R 
thele, are ſuch as proceed from Yapours, then theſe Nen tum 
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eften to Mi, theſe to Clouds, and Clouds to Rain, as was ſaid 


before, | 

Tyko. Pray, Sir, what do you call Yapours ? 

PuiLo. Small Particles of any Fluids ſeparated or diſſipated 
by Heat, which naturally aſcend into the Air, or by Exhalation is 
diawn off from the Surface, or otherwiſe is forced up by Heat 
under the fluid Body, ſo as to cauſe a Steam, which in ſome 
Caſes may be called a Vapour, becauſe the Liquor is evaporated 
or drawn off, 

Tro. I underſtand you; and I have often admired the 
Number of Particles that fly off in boiling Liquors, which de- 
creaſe the whole ſo inſenſibly by Degrees, that few Perſons pay 
any regard to the Cauſe, and yet are often ſurprized at the Effect. 

PaniLo, You fay right, Tyro; for ſeveral Liquors will waſte 
I of the whole in one Hour; ſome more and ſome leſs, accord- 
ing to the Thinneſs or Thickneſs of the Fluidity. 


— 


TYRO. Then I perceive the Quantity of Steam or the Vapours 


are in Proportion to the liquid Surface of the Body, 

Pa1Lo, No doubt of it; for 'tis computed by Dr. Halley and 
ſeveral other eminent Mathematicians, that there is evaporated 
every Day out of the River of Thames, only in its whole Extent, 
about zo Million Tons of Water every Day; but there is evapo- 
rated out of the Mediterranzan upwards of 5 Thouſand Million 
Tons every Day; what then muſt the Weight and Quantity be 
evaporated from the Surface of all the Oceans! | 


2. Of CLouDps 


TyRo. I am ſurprized at the Quantity of Water, Sc. drawn 
off by Evaporation ; pray where does it go to? - 

PHILO, I told you before into the Air, and by a Congeries 
or continual gathering together, mix with one another, and be- 
come thicker and more Tenſe, ſo as to form Clouds of various 
Sizes, Thickneſs, Shape, Colour, Weight, &c. The lighter Sort 
flying more lofty in the Air, while others, more condenſe or 
weightier, float or fly nearer the Earth. 

TYRo. I know the Clouds fly very low ſometimes, and I have 
heard that in ſeveral Places in England, but more particularly in 
Scotland, ſome Perſons have ſeen the Clouds paſs much lower than 
the Hills they have been travelling over. 

PHILO, No doubt of it, for it is evident, that the Clouds 
ſometimes are not above th of a Mile high, which is much leſs 
than many Mountains in Great Britain. 

TYRo. What is the Shape and Colour of Clouds owing to? 

PhiLo. The Colours of, Clouds, or the different Colours of 
any Cloud, is no doubt owing to the Rays of Light falling on 
them in different Poſitions z and as to their Shape, it is eaſy and 


natural to ſuppoſe, that this is owing to nothing but the different 


Furce of Air or Wind, which drives them here and there; and 
p therefore, 


1 
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Harp, unctuous, ſpirituous, nitrous, and ſulphureous Particles, be- 
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therefore, from their voluble or looſe Texture, produce varioug 


Forms and Shapes. 

TyRO. I believe this is true, becauſe in very calm Days and 
Nights the Clouds ſeem as if they were fixed; at leaſt their M 
tion is very inſignificant to what it is at other Times, 

PHiLo, You judge very right, Tyro ? 

TrRO. Pray what other airy Meteors are there. 
— The next Thing I ſhall give you a little Account 
of is 


3. Of THUNDER and LIGHTNING, 


TxRO. What is the Cauſe of Thunder and Lightning? 
Philo. Thunder and Lightning, the moſt dreadful and dan. 
erous of all Meteors, are thus accounted for, The Air abound- 
ing (in hot Weather) with Acids, Bitumen, Nitre, Sulphur, &c, 
exhaled from various Bodies, and raiſed by the Sun's Heat into 
the Region thereof, and are there driven to and fro by the Wind, 
and being ſhut in between the Clouds and Atmoſphere ; their 


ing mixt together, and violently agitated and furiouſly acting 
upon, or ſtriking *againſt each other, . force themſelves, or are 
forced through the Clouds with an Exploſion or Noiſe, called 
Thunder, accompanied with a Flame or Flaſh, which we call 
Lightning. | 

TYR0. Which of theſe do you ſuppoſe cauſe the Thunder, and 
which the Lightning ? 

PHILO, The bitumous and ſulphurenus Particles occaſion the 
Flaſh, and the ſaline and nitrous Particles, no doubt, cauſe the | 
Noiſe or Exploſion, as plainly appears from the very Property of 
Gun-Powder. 

TxRO. What is the Reaſon of our ſeeing the Flaſb of Light- - 
ning for ſome Time before we hear the Thunder? 

Fire. Certainly, Tyro, you forget what you have but juſt 
before read concerning the incredible Swiftneſs of Light, other- 
wiſe you could never have aſked ſuch a Qveſtian. 

T RO. I aſk Pardon, indeed, and own it was for want of 
Thought; for I pereeive the Reaſon is plain: for Light flying 
much ſwifter than Sound, it muſt of Cou ſe be ſeen much ſooner 
than Sound can be heard from the ſame Diſtance. 1 

PH1LO. Now indeed you give me Pleaſure; for is it not the 
ſame by the Diſcharge of any Gun or Cannon ? every Body 
knows that the Flaſh is ſeen long before the Sound is heard. 

Trad. Tm quite clear in the whole thus far; and conclude 
from hence that tis poſſible, by obſerving the Time or Interval, 
betweeiz the Flaſk and the Sound of the Exploſion, to. tell the 
Diſtance of the Cloud from us? 


oy 
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Pa1Lo., Yes, very eaſily, by comparing the Proportion ef 
one with the other, as before directed. | 
Trao. But pray give me ſome Account of the Nature of an 


Exploſion, or wherein, or in what Reſpect you think it dangerous 
or not dangerous. 


was, then of Courſe, thoſe that know more of theſe Things than 
others do, would always take Care to avoid the Danger that they 
foreſaw. Plain it is then, that the Danger lies, more or leſs, in the 
Nearneſs or Diſtance of ſuch Exploſion. 

TrRo. I am quite clear in the Truth of this. But pray, Sir, 
what do you ſay concerning the Thunderbolt? 

Pr1Lo. I ſay, Tyro, there is no ſuch Thing as it is common] 


y 
reported to be, ſuch as a large Bolt, Shell or Stone ; but it is the 


more intenſe and moſt rapid Flame, which flies from the Clouds 
with incredible Swiftneſs immediately upan the breaking of the 
Cloud, and breaks down, drives before it, cuts off and deſtroys 
every Thing it meets with, even Towers, Trees, and even Moun- 
tains or Parts of Mountains, driving upthe Stones and Earth for 
a conſiderable Diſtance, and in vaſt Quantities, 


Tro. What other Properties has this ſubtile and intenſe 
Lightning ? * 

HILO. It is affirmed by ſeveral credible and eminent Writers, 
that it will ſometimes break the Bones and not hurt the Clothes, 
break a Sword in the Scabbard and not hurt the Scabbard, &c, Ge. 
The Reaſon ſome Philoſophers give (but it is mere Suppoſition) 
is, that the Particles of Light in different Flaſhes are different in 
the Reſpe& of their Figure and Quality, but I ſhould think it ra- 
ther proceeds from the Intenſiy of them, and their incredible Ve - 


locity; for you remember the greater the Velocity or Celerity, the 
greater the Stroke or Force. 


4. Of other MET EORSö. 


TyRO. I am obliged to you, Philomathes, but pray what other 
Phenomena of Meteors can you tell me of ? 


PaiLo, There are many other Meteors, ſuch as, 1. The 
Chaſma, or a Shining from or between the Breaks of different 
Clouds, when they juſt ſplit or part, 2. The Lampas, or Lamp 


Light is very long, and flies like a Dart. 4. Draco Yolans, or fly- 


Cadentes, or Falling Stars, which is when the more firm or ſub- 
tile Parts are burnt away. There are many other Sorts of fiery, 
ary, and watry Meteors; but none of them are ſo much noted 
as the Ignis Fatuus, both for its Shape, different Appearance, and 
other Odities. 


TIRO. Pray what is the Cauſe of them, and where are they 
molt frequently ſeen, | 


PaiLo, 


PHlLO., There is no Certainty, Tyro, in this ; for if there | 


burning in one Part only, 3. Bolis or Dart, when the Fire or 


ing Dragon, 5. Capra Saltans, or the ſkipping Goat. 6. Stelle + 
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PuILo. The Ignis Fatuus (vulgarly called by ſome Fack with 
_ a Lanthorn, and by others Will with a Wiſp) is cauſed by ſome 
fat or unftuous Vapours ariſing, which are immediately kindled, 
and by the Motion of the Air are wafted about here and there, 
on or near the Surface of the Earth, and often look like a Light 
in a Lanthorn. The meſt common Places where theſe are ſeen 
are in Church-Yards that lie flat and low, and alſo in boggy 
moiſt Ground and Marſhes, and ſometimes they appear in the 
more upland Places; but then it is to be obſerved, it is ſuch that 
border upon, or are near ſuch boggy Grounds, and being wafted 
or driven thither, they ſoon go out to what thoſe do that continue 
in the more fat or unctuous Soil, 

TYRo. You will excuſe me, I hope, Philomathes ; but pray 
give me ſome further Account of this odd Phenomena ? 

PHILO, I think, Tyro, you are vaſtly curious of aſking odd 
_ Queſtions; I really ſuſpect that you are afraid of Mr. Jack a 

Lanthorn. — Come, be free, and tell me if you know or have 
heard any Thing in particular about it. 71 

TyRo. Dear Sir! I could tell you a hundred Stories that 
my Father, my Uncle, and ſeveral Neighbours have told concern- 
ing thts, that, and the other Perſon, having been led out of the 
Way by theſe Lights ; others have been terribly frightened, as 
not to recover it for a long Time aſter. | 

PHILO. You make me laugh to ſee how earneſt you tell 
this Tale; and yet Iam a little vext to think you ſo filly as to 
think that there is any Danger in poor Jack. —See, Bro, what 
the Prejudice of Education is: This plainly ſhews us the great 
_ Weakneſs and Folly of thoſe Parents and Nurſes, who tell ridicu- 

lous bugbear Stories to Children, of Apparitions, Noiſes, Fack a 
Lenthorns, &c. which poſſeſs their little Minds with ſuch early 
Fear and Dread, that oftentimes they never get clear o. 

TYRO, What I tell you I know to be true, and perhaps, 
Philomathes, you may not have had the Opportunity of ſeeing 
theſe Things, though you have read of them, | 

PriLo. Here you are miſtaken again, Tyro; for I have ſeen 
ſometimes ten, at other Times upwards of thirty together in 
one Ground, running here and there with great Swiftneſs, and 
ſometimes mixt together as if they were dancing, then all at once 
ſeveral of them have difappeared (which I ſuppoſe was occaſioned 
by their ſtriking againſt one another, or againſt ſome ObjeR) and 
thus by their ſtrange Appearance and different Poſitions, they be- 
come a Terror to many People, but particularly young Folks, 
whoſe Ears and Minds have been too much filled with idle Tales 
of the Danger that attends theſe Meteors, 

Tro. But pray, Sir, did you never know or hear yourſelf 
that any Body was led out of their Way by the Jack a Lan: 


thorn ? 
, PH1LO, 


thy 
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P4111.0. Yes many; ſo that they have not found their Way 
Home by the Hours toge her, and gone Miles ard Miles out of 
their Way; but then, as I obſerved before, I cannot allow that 
Fack leads them out of the Way, ſo much as the previous Fear 
of the Perſons themſelves ; for when the Will wwith the Wiſp hap- 
pens to overtake or approach near them, they are ſtruck with a 
Surprize at ſo ſhining a Light, and fo diſmal an Hobgoblin, that 
they immediately in a Fright turn, or run out of the direct Path- 
Way down any Turning or into any other Field, which leads 
them quite contrary to their Home. But you may depend upon 
it, Tyro, that Reſolution and a good Preſence of Mind would 

reyent theſe Inconveniencies and Diſaſters. 

TYRo. I am clear in your Opinion indeed; but what would 
you have poor innocent Children do, who have been and ſtill are 
poſſeſſed with ſuch Notions ? 

Pa1LO. I heartily pity them, and blame thoſe that inſinuate 
ſuch Traſh into their early Minds, inſtead of Things of more 
Moment ; and thoſe who have been ſo unhappily brought up, 
and have had ſuch Fear and Dread inſtilled into their Minds ; 
You, and all other Perſons therefore, that know there is no Occa» 
fion for ſuch Fear, ſhould try to convince them of their Error, and 
diſſuade them from giving Heed to all fooliſh Fancies, and idle, 
ignorant, and inconſiſtent Stories of every Sort. 

TYRO. What you ſay is very true, Philomathes, and I ſhall 
do my Endeavour to improve my Acquaintance at all Opportu- 
nities. 

Puro. This is the greateſt Mark of a noble and generous 
Spirit, Tyro, and not only anſwers the very End of my inſtruct- 
ing you, but undoubtedly anſwers the chief End of that little 
Knowledge which the great Benefactor has ſo freely given us; 
and in nothing we can more imitate him than by freely commu- 
nicating every uſeful Thing to others. & 

TYRO. Have you any other Meteors that you can give me an 
Account of ? 

PHILO, Yes, there are many others, ſuch as the Raznborw, and 
Aurora Borealis, or Lights in the North, but I cannot well give 
you an Account of thele at preſent, 

TYRo, Pray, Philomathes, oblige me ſo far, though it be 
ever ſo ſhort, | 

PRHILO, Then I aſſure you ſhort it muſt be. 


e.. N. 


Of the Ralnboxu, Eo and Aurora Borealis, or Northers 
| tghts. 
Tro. What is the Rainboww ? 
PHILO. The Rainbow is a Meteor in the Sky, appearing ia 
the Time of Rain, or juſt after it, in the Form of a Bow. 
Cc Trao. 
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TYRo. What is the O:cafion or Cauſe of this Appearance 

Philo. It is occaſioned or produced by the falling Drops or 
Particles of Rain, by the Reflection and Refraction of the Rays 
of Light faliing upon them, | 

TYRO. What is the Reaſon of the various Colours in the 
Boo? | 4 

Puito. The very ſame that I told you before concerning Co- 
ours; that the leaſt refrangible Rays produce or paint Red, and 
the moſt refrangible ones naturally produce Blue and Violet. 

TyRO. I forgot myſelf indeed, Philomathes ; But pray let me 
alk you why ſome Bows appear ſo very large to what others do? 

PuiLO, This is owing wholly to the Height of the Sun; for 
when the Sun is in the Meridian or higheſt Altitude, the Boso 
will be leaſt to our Sight, being only a Segment of a Circle; but 
if the Sun be in the Horizon or juſt ſetting, then the Baaw is as 
large as it can be, being very nearly a Semi-Cirche. 

TYRO. This is very natural to conceive ; but pray what Part 
of the Hemiſphere does the Boxw generally appear in ? 
 PatLo. Always oppoſite to the Sun; I tay always oppoſite, 
which ſhews an invariable Rule where to find it, and as true a 
Fact that it is cauſed by the Rays of the Sun, ſhining upon the 
falling Drops of Rain. 

TyYRoO. But I have ſeen two Bows ſometimes, what is the 
Reaſon of that ? $3. ; 

PH1iLo. The RefleRion from the real Bow itſelf, which when 
the Sun ſhines very bright, and the oppoſite Part of the Heavens 
is dark and cloudy, there are always ſeen two Bows, and ſome- 
times three, two of which are vulgarly called Weather -heads. 

TIRO. I'm obliged io you, Sir, 


2, Of PaRHEL1UMsS, HALo's, @c, 


TyRoO, What are Parhelimms ? 
. PawILo, They are what are commonly called mock Suns, and 
are cauſed by Ręflection. | 
TyRO. Are they tinged then with different Colours as the 
R 1inbow is? 1 
ParLo. Sometimes they are, and ſometimes not; but Þima- 
ine this is more or le{s owing to the Strength of the Rays of 
Lebt, and Poſition of the Spectators. k 
TyRo, I think I have heard there has been ſeen two or three 
mock Suns at once. | 
PaiLo. I make no doubt of it, there has been ſeen two ſere- 
ral Times in England and Scotland; but there was (een in Rome, 
March 1629, no leſs than four, one of which was very much 
tinged with various Colours like the Raizbow, and the otheis 
more faintly ſo. 


Tro. What are Halo? 


— 


Pntro. 
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pro. They are luminous Meteors, in the Form of a Ring or 
Circle, appearing round the Sun and Moon, and ſometimes the 
dars. 

Tyko. What is ſuppoſed to be the Cauſe of Halo's ? 

Pa1Lo, As the Rainbow is cauſed by the Reflection of Light 
on the Drops of falling Rain, ſo are Halo's cauſed by the Reflec- 
tion of Light on ſmall Hailſtones; for whereas the firſt are ſeen 
only in rainy Weather, ſo theſe Halo appear only in froſty 
Weather, in rimy, thick, and froſty Nights or Days, round 
the Sun and Moon, having them for their common Center, - + 


3. Of the AURORA BOREAL 1S, or Northern Lights. 


Tyko. I ſhall be glad to hear ſomething about Lights in the 
Air, for I have been terribly afraid of them ſome Years ago. 

Px1LO. I make no doubt of it, for they are ſometimes very 
ſtriking to the Senſes, and carry ſomething dreadful with them 
when they fly with ſuch Rapidity, and ſeem to claſh furiouſly to- 
gether in the Zenith. 

Tyko. Very true, Philomathes, and eſpecially\when they look 
very angry, being tinged with Red, or bloody-coloured, as L 
have often ſeen them, 

PHiLO, What you ſay is very true; but however, there is 
not the leaſt Occaſion to be afraid of them, as there is not the 
leaſt Danger ariſing from them, as there often is fiom Lightning 
and Exploſion from Clouds vaſtly lower. 

TYRO, But what do you apprehend is the Cauſe, or what do 
the moſt eminent Authors ſay upon this Subject? 

PHILO;”There have been various Reaſons aſſigned by different 
Mathematicians and Philoſophers, but there is no Room to give 
you theſe different Opinions; but this is plain, no doubt, that 
there are certain Steams, Exhalations or Vapours, that riſe from 
Mines, Vulcang's, Sc. which are ſulphureous and inflammabie, 
and being ſo very fine and thin, float in the Air, and neceſſarily 
and naturally, according to their Quantity, Force, or Celerity, 
ſhoot upwards towards the Zenith; and though theſe Steams are 
very wide below, yet they will in their Aſcent appear pyramidi- 
cal, or to terminate in a Point at their higheſt or vertical Extents 
but ſometimes they ſhoot even beyond the Zenith itſelf, but then 
expand, vaniſh, or are loſt to the Sight; one would naturally 
think they muſt proceed from ſomething inflammable, for they 
have the very Action of Light and Lightning, except it be that 
theſe aſcend, being light and very fine, but Lightning deſcends, 
by Force and Exploſion, | 

TYRoO. But 1 have heard and read alſo, that this ſtrange 
Phenomenon is never ſeen near the Equator, | 

PHILo. Very true, and it was once a great Rarity in England, 
but now common; though there have been no remarkable ones 
(in general Extent) except thoſe in 1574, 1716, and 17273 but 
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thoſe in 1716 extended from Ireland to the Confines of Ruſſa, 
Poland, Sc. Thus much for this extraordinary Meteor; only it 
is to be obſerved, that after thoſe fiery Steams have ſpent them. 
ſelves for want of freſh Supply of Matter, there. is left in genera] 
a ſteady, bright Light in the North. If you would know the Paz. 
ticulars of the Aurora Borealis, fee Roauning's Philoſ. vel. V 
Part 2, p. 147, Cc. 
Ser. X. 
Of Tides, or the Flux and Reflux of the Sea. 


TyYRo, Of all Things in the Laws of Nature, I think nothing 
more wonderful, and to be admired, than the Flux and Reflux 
of Waters. 

PniLo. It is very true; and though the natural Cauſe is 
known, yet there is ſomething aſtoniſhing, when we confider 
inch an immenſe Quantity of Water to roll backward and for- 


ward in ſuch conſtant and periodical Order. 


Tyko. You ſay the Cauſe is known; pray be ſo kind then 
* to tell me the Reaſon of the Ebbing and Flowing of the 

ater. 

PuiLo. Tides are undoubtedly cauſed by the attractive Power 
of the Sun and Moon upon the Waters of the Ocean; but more 
particularly by the attractive Force of the Moon. 

TYR0, I wiſh yon would demonſtrate a little more to me by 
ſome Scheme or Figure. | 

PaiLo, I will, Let E be the Earth, ABC D the Surface of 


the Water round the Earth: Let alſo N , F ( repreſent the 
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Orb of the Moon round the Earth, N New Myon, F 8 Full 
Moon, 8 QQ the Sun in different Poſitions. 


Now obſerve, 1. When the Sun and Moon are in Conjunction, 


wiz. S N, theſe two Powers or Forces will attract or draw the 


Water upon the Surface of the Earth above, or beyond its com- 


mon Courſe or Order, and cauſe it to riſe up as high as A, which 


will be the higheſt Tide of all, commonly called a Spring Tide. 


2, When the Moon is at the Full at F, then the Earth will be 
between the Sun and Moon, (that is, the Moon is in Oppoſition 
to the Sun) and there will be another Spring Tide riſing or ſwell- 
ing to B, but not ſo high, you ſee, from the Surface as at A. 
Laſtly, When the Sun is in his Quadratures Q or Q (viz, a 
Quadrant or one Quarter of a Circle from the Moon) then the at- 
tractive Power of the Sun takes off Part of the attractive Foxce of 
the Moon, and therefore at C and D there will be the leaſt neap 
Tide of all. | | | 


Tyko. I am highly obliged to you, Philomathes, for it ap- 


pears quite ſimple and natural to me; but yet I do not immę- 
diately know what you mean by the leaſt neap Tide, Tarn} 

Puilo. The Realon why I call it the leaſt neap is, becauſe 
all Tides which happen between A C or AD; or between BC, 
or BD, aye called neap Tides; thoſe at A and B being only 
Spring Tides, ef CW bag 7 

TYRo, I underſtand you, Sir; but pray do theſe Spring 


Tides happen always upon the Day or at the Time of New and 


Full Moon ? | 

Paito, No, it is generally the Second or third Tide after; 
nor are the Tides at higheſt when the Moon is in the Meridian, 
but two or three Hours after; and the Reaſon is plain, for the 
Motion communicated, or the active Force of Attraction, cannot 
fully act upon Waters in narrow Rivers, and in ſho4lly Places; 
therefore do not come or flow regular and full in ſuch Places juſt 
at that Time: So for the ſame Reaſon, the greateſt Tides, as 
was ſaid before, are not immediately at the Time of Conjunction 
or Oppoſition ; for in the Ocean, or in any wide Sea or deep and 
extenſive Waters, the Tides ebb and flow very regularly; for 
it is evident, that in the great Pacific Ocean, they exceed bottr 


in Largeneſs and Regularity thole in the Azlantzc,, and in che At- 


lantic they exceed others in more narrow Seas, Cc. for it is 
ſoonex high Water in ſome Places than others, and it is plain that 
the Water riles in ſome Rivers or Places, while it falls in others. 
For Inſtance, it is high Water on the Coaſt of Portugal, Spain, 
and the Weſt of Ireland, much at the ſame Time (though it is 
not till two or three Hovis after the Moon has paſted the Meri- 


dian) by the Water flowing from the Weſtern Ocean, and the 


Mediterranean Sea; from which there iſſues two large Currents 
of Water, one of which paſſes South of Eugland, and the other 


C0 3 North 
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North of Scotland; and in theſe Tracts they naturally empty them. 
ſelves into the Jarge Channels, and theſe again into the ſmaller 
ones, and theſe laſt into the inland Rivers, Cc. from which it 
lainly appears, that the Tides muſt be later in the Day in ſome 
rts than in others, according to the Diſtance of ſuch Rivers 
from the Sea, and in Proportion to their Narrowneſs, Wind. 
ings, and Turnings, Sc. 2dly, It alſo is evident, that while 
theſe Channels and Rivers are filling, by the Time they are full 
Tide the Moon has paſſed or advanced yet farther from the Me- 
ridian; but however, this being once known, the Certainty of 
calculating high Water at any Place becomes very natural and 
eaſy, as was ſhewn before. zaͤly, It is therefore very natural to 
conceive, that the Water falls in ſome Places while it riſes at 
others; and as it takes upwards of twelve Hours between Tide 
and Tide, *tis eaſy to conceive that while the Waters are return- 
ing from the various Channels and different Rivers, there will be 
another new Tide or full Water at Sea, which meets with or 
repulſes thoſe ſmaller Currents, and forces them back again with 
Order and Conſtaney daily, only ſomewhat later, as was ſaid be. 
fore, becauſe the Moon comes later to the Meridian. 
TYro, I am highly obliged to you, indeed, kind Philo 
mathes, and I'm very well ſatisfied. 

Pnito, Town I have given you but a ſhort Account of theſe 
things. —If you would know every thing relating to them, you 
muſt conſult Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. Harris, Rowning and Mar- 
tin, as alſo the Phil. Tranſ. ta 


SECT, XL 
'Of the conflituent Parts, 1 Strata er Layers of the 
th. 
TyYRO, What does the Earth in general conſiſt of? p 


Puro. What it contains at a very great Depth or near the 
Center is, and muſt be, for ever unknown; but the great Dr. 
Halley, with many others, ſuppoſe, (and that very probable) that 
in or about its Center there are large Quantities of, or one large 
Maſs of magnetic Matter, called the Load Stone. However, thus 
far is known, that there'are vaſt Caverns, and Numbers of Re- 
eeſſes for Reception cf Water, and no doubt but many Rivers, 
which feed the other ſmall Channels, and by a Number-of Con- 
yeyances, are carried from Place to Place in conſtant and due 
Order, as the Waters upon the Surface, ſome very deep and 
others more fleet, and ſo near the Surface as to break ferth from 
thence continually, ſome in great, others in ſmall Quantities of 
running Water, properly called Springs, &c. 

Trao. What does the more ſolid Parts chiefly conſiſt of ? 
Puro. There we find variety of different Sorts of Strata or 
geil; for within a few Fathom deep in ſome Places, and but a 


few 
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ſew Yards deep in others, are found four or five various Sorts of 
Earth, ſuch as Clay, Gravil, or Sand, Loam, Marl, or fat Clay, 
then black rich Earth, then red Earth, Chalk, Coals, &c. and per- 
haps the ſame over and over again, ſome Strata orVeins running 

chaps but a Foot or a Yard deep, and for Miles in Length and 
, Breadth ; others 10, 20 or 30 Feet or Yards deep, and of leſs 
Extenſion ; but as the conſtituent Parts are known very little 
more than 400 Feet deep, how then can we pretend to account 
for the Variety of the Strata, and of the Salt, nitrous, and ſul- 
phureous Matter and Subſtance, between the Surface and the 
Center, to the Depth of about 4000 Miles ? 

Tro. Very true, Philomathes ; but cannot you indulge me 
ſo far as to give me your Opinion what is the Cauſe of Vulcano: 
Explofions, and Earthquakes, 

PaiLo. I cannot deny you, Tyro, you aſk with ſuch a Deſire 


of being improved. 
SE CT. XI. 


Of VULCANO's and EARTHQUAKES, 


TyRO, What is a Vulcano? ' 

PH1Lo, A burning Mountain, which continually emits, or as 
it were, vomits Fire, and ſometimes breaks with a moſt hideous 
Noiſe, and ſends forth or vomits liquid Fire, throws up vaſt Quan- 
tities of red hot Stones, and ſuch Clouds of Smoke and Aſhes, 
as even to darken the Sky and cover the Earth for Miles round. 

TrRro. Then I perceive that Vulcano's are not only kindled by 
theſe Combuſtibles, but are actually fed by them, How terrible 
muſt it be! | | 

PH1iLo. You would much more think fo, did you ſee or live 
near any of them, but eſpecially Veſuvius and Mount tna. 

TYRO, Can you farther indulge me to let me know what 
Part they are in, and what has been ſaid of them. 

Pr1LO, I will. Yeſuvius is a large burning Mountain, ſituate 
within fix or ſeven Miles of Naples in Italy; I ſhall rather chooſe 
to ſpeak of ſome Events and Viciſſitudes that this Vulcano has un- 
dergone. 


TYRo. I'm obliged. to you, Sir; and pray where is Ea 

ituate? | 
PaHilo. Mount Ætna is ſituate on the Eaſt Side of the Ifland 
of Sicily, and is a very high and burning Mountain, which made 
the Inhabitants call it Monte Gibello, the Mount of Mounts, Its 
Diſtance or Aſcent from Catanea is about 30,000 Paces, or near- 
ly 29 Miles. It is of a circular Form; the Circumference at the 
Bottom is about 100000 Paces, or very near 95 Miles, and its 
Heighth upwards of two Miles. It has had many Eruptions, 
VIE, in 1169, 1329, 1408, 1444, 1447, 1536 and 37, 15549 
1669, 1693, and a very large one in 1753. 
* TrRO. 
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TYRoO. Was there not great Damages done in theſe Erup- 

tions ? =, | 

. PHILO, Ves, in all of them; but according to the beſt Hiſto- 
rians, the moſt diſmal of all was that in 1693, when there iſſued 
out from it a moſt dreadful Torrent of liquid Fire (which is more 
common to Veſuwius) and burning Matter which broke forth 
with a moſt hideous Noiſe, cauſing the Earth round it to ſhake 
moſt terribly, and the Devaſtation was ſo great before it ceaſed, 
that it entirely deſtroyed x5 or 16 different Towns, 18 Eſtates, 
and upwards of 90,000 Souls. 

TYRO. This was ſuch a terrible Thing to the Inhabitants, 
_ I cannot help ſhuddering at the very Thoughts of ſo diſmal 
a dcene. 

PHILo. It is very true; but how eaſy is it for us to forget the 
Misfortunes of others; and though we live in an Ifland, perhaps 
the leaſt remarkable or leaſt known to be ſubject to Calamities 
of almoſt every Sort, yet you will find more Diſcontent and Mur- 
muring, and 33 more Unthankfulneſs and Ingratitude 
to their merciful Creator and Preſerver, than you will find in any 
Nation perhaps under the Sun, when the different Circumſtances 
of Want, Pain, Sorrow, Grief and Sufferings, are rightly put 
together. | 
| * It is too true, indeed, Philomathes, But however, let 
me alk you a Queſtion : are not Earthquakes in general produced 
from the ſame Cauſe as Yulcano's, by ſulphureous Damps, nitrous 
Matter, and mineral Coruſcations or Fire, ſhut or pent up in 
the Earth ? | 

 Px1Lo, No doubt of it, and where they cannot have Vent, the 
Earth muſt more or lefs ſhake to ſuch a certain Depth or Breadth 
as the Quantity or Force of ſuch Combultibles conſiſt of, or are 
more or leſs agitated, Thus it happens, you have Earthquakes 
on a Sudden with an Exploſion, which ſometimes providentially 


break in uninhabited Parts, and only ſhake or cauſe the. Earth to 


tremble for a Moment or two in ſuch Places as-are inhabited. 
At other Times we have, as it were, a filent Earthquake, that 


is, a Shaking only ; and this is attended with great Danger, fos 


when theſe fiery and agitated Bodies cannot break through the 
Surface, they e drive, or tear away vaſt Quantities of 
Ground near the Surface, by which Means, the Surlare itſelf, 
with all the Inhabitants on that diſmal and unhappy Spot, fink 
down ſudderly to unknown Depths, and muſt be unavoidably 
buried in Ruin and Deſtrudtion. But I think we have dwelt long 
enough upon ſo ſolemn a Subject, and ſhall only add this, that 
though theſe Things are produced by natural Cauſes, or the 
Courſe of Nature, it gives no Room at all for the Deiſt, Atheiſt, 
or Prophane of any Sort, to ſport with, and laugh at the Timi- 
dity of the more thinking Part of Mankind; ſince it is evident 
it is good to conſider, that theſe natural Cauſes are firſt ated 

upon 
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upon by a ſupernatural Hand, and therefore to have proper 
Thoughts upon, and pay a reverend and due Regard to the 
Creator and Diſpoſer of ſuch Events, in and at ſuch a Time in 
articular, cannot be bad; and if it is an Error tis an Error of the 
right Side (as the common Saying is) and therefore, Tyro, let us 
venture to ſet our Timidity at all ſuch Times againſt their Te- 
merity; let them laugh at us, and let us pity them. 
 Ty&0. Sir, I thank you for your kind Inſtruction; and have 
_ now any Thing elſe you can communicate to me worthy of 
otice ? 
PauiLO, Ves; as I have told you of the Earth's terrible Pro- 
ductions, I think I ought to preſent you with ſome more agree - 
able, 


SE CT. XIIL _ 


Of ether conflituent Parts and Productions of the Earth, viz. F/ Kh 
ils, Minerals, Ores, Stones, &c. 161/28 


TyRo, What are Foffils ? W+319 
PuiLo, The extenſive meaning of the Word Faſſil ſignifies KV; 
every thing that is dug out of or is hid in the Earth, ſome of 14s 
which are neither inflammable or. ſoluble, others are ſo. Dr. V3); 
Hill divides them into three Claſſes, fimple, compound, and m- 407 
tallic, which comprehends all Minerals, Ores, &c, but we ſhall 1 
ſpeak of thoſe by themſelves ; therefore, | A 1 


| 1. Of Fo$8$1ls. b 48 
TYRO, Is not Salt a Foſſil? | 
PriLo, Ves, and there are many Sorts, but all may be re- Fs 
duced to three Sorts, two of which are volatile, viz. acrid, which VI? 
are hot and bitter; the third is lixivious, or drawn from Aſhes. 1 
Of theſe in Order, 1. Allum, or Roch Allum, is a Foffil Salt or | 
white Mineral, ſeparated firſt ſrom the Earth by waſhing it with | 
Water. Our Engliſh Allum is in very large Lumps, clear 
tranſparent : In Yorkfbire it is made of a Sort of blue Stone, 
with Urine and Sea Weed. There are other Countries which 
produce this Foſhl, as Leige, Conflantinople, and Italy, of which 
it is ſaid this laſt is the beſt of all. 2. Borax, a Salt prepared 
from the Evaporation of Water, which runs from Copper Mines 
in Bengal and other Parts of the Indies: There is another green 
coloured Sort found in the Veins of Braſs, Silver, or Gold Ores, 
5. Eſential Salt is natural Salt between, or partaking of the Qua- 
ity both of a fixed and volatile Salt; it is extracted or obtained 
from varicus Plants, from Cryſtallix ation, or Combination of the 
faline Particles. 4. Faſi Salt (call'd a Sal Gem) is dug out of 
ſeveral mountainous Places in Poland, Catalonia, Ruſſia, Perfia, 
Sc. it is very tranſparent and very like our common Salt, 
5+ Fixed Salt is that which is not rarefied, nor will not eafily paſe 


Eg 
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off by Exhalation, but remains fed after Calcination, or paſ- 
fing through the Fire, 6. Volatile Salt is contrary to the fixed 
Salt, for this riſes in Heat, and flies off inſenſibly in Steam or Va- 
pour; ſuch are the Salts of ſome Vegetables and Animals. But 
to give you a clearer Idea, this is ſufficient ; thoſe Salt Particles 
that fly off in Steam or Vapour are called Volatile, thoſe that ſirk 
or are found at the Bottom, are called Fixed. 7. Nitre or Sall- 


Petre is a cryſtalline, pellucid, whitiſh and bitteriſh Salt, gene- 


rated from Urine falling'on Stones, and is ſometimes found in 
or under old ruinous Buildings : When it is found in this crude 
State it has no Acidity ; but having paſſed through the Operaticn 
by Fire, it becomes both acrid and acid; being impregnated with 
a Quantity of Spirits out of the Air, it becomes partly volatile and 
very ſtrong; and being mixed with Sulphur in the Air and agitated, 
it is this Spirit that kindles, or burſts into a Flame in Lightning, 
Gunpowder, &c. Sal Ammoniac, a volatile Salt of two Sorts, natural 
and artificial, The natural is fo und in Lybia, and many Parts of 
Africa; the artificial is brought from Egypt, and is made of the 
Soot of Tuſts, Dung of Animals ſublimed ; ſome alſo is brought 
from Venice. 9. Tartar or Salt Tartar, is a hard Subſtance, 
which adheres to the Side of Wine Caſks ; it is ſeparated from 
the Liquor by Fermentation, and ſome is of a white-or lightiſh 
Colour, and ſome reddiſh; the White, if good, is eſteemed the 
beſt. To. Sulphur is commonly taken for, or called by the Name 
of Brimflone ; but there is a ſenſible Diſtinction; for though all 
Brimflone is Sulphur, or ſulphureous, yet all Sulphur is not Brim- 
fone 5 Sulphur however is well known to be an inflammable 
Foſſil, it is both native and factitious, and is found in ſeveral 
Places, particularly in Sicily. The Native is of ſeveral Sorts, viz. 
grey, red, and green; the Artificial made from the Native or 
grols grey Sort 1s generally made up in Rolls, of a pale Yellow, 
and then ĩt is called Brimfone ; beſides, the Native is like a Clay, 
very ſubject to crumble and take Fire; but the Vellow or Erim- 
fone has very little Earth, but contains much Oil, and an acid 
vitriolic Salt, It melts with a ſmall Heat, very ſoon takes Fire, 
burns away with a moſt excellent fine Blue, but a very ſtrong 
and noxious Scent. There is another Sort of a fine Red, like Cin- 
nabar, very tranſparent, but is fo ſcarce and rare as to be known 
no where at preſent, but in or near the Gold Mines of Peru. The 
Green is the hardeſt of all, and is found only about Mount Ve- 
ſus, 


OBSERVATIONS, 


I 'am not willing, Tyro, to leave this Subject upon Sulphur 
without telling you. ſomething further that may be of Service : 
and, 1. Sulphur, among Chemiſts or in Chemiſtry, does not 
mean Sulpbur itſelf or Brimflone, but all oilp, re/inous, and fot 

, : Subſtances, 
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guhſtances, whether of Animals or Vegetables, 2. Sulphur is of 
excellent uſe and ſervice in many ReſpeRs, Firſt, in the Compo- 
ſition of making Gunpowder, Secondly, In whitening S IKs, 
Woollen Stuffs and Fl.,wers by the Fome or Vapour. Thirdly, 
The Vapour of Sulphur and Brimſtone will even act upon the Fra- 
thers of Animals x ſeveral Crows, Rooks, and other Black 
Birds have been made perſectly white by it, and have paſſed for 
Nature, | 

N. B. Though trifling, yet it may not be amiſs to inform the Ig. 
norant, that-it is common in London, to waſh old Walnuts and rub them 
over with Su/phur or Brimſtone to imitate Nature and deceive the Buyer, 


3. Sulphur'is acknowledged by all the Writers upon, and b 
all the Practitioners in Phyſics, to be of excellent Uſe; fo muc 
indeed, that its Virtues are not really known to this Day, which 
it ſeems is on Account of its being ſo cheap and fo common; 
but however, it is evident, that all the Faculty in Phyhcs allow, 
that it is the very beſt and ſafeſt Remedy in all cutaneous Diſor- 
ders, ſuch as the Itch, or any ſcorbutic Diſeaſe arihng in the 
Skinz becauſe anointing the Parts with its Flower made into 
an Ointment, with Pork-Lard or freſh Butter, not only ſtops the 
Orifices of the Puſtles, prevents the watry Liquor from tamting 
other Parts, but more particularly by choaking or deſtroying the 
Animalcules or living Creatures. 4. Sulphur is allowed to be 2 
great Cleanſer and Porifier of the Blood, but being apt to looſen 
the Bowels, ſhould be uſed with Caution. 5. Flores Sulphuris, 
or Flowers of Sylphur, is uſed in Medicine as a Pectoal, for 
healing Diſtempers in the Stomach, Lungs, Sc. 6. Balſam of 
Sulphur, is Flowers of Sulphur boiled with four Times the Quan- 
tity of Oil of Olives, till it comes to a Conſiſtenee, &c. It is 
counted a fine Pectoral, and a great inward, Healer. Some is 
made with Sulphur and Barbadoes Tar. 7. Precipitated Sulphur, 
called Mil of Sulphur, is made of Flower of Sulphur and Quick» 
Lime, | SG | | 
one Thing is very remarkable in the Nature of Sulphur, and 
that is, that whoever have uſed it in any cutaneous Diſorder, it never 
fails to tarniſh cr change the Gold in their Pockets; the Silver will 


look as if it were rubbed with Gunpowder, and the Halfpence will 
turn to a mouldy Green, 


2. Of other Sulphureous or Bituminous Bodies, &c. 

1. Ambey is a yellow, tran parent, gummy or bituminous Sub- 
ſtance, has a reſinous Taſte and Scent, ſomewhat like Turpen- 
tine. It is found in ſeveral ſma!! Currents, eſpecially near the 
Baltic Sca; there are two other Sorts, black and white, ſome 
fay they are natural, others artificial; be this as it will, it is plain 
that the yellow Amber being rubbed, has a powerful Force of 
Attraction 
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Attraction according to its Size, and will draw Straws, Fea- 
thers+. Hairs, Cc. at a conſiderable Diſtance, ſo as to ſtick and 
adhere to it. 2, Ambergris or Ambergreaſe, is a fragrant Drug 
of a greyiſh or Aſh Colour, it is uſed as a Perfume or Corial, 
and melts like Wax, It is a Kind of a Bitumen, ani found in 
ſeveral Parts on the Coaſt of Muſcovy and India. 3. Arſenic, 
though properly a Mineral, yet as it conſiſts of a vaſt Quantity 
of Sulphiey, it is ranked under this Head: It is a great Cauſtic, 
Corroder or Eater of the Fleſn. There are three Sorts, White, 
Yellow, and Red: ſome ſay the Yellow is the natural Sort, which 
is found in Copper Mines, and is called Orpiment, from which 
the others are made, the Red is called Sandaracha. See Cobalt. 


N. B. The corroſive Power of any of the Sorts of Arſenic, plainly 
diſcovers itſelf, for a very ſmall Quantity mixt with almoſt every Me. 
tal, renders it friable, and deftroys its Malleability, Even Silvef and 
Gold are not able to ſtand its gnawing and fretting Quality; for which 
Reaſon the Refiners dread it in all their Operations: As for Iron and 
Copper, it ſoon deſtroys; and Tin in particular, it will even calcine and 
ſoon reduce to Aſhes, 


4. Aſphaltum,-or Aſphaltos, is a dark Purple, brittle, inflam- 
mable, and bi:uminous Subſtance, found in the Aſphaltites, or 
Dead Sea, Egypt and Palefline ; from which it is called Bitumen 
Judaicum, or Fewwiſh Pitch, Some very credible Authors, both 
antient and modern, affirm, that in or near all ſuch Places, where 
' Aſpbaltum abounds in Quantities, no Fiſh can live, nor can even 
the Birds fly over the Places, without great hazard of their 
Lives, 

N. B. Nature, notwithſtanding theſe noxious Qualities of A(phalror, 
has provided for the Service of Man; for it is of great Ule, being one 
of the principal Things uſed by Engravers to rub over the Face of their 
Plates in etching, &c. It is alſo uſed with Aquæfortis, in eating out 
the Figare or Form of any Beaſts, Building, &c, 


5. Bitumen, a fat, combuſtible, oily Matter, found in ſeveral 
Places, but particularly about Babylon, Judea, or in the Lake 
Aſphaltites or Dead Sea. Some Sorts are hard like Pitch, otheis 
glutinous ard ſpread like Mortar. Some Authors tell us, the 
Babylonian Walls and Noah's Ark were built with this Water. 
6. Naphta is a ſulphureous, clammy, inflammable, and bitumi- 
nous Subſtance of different Colours, according to the Soil; 
there are great Quantities found in and about ſeveral Springs 
near the City of Hett in Chaldea, which the Turks call Black 
Maſtick. There are other Sorts found in Italy, France, &c. 
the Property is ſuch, that being once ſet on Fire, it is very 
difficult to extinguiſh it; Water making it burn with much 
more Fury. 7. Petroleum, or Reck Oil, ealled alſo Oil of 
Peter, is the moſt clear, lucid and tranſparent of all the inflam- 
mable and bituminons Subſtances, It diſtils or ouzes m_ 
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me Clefts of ſeveral Rocks in Provence, Italy, Sicily, & c. euuſed, 
as it is ſaid; by the Force of ſome ſubtercaneous Fire. It is ſo very 
inflammable, that when it ſtands ſtill in any hollow Part, even the 
very Rays of the Sun will ſet it on fre, and a Candle carried 
near it never ſails of ſetting it in Flames. 


3. Of the more ſolid Foſſils, futh as Minerals, &c. 

1. Antimony, a mineral Subſtance, of a metalline Nature, hav- 
ing almoſt all the — 8 of a reat Metal, except that of Mal- 
leability;; for Which Reaſon it is by many called a Ample Foſ- 
fl; It is found in Gold, Silver, and Lead- Mines; but it is 
more common in Tranſylvania, Germany, &c. It is brittle, full 
of little ſhining Veins of different Colours. It fuſes with ſome 
Difficulty in Fire, and diflolves in Water. 

N. B. 1. Antimony is very valuable, being uſeful in Specrla, or to 
finiſh concave burning Glaſſes, by giving them a fine Poliſh; 2. Be- 
ing properly mixed with Bell-Metal, it adds to the Clearneſs of the 
Tone. 3. It is mixed with Tin to make it hard and white, and with 
Lead to malce a proper Compoſition for the caſting of Letters or Types 
for printing. 44 Mr. — ſays its Uſe is ſo great in Phyſics, that with two 
or three other proper Things, it is almoſt ſufficient to furniſh an Apothe . 
cary's Shop, with Cathartics, \Emetics, Diuretics, or Diaphoretics, There 
are many Names indeed, but it is ſufficient to. ſpeak only of theſe that 
follow. 1. Crocus, or Saffron of Antimony, called by Farriers Crocas - 
Metallorum, 2. Waſhed Crocur, called Vinum Benedictum, being a 
powerful Emetic, 3. Putter of Antimony, 4. Regulus of Antimany, ' 
5. Tinfure of Antony, &c. &c. , 

2. Biſmuth or Mareaſſte, is a. hard, ſmooth, white, brittle, ' 
metallic Body, ſomewhat like Tin, and therefore called by ſome 
Tin-Glaſs ; it contains an arſenical Salt, and is very dangerous to 
take inwardly, There are ſeveral chemical Preparations made 
from it, and the Flower is uſed to take Spots out of the Face, 

3. Chalk, a Sort of mineral Subſtance, of different Colours, 
but more commonly white, abounding in barren and mountai- 
nous Lands; yet notwithſtanding, it is a great Improvement to 
2% by being mixt with proper Earth and ſpread upon the 
Surface, | 

Black Chalk, or Ochre, is uſed by Painters on blue Paper, be- 
ing a very fine Black. | | 

ed Chalk, or Ocbre, is an inducated clayey Sort of Ochre, nf- 
ed alſo in Painting; there is alſo a yellow Sort, commonly called 
yellow. Ochre, 

4+ Cinnabar, a red, heavy, and very brilliant mineral Stone, 
found in Mines by itſelf, but moſt frequent in Quick6ilver, Some 
lay it is only Quickſilver petrefied. Vermillion is made of it, by 
being reduced firſt to Powder, and then ground with a Mixtuie 
of Spirits of. Wine and Urine. | Aeg 
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8. Coal, or Litbantbrax, is a black, ſulphureous, and bitumi. 
nous Mineral,dug out of the Earth, and in many Places in England 
lies in Veins, mixed promiſcuouſly with other Strata, and in other 
Places in very large Beds of great Extent and Depth. The beſt 
is of a deep ſhining Black, very brittle, and yet very friable, and 
being ſet on fire, burns to a Calx, with a Mixture of Aſhes. 


III. Of METALs or OREsS, 


TYRo, What are Metals? | 
'-Pm1Lo, All ſuch ſimple Foſſil Bodies, that are capable of Fu- 
fion, and become fluid by Fire, and when cold, coagulate, and 
harden into a ſolid Maſs, and for the moſt Part are malleable, 

Such are Copper, Guld, Iron, Lead, and Tin; to which ſome add 
Mercury or Quickſilver, which is called a fluid or liquid Metal; 
others do not rank it with Metals, for its want of Malleability, 
1. Copper is an Ore, found in different Mines Abroad and at 
Home. It is of ſuch great Service in the making of various In- 
ſtruments and Utenſils for the Service of Mankind, that it would 
be ſuperfluous to ſay more of it: As to its Properties, they are, 
2. Its Ponderoſity is next to that of Silver. 2. Its Firmneſs or 
Fixity will endure the Fire longer than that of Tin or Lead, but 
not fo long as Silver, 3. It muſt arrive at that State of Ignition, 
or be red hot before it fuſes or melts, 4. It is diſſoſuble by 
Acids, Alkaline, or any nitrous Liquids or Fluids, in Salt-Water, 
and by the Dew, in open Air, &c, only with this Difference, | 
Acids turn it Green, Alkak turns it Red, and Salt in general 
Blue. 3. When fuſed with Lead or Antimany, it flies off in Va- 
pour. 6. It is extremely elaſtic, and moſt ſonoraus of all Bo- 

dies. 7. It is very malleable, and may be drawn out into ſmall 
Wire to a great Length, 8. One Grain only, diflolved with 
zoo, ooo Grains of Water, will turn the whole to a pale Blue; 
ſo great is its Diviſibiliiy. 9. Copper is found in great Quanti- 

ties jn Sweden and Germany, in which Places there are even 
Mountains of it; but it is allowed, that Hungary has the beſt 
Mines and richeſt Ore. 

„ * is made from Copper, by grinding calcined Lepis Cala. 
minaris very ſmall, and mixing it with fine Charcoal, and then incor- 
porating it with Water into a Maſs ; then about ſeven Pounds of this 
Mixture mixed with about five Pounds of Copper, aud put into a Wind- 
Fiirnace for eleven or twelve Hours, will be converted into Braſs. 
2+ Tron is a very hard and brittle, yet a malleable and fuſible 
Metal; its Texture conſiſting of Earth, Salt and Sulphur, 
makes it very liable to Ruſt, The Properties are as follows; 
1. Its Fixity is ſuch, that inſtead of fuſing before Ignition, it 

. requires not only a cloſe Confinement in Fire before it will melt 

or tun, but even that Fire muſt be well ſupplied with Wind, and 

the Iron be made (what the Smiths call) white, or weldin — 
| ore 
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before it will fuſe, run or ſeparate; and by this Means many 
ſmall Pieces are welded, beaten, and united together into one 
Maſs z and if heated to a proper Degree, will adhere to each 
other cloſer and better than one Piece of itſelf of the ſame 
Length and Size, 3. Jon, though made more pliable, and 
ductile, and more eafy malleable by Ignition or Heat, yet, it 
may alſo be made mugh harder and more brittle, by heating it 
red hot, and then ſuddenly immerging it in Water, which will 
make ſome Sorts of it ſnap like Glaſs. 4. If it be firſt heated 
and then quenched in Sal- Armoniac or Quick Lime, it will turn 
all the Particles of it quite white and exceeding brittle. 5. It is not 
only rubiginous, or valtly ſubject to contract Ruſt, either in Air, 
Dew, Fire, Salt or Water, but even becomes diſſoluble in them. 
6, It is very elaſtic and ſonoraut, but not ſo much as Copper, 
except it be when it is made into Steel, then it is more ſonorous 
than Copper itſelf, but not ſo ſonorous as Braſs, 7. Of all Bo- 
dies none are fo ated upon, or attracted by the Load-Stone to 
ſuch a Degree as hard-bright Iron, or rather Steel; and ſo great 
is the Action, Power, Virtue, Force, and Efficacy of the 


Load - Stone over it, that it even communicates the ſame Virtue 


to it, eſpecially if it be peliſhed, ſo that it will become a Mag- 
netic, and attract other Bodies very ſtrongly. 8. Iron is found 
in Mines, not only in England, but in Poland, France, and 
2 but the greateſt Ores are found in Norway and Swee 
en. 


N. B. As Braſs is made from Copper, ſo Steel is made from Fron g 
for it is only Iron purified in the Fire by Art with proper Ingredients, 
which cauſes it to be finer, whiter, and more hard and brittle, There 


are two Sorts, one called bliſter Steel, made of large Bars of Iron, 


which have Knobs or Bliſters upon them; and this Sort is uſed for large 
Edge-Tools, ſuch as Spades, Cleavers, Axes, &c, 


3. Lead, called Saturn, is a very coarſe, heavy, droſſy, and 
_ Metal, conſiſting of Sulphur, ſome little Mercury, 
and a great Quantity of black bituminous Earth, 'The Pro- 
E are, x, It is the next Metal in Weight to Gold, being 

eavier than Iron or Copper. 2. It is the leaſt liable to Ruſt, 

and the leaſt elaſtic and ſonorous of all Metals, except Gold, 
3. It is the ſofteſt and eaſieſt malleable Body, 4. It requires 
the leaſt Fire of all Metals to melt it, or put it in Fuſion, 
. excepted) and then, it appears (after the Dreſs is ſkimmed 
rom the Surface) much of the Colour and Conſiſtence of Quick- 

filver, rolls about in a liquified State like it, but does not ſepa- 
rate in Parts ſo much, and if ſuffered to grow cool does not 
paſs or run off in globular Bodies like the other, 5. Lead not 
only ſoon melts, being put in any Ladle or proper Vehicle over 
a Fire, but being continued over the Fire, ſoon becomes igni- 
X Dd 2 |  tiouy, 
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tipus, and will in a ſhort Time repreſent a Body of liquid Fire, 
6. Its Uſe is fo well known for Service, in the making of 
'Ciſterns io hold Water and other Liquids, and for making of 
Pipes for the Conveyance of Water, Cc. from Place to Place, 
that it needs no further Deſcription. 7. Lead is found in ſeve- 
ral Mines in England, Germany, and Hungary, ſometimes pure, 
| but much oſtener in the mineral Ore. 

4. Silver, or Argentum, is the pureſt of all Metals ex. 
.cept Gold, and is fovnd in ſome Places pure, and in 
others in Ore, mixed with Copper, Cobalt, Antimony, Lead, 
Coal, and other Minerals; ſome. of which is blackiſh, ſome 
brown, others grey, which is owing to the different Stra. 


ties are as follows. 1, It is the rext to Lead in Weight; 
and its Fixity, Duktility, and Malleability is next to that of 
Cold. 2. It refiteth. the Power of Lead in Fuſion for a long 


will, without great Cave, turn to a Szoria or Drots,. 3. Silver is 
not diffoluble by ary. Thing ſo foon as Aqus fortis. 4. Its Fuſi, 
bility by Fire is eaſy, yet not fo ſoon obtained as that of Le), but 
melts immediately after Tonition, 5. It amalgamates wi h Quick. 
-flver and volatilizes with Antimony.. 6. It is mor e ſonerous than 
Lead or Gold, but not fo much as Ren or Cooper, ani! may 
be draw out into a very (mall Wie. . The Chemiſts ſuppoſe 
S'lver to have ſome Affinity with the Moon, ana therefore call- 
ed Luna, and mark it thus Y, and in Heraldry it 18 cafed Ar. 

ent, 9. Its Beauty and Uſe are known to moſt Families, and its 
Nee and Durableneſe ere, ſuch, that nothine is ſo cheap in 
the End. 10. It is found in the Mines of Peru, Chili, &c. ard 
it is of ſo high Eſteem, with, all Nations, that it is not only ul. 
ed for Decoration, Shew, and Grandeur, hut even as their 
-eurrent- Coin abroad and at home. 11. "The Standard for 
Silver Coins, called Sterling Silver in England, is a Mixture 
of 17 0z. 2 d. of pure Silver, with 11. daut. of good Cops 
per, and fo in Proportion for any greater Maſs of leis Quan- 
y. , | | 
Vi is a whitiſh coloured, fulphureous Metal, found 
blended with almoſt all Subſtances. Its Properties are, 1. It 
is the lighteft of all other Metals, and the. ſofteſt of all except 
Lead. 2, It loſes more of its Weight in Fire thin any of the 
Metals, which ſhews that its Fixity is the leaft of all. 3. J is 
meſted by a leſs Degrte of Heat even than Lead, for being 
mixed together in a Maſs, and put in any proper Vehicle under 
a Fire, the Tin will run or ſeparate firſt from the Lead. 4. 
Tune proper diffolvent of Tin is the ſame as Gold, viz. by 
Aua Regia, and with Difficulty in this, but not by any 3 

4 cle. 


ta or. Bodies of Earth in which it is found. Its Proper- 


Time, yet is refmed by it; but when fuſed with Artimory, 
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Menſtruum. 5. Tia, though like Silver in its Colour, and by 
Art may be made to approach very near to it in Likeneſs, 
(Weight excepted) yet it is like a common Enemy to it, for if 
a Maſs of Silver be mixt with but one tenth Part of Tin, it 
will become almoſt as brittle as Glaſs. 6, Another ſtrange 
Ploperty of Tin is, that though it is the leaſt ſonorous of all Me- 
tals except Lead? yet mixed with any of them, according to Art, 
atly adds to the Clearneſs of the Sound, 7. It is alſo the 
eaſt elaſtic of all except Lead, yet being mixed with others in- 
creaſes their Elaſticity. 8. Tin-Ore is a heavy, ſpungeous Sort 
of Stone, principally found in Cornwall, Devonſbire, &c. 
6. Gold, when refined from its Ore, has the following Pro- 
rties. 1. It is the heavieſt, moſt ductile, pureſt and moſt 
valuable of all Metals. 2. It requires very ſtrong Fire to melt 
it, and its Fixity is ſo great that being melted many Times it 
loſes but very little of ts Weight. 3. Some ſay it is incapable 
of Ruſt, but it is known the Fumes of Sea-Salt will ruſt or can- 
ker it. 4, It amalgamates with Quickfilver the moſt readily of 
all Metals. 5. It will remain in the Fire for Days and Days 
melted, and being taken out will afterwards be found to lgſe 
nothing of its Weight. 6. It is of ſuch ſurprizing Ductility, 
Dr. Halley tells us, that one Grain of it will gild ninety-eight 
ſquare Yards ; and Mr. Boyle ſays, one Grain and 4 may be 
beaten out into an Area upwards of fifty Inches ſquare, and that 
one Ounce only may be drawn out into a Wire 274500 Yards 
long, wiz. near 156 Miles in Length. It is diſſoluble in no 
other Menſtruum than Aqua Regia, with ſome ſmall Quantity 
of Mercury, 8. It is found in Ore or in Duſt in ſome Parts of 
Guinea, Chili, Peru, &c. 


* 7. Of Mercury or Quickiloer, 

Mercury is not allowed by ſome to be a Mineral, but it is eall- 
ed in general a Semi-Mineral, and by all a Fluid. Its chief 
Properties are, 2. It is the heavieſt of all Bodies except Gold, 
2. It is the coldeſt to the Touch of all Bodies, and yet ſome 
Degree of Heat given to Waters, ſo as to make it juſt hot, will 
be ſufficient to make the Mercury burn the Fleſh ſeverely. 3. Its 
Parts may be ſeparate more to the naked Eye than any other 
Body, the Diviſibility being apparent at any Stroke or ſudden 
Preſſure; a Piece, or rather one ſmall Prop or Globule, may 
be ſeparated into 100,000 viſible Parts. 4. It paſſes off in Va- 
pn almoſt as thin as the very fineſt Air, and yet it is pure 
ercury ſtill, and may be united. 5. It is quite volatile, and 
penetrates the Parts of other Bodies, making them brittle, 6. It 
. diffolves in a ſtrong acid Menfirua, and alſo indifferently in 
Agua Regia and Aquafortis. 7. Its Fluidity is fo great, that it 
| D d 3 nt ver. 
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never congeals nor freezes. . The Ores of Mercury are yz. 
rious, the general ones are called Cinnabar, found in many 
Mines in Lay. g. There is alſo pure or virgin Mercury, which 
is found running in ſeyeral Cavities or Veins in the Earth, 10. 
Its Ule.in Phyſic is well known, and its Power and Foree are ſo 


front: that if given, or taken by unſfoIful Hands, it is preſent 


ath to ſome, and never fails to bring on a Ptyaliſm or $:1i- 
vation, with trembling of the Nerves; and almolt all Diſorders, . 


There are fo many Sorts of Foſſtis under this Denomination, 
that it would require a large Treatiſe to explain their different 


Texture and'Uſcs. We hope therefore our young 'Tyro's will 


be ſatisfied, it we ſpeak only of the coarſer Sort in general, and 


the mote fine and valuable in particular. 


1. Of the coarſer or commun Slones, 


Of thefe there are five Sorts. 1. The common Stone of vari- 
ous Sorts and Sizes, found in Gravel or on the Surface of the 
Earth in every Place, 2. Chalk Stones. 3. Pebbles and other 


Stones uſed for Pavement. 4. Portland Stone. 5. Hint Stones, 


both uſed for Buildings; the Jaſt of which is ſo extreme fine that 
it is called the Engh/b Agate, and ſome Sort is ſo fine, aſt'r its 
being poliſhed, that it is even ranked in the Order of Gems. No 
Stone will produce ſo much Fire as the black Flint when ſtruck 
againſt hardened Iron or Steel, for which Reaſon it is not only 
uſed in Families but cut into a proper Size for Guns; its Ule alſo 
in the making of Glaſs is fo. great and well known in general, 
that litile more can be required to be ſaid concerning it. 


2. Of the finer Sort of Stones, viz, Alabaſter, Porphyry, and 


1. Alabaſter, a fine Stone, ſomewhat like Marble, bot much 
' Gofter, and not ſo veiny or brittle. The beft Sort is found in 
ißt and allo in\Cornwall, being excellently variegated* with 
Veins of a pale red, whitiſh or brown Colour, upon © very fine 
and clear pale yellow Ground, It is uſed in ſmalliStatues; 
Vaſes, and Columns; and cuts exceeding. ſmooth. It is ſometimes 
reduced to Powder, then mixt with Water, and uſed like Plaſter 
of Parts. kak My 

2. Porphyry is alſo a Sort of Marble, of various Colours; 
but that of the browniſh red Colour is called the beſt. It is (6 
exceeding hard, that few Tools will cut it, and alſo is very dif- 


ficult to calcine. It is found in Egypt in inumeuſe Strata . Allo 
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- pabja,* Germany, Eugland, & c. but that found in the Iſland 
= Minorca is ſaid to be ſuperiorto all the Dalian Marble, 
3. Mabie, à very hard, fine and-turious Stone, found in the- 
rries of Traly, 'England, te. aud many other Places, . It is 
much harder than Hlabaſer, but not fo hard as Porphyry. There 
arc fourteen Borts, ſome of which are white, brown, red, green, 
lack, blue, w, veined, and variegated beyond the Power 
of Man to deſcribe; but · the Zatian Marble, called Brocatello, is 
counted the fineſt, being red, variegated with white and gold 
' Veins: It bears an enceeding ſine Poliſh, and its Uſe and Beauty 
in. Buildings, und raiſing Monuments, are well known. 

3. Of the ſmaller and more precious Stomet, in alphabetical Order. 

1. Adumant, (or Diamond) is not only the hardeſt, but the 
moſt precious of all Gems; there are ſeveral Adamants of vari- 
ous Colours, .viz- darkiſh, green Cryſtal, Sc. but the Cryſtal: 
being the moſt pellucid, ſhining, and tramſparent, is counted the 
beſt. The real Adumant has an eleAric and attractive Quality, 
and in hardneſs far exceeds all other Bodies ; for nothing will: 
cut Adzmant or Diamond; nay, even the beſt harden'd Steel 
will not cut common Glaſs, which AZamant-cuts with eaſe and 
Pieafure. - | 

As there are ſeveral Gems taken for Diamonds in Appear- 
ance, it is by this Property of cutting. other Bodies that the- 
Adamant or Diamond. is truly known and diſtinguiſhed, . See the- 
Word Diamond. ; . 

2. Agat or Achate, is a ſemi-pellucid Gemrof various Colours 
viz: white, (called the Mocoa Stone) red, green, and yel 
low ; ſome of them when cut are full of Veins, which repre-- 
ſent Animals, Trees, Rivers, Sc. and though an opake Stone, 

et have a fine and beautiful Surface; and ſhines very. much by a- 
wh reflected Light. | 

3-- Amethyſt, a precious Stone or Gem, of a purple Colour 
in general, but yet is ſometimes compoſed with,. or tinged or 
mixed with a pale red, deep red, or violet; but when found co- 
lourieſs, or by being made ſo by pafling thro? the Fire, it then 
becomes very pellucid, and equal in Value to the Ruby and Sap- 
phire; and it'muft be a Perſon of no (mall Judgment, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from a Diamond. They are found in ſeveral Parts of 
Europe, but thoſe of the Eaft and Weſt Indies are the beſt, be- 
ing the hardeſt and moſt pellucid. It was the laſt in the third 
Row of Aaron's Breaft-Plate. 

4. Beryl, is a pellucid Stone, of a pale green Colour, ſome- 
thing of the Nature of a Cryftal, It is found about the Gold 
Mines of Peru, alſo in the Earth at the Foot of Mount Taurus, 
aud in the Fopbrates, ſometimes in a Pebble-like Form, as 

others 


A 
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others in hexangular Columns, terminating in hexangular Py. 
ramids. Its Hardneſs is very near the Garnet, and its Size from 
a ſmall Pear to a Walnut. It was the firſt Stone of the fourth 
| Rew in Aaron's Breaſt-Plate, on which was engraved Napbtali. 
5. Beryl Cryſtal, called by the Lapidaries the brown Cry/a/, 
6. Carbuncle, a precious Stone of Scarlet or fiery Colour, It 
is in Hardneſs about the ſame Degree of the Sapphire, and found 
in general in angular Forms, about the Size of a Horſe Bean, 
It bears the Fire without altering, and being held up againſt the 
Sun, looks like a burning Charcoal. It is found in the Eat 
_— It was the laſt Stone of the firſt Row in Aaron's Breaſt- 
ate, | | aki 
7. Carnelian, a Species of the Sardonyx, is a ſemi - pellucid 
Stone, of a reddiſh Colour, pretty hard, clear, and free from 
Spots, found in the Eaſt Indies and other Places. This Stone 
is moſtly uſed for Seals, | „ 
8. Chalcedony, a ſemi- pellucid Gem, variegated with diffe- 
rent Colours, which reſemble ſo many white Clouds. The 
bluiſh Chalcedony is reckoned the moſt valuable, and is now rank- 
ed among the ordinary Sort of Agats, and is uſed for Seals, and 
often engraved with Coats of Arms, &c. It is uſed alſo to make | 
Vaſes, ſmell Cups, Crucifixes, and Beads, All the Sorts rea- 
dily ſtrike Fire with Steel. | 
9. Chryſolite, is a precious Gold- coloured Stone, mixed with 
een, Which gives it an exceeding fine Luſtre, It was the firſt 
one of the third Row in Aaron's Breaſt-Plate, It is called by 
the Jewellers a Topaz. It is found in Silgſia, Bohemia, and News WR 
Spain, in irregular pebble Forms, never columnar, and ſel- WWF 2 
dom larger than the Size of a Nutmeg, t 
xo, Chryſopbraſus, a- ſpecies of the Praſius, of a pale but pure 
green Colour, and is one of thoſe mentioned in Revelation, 
Chap. xxi. ver. 20, 
11. Cryſtal, a very fine pellucid and tranſparent Stone, re- 
| ſembling a Diamond, but being much ſofter, has not that 
Luſtre, Cryſtal is found on the Top of high Mountains, in 
various Places and different Shapes; ſome being columnar, with 
double Pyramids, others pentangular and hexangular, Cc. 
132. Diamond, (lee Adamant) the moſt precious, pellucid, and 
valuable of all Gems, They are found in the Iſle Borneo, and 
in ſeveral other Places in the Eaſt and Weſt Irzdies, in various 
Sizes and Shapes, but generally very ſmall, the largeſt (which 
' ſeveral Authors agree is not ſo large as a Walnut) is ſaid to be 
in the Poſſeſſion of the Great Mogul; it weighs about 280 Ca- 
rats, and is worth about 480000 Pounds Sterling. 
13. Emerald, (or Smaragdus ) a precious tranſparent Stone, of 
a fine green Colour, and next in Hardneſs to the Ruby, * 
| m 
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: for Beauty none exceeds it; This Stone is found both in the 
| Raſt and Weſt Indies, in various Shapes and Sizes. It was the 
firſt Stone in the ſecond Row in Aaron's Breaſt-Plate, | 
14. Hyacinth, or Facinth (Rev. * XXi, ver. 20.) is 2 
cious Stone, of the Carbuncle Sort, of a ſme red Colour A= 
to the Flower of the ſame Name) but has not that Luſtre, nos 
appears ſo ſtriking to the Eye as Gems in general. The Jew+ 
 ellers divide them into four Sorts, wiz, 1. Hyacintbala Belle, a 
Sort of a Flame 'or' faint red mixed with yellow. 3. Amber 
— mixed with a light yellow and red. 3. Saffron 
ly 


atinth, is parily yellow and red, but not clear; and, 4. X 
Rubacella, Which is a fine, deep red, mixt d with yellow. The 
firlt of theſe is found in the Eaſt and Weit Indies, the laſt only. 
in the Ea Indies. 1 7155 

15. Jaſper was formerly reckoned among the precious Stones, . 
as appears from its being ranked with them in Kew. Chap, xxt.. 

ver. 19. but the Moderns count it only as a-ſemi-pellucid- 
Stone at beſt, and very little better than the fineſt Marble, though 
it is harder, and wilt bear ap excellent poliſh. / It is a ſtone of 
various Colours, but the Green, called Lapis Divinus, is the. 
moſt common; which is fonnd in feveral' Parts ot the Eaſt: 
Indies, There are others of varicus Shapes, »nd as for Size, 
they run from two Inch-s to a Foot diameter. It was the laſt 
Stone in the durth Row of Auron's Brealt-Plate, | 

16. Onyx, Sort of a leni-peilucid Gem, the Cotour of the 
human Nails, havirg Zones of various Colours, but not red, . 
and though compoled with: a Sort of Jiſper, debaſed with 
Earth. The higheit coloured Sort is found in the Red Sea, the 
more dark Sort in ſeveral Parts in ard about Babylon, It was 
the ſecond Stone in the fourth Row in Aaron's Brea{t-Phate, 

17. Prafius, is-a Sort of an-Eme aid, but not to hard, and of: 
a.coarler green. 

18. Ruby, a very precious Gem, of a fine red Colour, mixed. 
ſometimes with a yellow or purple, When t is found pure it is- 
of very little leis Value than the Diamond, aud very near as hard. 
It is alſo ca!l:d Sardis, from a Place of that Name in Lybia in 
Jia, whevre.the pale Sort is found. It is (vppoſed to be the fuſt 
Stone of the firſt Row in Aarons Breaſt- Place. 

19. Smaragdus. Sec Emerald. 

20. Sapphire, 2 precious pet cid Gem, of a fine blue, The. 
deepeſt t Jug Sort is counted the beit, and is in Valve rext to a 
Diamund. They are found in various Foims aud Sizes in Fegu, 
and many other Places in the Indiet, alio the Iſſe of Cen, Sc. 

1 wis the ſecond Stone in the lecond Row in Aaron's Breaſt- 

ate. 5 : 

21. Sardonyx, a precious pellucid” Stone, of a pale red Co- 
leur, a Sort of a Mixture of. the Ruby and the Onyx. <ome-- 
reckon. 
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2 reckon four Sorts, ix. 1. The red Sardonyx, | variegated with 
the Onyx. 2. The broad-zoned Sardony, 3. The horny Onyx, 

with white and yellow Zones; and, 4. The light bluiſh Sardonyx, 

with yellow or r Tones 'The Carnelians are 
comprehended in the firſt Sort. 

22. Topaz, a precious pellueid Sem, of a curious green Co- 
Jour, like the Emerald; but others ſay it is of a fine yellow, 
and for that was called Chryſolite. Theſe Gems run ſo very 
ſmall, that they are ſeldom found larger than a Pea. Ir is equal 

to the Ruby in Hardneſs, and in Value next the Diamond. They 
are found 1n the Eaſt Indies, alſo Bobemia, Silgfa, &c. It was 
the ſecond Stone of the firſt Row in Aaron's Breatt-Plate. 

Thus, Tyro, I have endeavoured to give you a ſhort Account 
ef every uſeful Thing. If your Curioſity ſhould lead you far. 
ther after Fail, &c. I refer you te Dr. Hill, and ſeveral others 
on that Subject. 

.. Tre. I am highly obliged to you, kind Philomathes; and 
now, if you pleaſe, ſhould like to know a little of Tc =_ 

Pune. I am ready to anſwer yo., Tyre, 
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PART V. 
Of THE OL O G *. 
e 


AT is Theology ? | 
PailLo. Theology fignifies Divinity, and is that 
Bcience, whoſe Doctrine treats of, and inſtructs us in the Know- 
ledge of God and the Practice of Religion. 
= TrYro. Into how many Parts is Theology divided? 
Puro. Into five, wiz. Natural, Supernatural, Moral, Pofi« 
ive, and Scholaſtic. 4 

Tro. What do yon mean by natural Theology? 

ParLo, Natural Theology is that which treats of the Exiftence 
of God, and the Works of Creation, as far as is diſcovered by 
the Light of Nature. | 

= Tryzo. What is fupernatural Theology ? | 

Pay1Lo. Supernatural Theology is the Will of God commu- 
Wnicated or revealed to Mankind by Revelation, by which we 
not only know more of God than by natural Reaſon only, but 
are more particularly bound by Obligation to perform our Du- 
Wty to him as a Lawgiver ; he having revealed fuch things to us 
chat never could have been diſcovered by all the natural Reafon 
: of Man, nor even by the Conception of Angels,—But I will 
| os not 
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Tro. 
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not prevent you, Tyro, at preſent, as I ſhall give ybu a fuller 


uiry, 
Y Trac. What is moral Theology? | 

PH1LO, Moral Theology is that which inſtructs us in that Pait 
of the divine Law, which tends te the Well-being of Society in 
general, and the more patticular Behaviour, Carriage, Duty or 
Deportment to each ar in particular, in the different Call. 
ings, Variations and Circumſtances of Life, either as Superior, 
Equal, or Inferior.«- This, therefore, runs parallel with the 
Laws of revealed Religion, and comes under that Head. 

Tro. What is-Pofitive Theology ? + 

PLO. Poſitive Theology is the Opinion of the Fathers of the 
Church concerning the Holy Scriptures. —Or, in other Words, it 
is that which obliges us to think of, and believe the Interpreta. 
tion of the Sacred Writings, according to the Opinions, and 


| Þe it right or wrong, 
1 Tro What is Scholaftic Theology? 
Puro. Scholaftic Theology is that which derives its Argu- 
0 ments from certain Rules of Reaſoning, and teaches us Reli- 
: — from ſome eftabliſhed Opinions, Articles or Matters of 
aith, 
TYxRo. I perceive'then, that all of theſe may be comprehend» 
ed under natural und ſupernatural Religion. 
ParLo. They may ſo. IAIN 
TyRO. But 1 ſhall be obliged to you, kind Philomatbes, to 
give me a fuller Account of natural and ſipernatural Religion, 
with Reſpect to the different Ends they tend to, 
PHILO, I will, 


SCN WH 
4 Farther Account of the Religion / Nature. 


Trao. Is Man capable of knowing God by the Light of Na- 
ture or Reaſon only ? | eo | 
PniLo. Moft certainly he is, as far as relates to the Works 
of Creation and Providence. For God having created Man 
with a Power or Faculty of reaſoning, reflecting, and conſider · 
ing; Man mat of neceſſity, as it were, acknowledge, that 
there is certainly ſome firſt Cauſez and if he uſes his Reaſon, and 
further contemplates the Works of Nature, he cannot help at laſt 
to own and confeſs the Exiſtence af. a God, - 
Tro. But there are ſome Perſons that either think not at 
all, or elſe ſpeak againſt their own. Conſcience and the very Dic- 
tates of Nature, elſe whence comes the Atbe, who, ſays there is 
no God? Ty , | PA1LO, 


+ # 


Account of this by and by; therefore, pray-go on in your En- 


agreeable to the Sentiments of the antientFathers-ofthe Church, - 
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' Px1LO. Though there are ſuch Men, who have boldly deni- 
ed the Exiſtence of God, yet there never was, nor is there 
now ſo many of this Stamp as is commonly reported: And in 
my own Opinion, I cannot conceive there can be an Atheift 
any more than I can be perſuaded that the Prieſts, Friars, Ce. 
of the Church of Rome do themſelves really believe the inconſiſt- 
ent Doctrine of Tranſubflantiation. For though it is very natu» 
ral to ſuppoſe, that every Man, of courſe, believes that which 
he himielt daily preaches up and propagates, et we daily find 
it is not ſo ; for it is often done out of a deceitful, wicked, and 
deviliſh Cuſtom and Infatuation, to ſerye ſome worldly Ends, 
or ſiniſter Views and Deſigns. 0 

Trxo. I believe what you ſay is true: But pray, is the 
Light of Nature ſufficient to convince us of the Exiſtence of a 
ſupreme Being ? | 

PaiLo. Yes, in many Reſpects, would Man but follow its 
Dictates, and reflect: For, (1.) Nature itſelf, (2.) The Order 
of the heavenly Bodies. (3.) The Power, Nature, and Facul- 
ty of 'various Animals, Gi) Their Aptitude to Man. (s.) 
The vegetable Creation. (6.) Matter itſelf, Cc. all loudly 
proclaim the Exiſtence of an almighty, all-wiſe and all- 
powerful God, 

TrRo. Very true indeed; and pray does not Nature alſo in- 
ſtru& us to honour, reverence, worſhip, and fear this our Crea- 
tor, and do Juſtice one to another ? | | 

PxiLo, Nature, no doubt, inftrufts us, that there is not on- 
ly a divine Being who created us, but that we ſhould alſo 
worſhip and adore him ; but how, and in what Manner it is to 
be done, and how Men are to act in reſpect to God and each 
ether, in what is now called moral Acts, Nature has not ſo 
well proyided for, and Reaſon alone, before revealed Religion, 
always fell ſhort of it; there being no Law previous to the 
Law giver, and 'tis abſurd to ſuppoſe one Man's Rules or 
Laws ſhould be binding to another, abſtracted from the Laws of 
their Creator. 

It is plain, therefore, that natural Laws built only upon na- 
tural Reaſon, are quite different from the poſitive Laws of the 
Creator himſelf; God having revealed his Will to Man, and 
given him Rules to walk by, to the End he might glorify God 
— enjoy him for ever, This, Nature itſelf has not Power to 
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not prevent you, Tyro, at preſent, as I ſhall give ydu a fuller 


uiry. | 
* 8 What is moral Theology? | 

Puro, Moral Theology is that which inſtructs us in that Pait 
of the divine Law, which tends ts the Well-being of Society in 
| gyms and the more patticular Behaviour, Carriage, Duty or 

Deportment to each other in particular, in the different Call. 
ings, Variations and Circumſtances of Life, either as Superior, 
Equal, or Inferior.=- This, therefore, runs parallel with the 
Laws of revealed Religion, and comes under that Head. 
Trao. What is-Pofttive Theology f - 
Pr1Lo. Pofitive Theolopy is the Opinion of the Fathers of the 
-Church concerning the Holy Scriptures. —Or, in other Words, it 
is that which vbliges us to think of, and believe the Interpreta- 
tion of the Sacred Writings, according to the Opinions, and 


be it right or wrong, 
TYRo What is Scholaftic Theology? 

PH1Lo. Scholaftic Theology is that which derives its Argu- 
ments from certain Rules of Reaſoning, and teaches us Reli- 
: _ from ſome eftabliſhed Opinions, Articles or Matters of 
ait oO | 

Trxo. I perceive then, that all of theſe may be comprehend» 
ed under natural and ſupernatural Religion. 

PariLo. They may ſo. LF | 
Tro. But ſhall be obliged to you, kind Philomatbet, to 
give me a fuller Account of natural and ſupernatural Religion, 
with ReſpeR to the different Ends they tend to. 

PHILO, I will, 


erf. 
4 Jarther Account of the Religion of Nature. 


Trro. Is Man capable of knowing God by the Light of Na- 
ture or Reaſon only ? | "er | 

Pio. Moſt certainly he is, as far as relates to the Works 
of Creation and Providence. For God having created Man 
with a Power or Faculty of reaſoning, reflecting, and confider- 
ing; Man mat of neceſſity, as it were, acknowledge, that 
there is certainly ſome firſt Cauſe; and if he uſes his Reaſon, and 
further contemplates the Works of Nature, he cannot help at laſt 
to on and confeſs the Exiſtence af. a God, | 2 
Treo, But there are ſome Perſons that either think not at 
all, or elſe ſpeak againſt their own. Conſcience and the very Dic- 
tates of Nature, elſe whence comes the Atheift, who Jays pos Jo 
no ? b | , ILO. 


Aecount of this by and dy; therefore, pray · go on in your En- 


agreeable to the Sentiments of the antient Fathers of the Church, 
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Puro. Though there are ſuch Men, who have boldly deni- 
ed the Exiſtence of God, yet there never was, nor is there 
now ſo many of this Stamp as is commonly reported: And in 
my own Opinion, I cannot conceive there can be an Atheiſt 
any more than I can be perſuaded that the Prieſts, Friars, Cc. 
of the Church of Rome do themſelves really believe the inconſiſt · 
ent Doctrine of Tranſubflantiation. For though it is very natu- 
ral to ſuppoſe, that every Man, of courſe, believes that which 
he himielt daily preaches up and propagates, et we daily find 
it is not ſo ; for it is often done out of a deceitful, wicked, and 
deviliſh Cuſtom and Infatuation, to ſerye ſome worldly Ende, 
or ſiniſter Views and Deſigns. , | 
TyYR0.. I believe what you ſay is true: But pray, is the 
Light of Nature ſufficient to convince us of the Exiſtence of a 
ſupreme Being ? | 
PaiLo. Yes, in many Reſpects, would Man but follow its 
Dictates, and reflect: For, (1.) Nature itſelf, (2.) The Order 
of the heavenly Bodies. (3.) The Power, Nature, and Facul- 
ty of 'various Animals, Gs.) Their Aptitude to Man. (s.} 
The vegetable Creation. (6.) Matter itſelf, Cc. all loudly 
proclaim the Exiſtence of an almighty, all-wiſe and all- 
powerful God, 
TYRo, Very true indeed; and pray does not Nature alſo in- 
ſtruct us to honour, reverence, — and fear this our Crea- 
tor, and do Juſtice one to another ? | | 
PxiLo, Nature, no doubt, inftrufts us, that there is not on- 
ly a divine Being who created us, but that we ſhould alſo 
worſhip and adore him ; but how, and in what Manner it is to 
be done, and how Men are to act in reſpect to God and each 
ether, in what is now called moral Acts, Nature has not ſo 
well proyided for, and Reaſon alone, before revealed Religion, 
always fell ſhort of it; there being no Law previous to the 
Law giver, and 'tis abſurd to ſuppoſe one Man's Rules or 
Laws ſhould be binding to another, abſtracted from the Laws of 
their Creator. 
It is plain, therefore, that natural Laws built only upon na- 
tural Reaſon, are quite different from the politive Laws of the 
Creator himſelf; God having revealed his Will to Man, and 
given him Rules to walk by, to the End he might glorify God 
— enjoy him for ever. This, Nature itſelf has not Power to 
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Nei. 


Shewwing that the ſuppoſed Laws of Nature and Reaſom canmt 
be binding, without ſome poſitive Law from a ſuperior primary 
Being. 


TYKR0, You have already ſhewn me, that by the Light of 
Nature only Man may be convinced there is a divine Being; 
and that if he exerciſes his Reaſon, he will naturally be led to 
think, believe, and confeſs, that this Being is the greateſt Ob. 
ject of his Adoration. 

PHiLo. Very well, I have ſo — What then? 

Tro. Why, you puzzle me when you ſaid the Laws d 
Nature are not binding to us, reſpecting moral Good and Eyil, 

PaiLo. Don't miſtake me, dear Tyro ; when I ſpeak of the 
Nature, or the Dictates of Nature only, I would be underſtool 
thus: That natural Reaſon itſelf is ſo far from regulating our 
Actions, that without there had been ſome Law or Rules pro- 
mulgated by a Law giver, Men would have been continually 
ſtriving for Maftery, and involved in perpetual Confuſion ; be. 
cauſe Nature of itſelf, tells me, I have as great a Right to com. 
mand or preſcribe Laws for you, as you have for me; and whe 
you ſpeak of Nature only, there can be no Superiority, con- 
quently then all Subordination ceaſes, all being upon a Level be. 
fore ſome Law was given; and as for the Origin of moral Go 
and Evil, Dignity of human Nature, Cc. they are not ti 
be defined by the Light of Nature, being abſtract Ideas buil 
only upon Hypotheſis, and the conſtant contradiftory Opinions 
of Men, both antient and modern, as you will ſoon ſee hen. 
after, nu 

TYRO, You are very ſmart upon me, Philomathes :—But pry 
give me Leave; — Does not the Light of Nature teach us the Or: 
gin of moral Good and Evil, and that Man being the Head d 
the Creation, ſhould act according to the Dignity of his Natur! 

PaiLo. You aſk the Queſtion with ſuch Earneſtneſs, I cu 
not help ſmiling ; becauſe I perceive plainly that you have blend. 
ed Part of ſupernatural with natural Religion; but I told you 
before that we are now ſpeaking of all ſuch Nations or Indiji 
duals, who never had, or have yet received any Laws or ſupe 
rior Rules or. Commands to walk by. a | | 

TYRo. I ſhall be obliged to you to inſtruct me further on thi 
Head; but I always thought, that Man's chief Happineſs con- 
ſiſted in following the pure Dictates of Nature, and his o 
natural Reaſon—If I am wrong, pray convince me? _ 

PHILO, I won't promiſe to do that; but I will endeayoi {iſto | 
to prove that the Dictates of Nature, abſtracted (as I fi dy 1 

| befor 
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before) from poſitive Laws, never were capable of inſtructing 
us, much leſs of binding us to this or that particular Duty ; nor 
can it be ſuppoſed, we ſhould have known wherein our real Hap» 
pine(s conſiſted, had it not been for a ſuperior Evidence, 
Tro. Can you prove what you aſſert? | 
PHILo. Very eaſily: For the Schoolmen themſelves never 
knew what they meant concerning the Origin of moral Good and 
Evil, nor = they define it: Neither did they ever agree 
| rightly concerning the Summum Bonum itſelf, though in the 
Schools of Greece (as Varro and others affirm) there were above 
two hundred Perſons daily difputing upon, and as often diſagree - 
ing in their Judgments concerning this and many other Things. 
| Tygo. What did they ule to ſay concerning Man? 
PxiLo, They tell us that Man is a noble Creature, that he 
| has a penetrating Judgment, a capacious Underſtanding, and a 
| tenacious Memory, &c. and therefore he ſhould a& according 
to the Dignity of his Nature, and purge his Soul from all Im- 
| purities; and then he will become a terreſtial God, &c, But 
hat of all this, ſuppoſe I was minded to act contrary to what 
they call the Dignity of my Nature, what then? 
Tro. Why, then, certainly you would do wrong, and muſt 
give Account of, and be anſwerable for it. 
Pailo, I thought you would ſay ſo— But this is abſurd, and 
i of itſelf a ſelf-evident Contradiftion —— becauſe Nature 
(WF and Reaſon have no binding Laws: If fo then, Whoſe govern-/ 
ing Authority have I contemned ? or whoſe, or what Law 
have I broken? I cannot then be guilty of a Fault in diſobey - 
ing a Command or breaking a Law, before I knew there was a 
Law giver ; nor can I, by the Reaſon, be guilty of any moral 
WT urpitude, without breaking ſome Law or Command, which 
was previouſly enjoined to keep. | 

TTRO. I muſt own, Sir, your Argument has great Reaſon 
Wn it, and I begin to ſee more plainly the Truth of what you 
firſt aſſerted, I ſhould be glad, however, if you could inſtruct 
ne further on this Subject, that I may be yet more capable to 
upport the Argument myſelf, and zuſtruct others. 

PHiLO. There remains very little more to be ſaid on this 
Head, except it be to point out to you the Difference between 
negative or natural Laws, and poſitive obligatory Laws. There- 
fore, from what has already been ſaid, the following Axioms, 
or ſelf-evident Truths, and Obſervations, may eaſily be deduced, 


AXIOM I. 


No Law laid down or preſcribed by any one Man fer another 
o act by, can poſſibly be binding, one having the ſame Right 
dy the Laws of Nature as the other to preſcribe Laws alſo. 
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AX IO M I. 


Natural, inherent, or intrinſic Good and Evil, Dignity of 
Nature, &c. abſtracted from the Laws of real Obligation from 
ſome ſuperior Law giver, are at beſt but Words without Mean. 
mg, and only Chimeras of Imagination, built upon nothing 

a 


_ but the ſandy Foundation of idle Fancy and inconfiſtent 
Ideas, | 


A Xx IO M III. 


Since the Law of Man, abſtracted from ſome divine Law, 
cannot be obligatory; it will naturally follow, that God az 
Creator has an indiſputable Right of Proprietorſhip ; and there. 
fore, he not only created Man fit to be ruled ws to rule; but 
has himſelf given Laws, and ſignified to us that Man mul 
of Neceſſity be ſo ruled in Subordination to his Will. Hence 
follows, 


AXIOM Iv. 


The Foundation of moral Good and Evil ariſes only from the 
preceptive and prohibiting Will of God, made known to Man; 
God having given him Laws to walk by, which tend both to 
his own Glory and Man's greateſt Happineſs ; and therefore 
no one Man * a Right to force another to aſſent to his par- 
ticular Notions, it being not only contrary to the Laws of hit 
Creator, but is alſo a Violation of the Laws of right Res- 
ſon, and a bare-faced Inſult offered to the Underſtanding. 

TYRoO. I return you heartily Thanks, dear Ph:lomathes, and 
am now fully ſatisfied of the Truth of what you have aſſerted, 


| e. k 


A further Account of ſupernatural Theology, by <vbich the Vi 
God was more particularly revealed to „ and Man mort i 
particularly bound to believe and obey him, = 


TYRO. What do you fully mean by rewealed Religion? 

PHILO. Revealed Religion is the Manifeſtation of the Will of 

od, made known to Man by Revelation, concerning $1 
Son Jeſus Chriſt, coming in the Fleſh, taking our Nature upon 
him, dying for our Sins, and riſing again for our Juſt 

a Gying S 8 
fication, 

Tyko. How was this made known? 

PuiLo. Sometimes by Viſon or Inſpiration, and ſometimes by 
ſpeaking to Man, as it were, Face to Face, communicating io 
him not only Things which are preſent, but thoſe which are pal 
and to cord, and that never could have entered into the my 
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Man to conceive of, much leſs to tell the very Time of ſuch 
future Events and Viciſſitudes, which ſhould happen or come 
to paſs to his own Church, and to the different States and 
Nations, and this with an infallible Certainty; as witneſs, Ja- 
cob, Moſes, Iſaiah, and all the Prophets, whoſe Predictions 
did certainly come to pals, as are plainly ſet forth, not only by 
the Apoſtles, who were endowed with a peculiar Inſpiration, - 
but the Accompliſhment of the Truth of ſuch Prophecies were 
well known to the Jews themſelves, and have been acknowledg- 
ed by Joſephus and many other Hiſtorians at that Time, 

Tro. Theſe Things are ſo evident, that certainly no body 
can doubt of the Truth of them. 

PaiLo. One would think fo, indeed, but yet, you are very 
much miſtaken ; for we have Numbers of deiſtical Perſons among 
us, who lead their Lives and Converſation with due Regard to 
all the Rules of Morality ; and yet are Captains over the Ar- 
mies of ſuch as deny Revelation and all revealed Religion; and 
not only laugh at all the facred Writings of the Apoſtles and 


Prophets, but take a Delight to ridicule thoſe who believe them, 


and with a ſeeming Surprize will tell you, That they thought you 
were a Man of better Senſe, than to be led aſide with ſuch bug=- 
bear prieft=craft Stories, that are ſo contradictory to Reaſon it- 
ſelf, &c. i 

Tro. Why, you ſurprize me, Philomathes: Certainly there 
cannot be ſuch a Set of Wretches mixt with the Profeſſors of 
Chriſtiahity ! | 

Pil o. Moft certainly there is; and therefore all Chriſtians 
of every Set and Denomination, ſhould be upon their Guard, 
and ſhould take Care to furniſh themſelves with ſufficient Know- 
ledge to withſtand ſo dangerous and infinuating an Enemy. 

TYRo,. Very true, Sir; but it is ſurprizing to me, that Per- 
ſons who pretend to Morality ſhould rail againſt the Scriptures ; 
ſince no Writings ever penned, treat ſo much and fo clearly of 
all the relative Duties of King and Subject, Parents and Chil- 
dren, Maſters and Servants, as they do; beſides enforcing the 
Obligation we are under (as you oblerved before) to a divine 
Law, in diſcharging ſuch Duties, and the ExpeQations of fu- 
ture Rewards and Puniſhments reſulting from the true Perform- 
ance or Neglect of them. 

PH1Lo. Iam quite pleaſed, Tyro, that you have given ſuch a 
full and ſatisfactory an Anſwer; and I heartily with you may 
increaſe in the Knowledge of theſe Things, and continue con- 
ſtantly in the Practice of them. | | 

TYRo. I am obliged to you, and I hope I ſhall never live to 
ſee that Day to be a Companion with theſe Scoffers. However, 
if it be agreeable to you, we will at preſent pals them by as un- 
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worthy our further Notice ; and therefore, I will beg the Favout 
to aſł you more particularly concerning the Chriſtian Religion, 
a8 it now ſtands, with the different Opinions of the various Sects 
and Profeſſors of Chriſtianity now among us. ? 

PAE o. I will give you an Account of every Thing as far 
as I can, 
SECT. V. 


Shewving that the Holy Scriptures teach us more of the Knowledge 
of God, and our Duty to each other, than any other Syſtems. 


1 What do you fully underſtand by the Word Scrip- 
 Zures 

Pnir o. The ſacred Oracles of God declared to Man, and 
conveyed to us by the Writings of certain inſpired Men, called 
Prophets and Apofiles. 

YRO, How are the Scriptures divided ? 

PHILO, Into two Parts, one called the Old, and the other the 
New Teftament. 

TYRo.. What does the Old Teſtament chiefly ſet forth ? 

Pio. The Old Teflament ſhews us plainly, (1.) That there 
is a God, (2,) That he created the Heavens and Earth, and 
all Things therein. (3.) That he made Man after his own 
Image, in Righteouſneſs and true Helineſs. (4.) That Man 
fell from this original Righteouſneſs, which rendered him ob- 
. Noxious to the divine Wrath, and drew upon himſelf and his 
Poſterity, Trouble, Sorrow, Sickneſs, Diſeaſes, Pain and Death. 
650 That God deſtroyed the Inhabitants of the firſt Age of 
the World by a Deluge of Water, eight Perſons only excepted, 
(6.) It tells us alſo, how God revealed himſelf to Abrabam in 
the promiſed Seed, out of whoſe Loins ſhould come forth a Re- 
deemer to loſt Man. (5.) It informs us that Jacob propheſied 
of the certain coming of this Redeemer Meſſiah, (8 N It ſhews 
alſo the Laws, Statutes, and Ordinances given by G 
Servant Moſes, for the better regulating the Life and moral Con- 
duct of the Jews, and by which were ſignified to them, under 
yarious Types and Shadows, the Truth of his Promiſe made | 
before to Abraham, their Father, concerning Chriſt, (9.) Here | 
we ſee the binding and neceſſary Obligation of Man to God, 
ſummed up in the Ten Commandments given to the Children 
of Iſrael. The Prelude to them poſitively — the Exiſtence 
of a God, from God's on Mouth — —I am the Lord thy God, 
Then he proceeds to lay before them his Will and Law, ſet 
forth in two Tables of Stone (comprehended in Ten Con- 
mandments) for their further Knowledge of their Creator, and 
the better regulating their Conduct in every moral Duty of Ho- 
our and Honeſty, | 1. The 


od to his 


uſing it upon every light and frivolous Occaſion, 
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1. The firfft poſitively declares there is but one God, 

— 1 . is 2 — Declaration of his Will concerning 
himſelf, and ſtrictly enjoins us not only to believe and adore 
God alone, but that we ſhould have ſuch reverend Regard for 
his very Name, and ſuch Thoughts of his Immenfity. and | 
Goodneſs, as not to dare to paint, carve, or form any Image, : 
Similitude, or Likeneſs whatſoever to repreſent God, much 
leſs to fall down and worſhip it : For he has declared himſelf 
jealous, and that he will not give his Honour to another, | 

3. The third informs us, chat the very Name of God is ſo | 

/ 


ſacred, that we are never to mention it but with the hig Re» 
verence, much leſs to take it in vain, in ſwearing by it, and 


4. The fourth enjoins us to a particular Obſervation of the 
Sabbath, (or Sunday) and plainly tells us, that it is God's ex- 
preſs Will that it ſhould be kept holy; and that we not only ab- 
ftain from all worldly Buſineſs, but be well employed in Pray- 
er and Meditation all the Day long. Too true it is, that the 
Sabbath is become a Day of Pleaſure, and one faſhionable 
Sabbath breaker is followed or perſuaded by another, not only 
to neglect all Manner of Duty both public and private, but even "if 
to commit all Manner of Sin in public and in private : But if (s/ 
God was ſo ſevere, to cauſe a Man to be put to Death, only for 
gathering a few Sticks on his holy Day under the Law; what 
will be the Puniſhment, or what can they expect, who perpetu- 
ally profane it under the Goſpel, I muſt leave to their owh 
Reflexion and Conſideration, 

5. The fifth Commandment is alſo the poſitive and declara- 
tive Will of God to all Children, againſt the unnatural Sin of 
Diſobedience: For herein God enjoins us not only to obey our 
Parents in all lawful Things, but likewiſe to bonour and rewe- 
rence them. And indeed the very Ties of Nature, and the natu- 
ral Obligations to the Performance of this Duty, are ſuch, that 
(without any poſitive Command) one would hardly expect to 
find ſo ſhameful a Neglect of it; but more eſpecially as God 
himſelf has ſo cloſely entorced it, and all Nations agree concerns 
ing the indiſpenfible Duty and Obligation that every Child lies 
under to perform it, without Diſtinction of Age or Len „ 
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® I would not have it thought that I mean here to diate, or find 
Fault with the Minifters and Brethren of the various SeQs among us. 
But this I may venture to ſay, that the Subject of all relative Duties 
have not, nor is not enforced from the Pulpit ſo often as it ſhould be, \ I 
For I perſuade myſelf, that were they preached upon oftner, and in a 1 
proper, impartial and perſuafive Manner, it would tend much more % 
to the Peace and Harmony of Families, and the Honour and Glory of 1 
God, than dwelling upon controverſial Points and eternal Diſputations. 
dee Pr. Biſhop Patrick, and alſo Fleeteuood's Relative Duties. 

6, The 
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6. The ſixth declares God's poſitive Command to abſtain from 
that abominable and deteſtable Sin of Murder; and under this 
may be eaſily perceived, that all indirect Means taken to deſtroy 
our own or the Health _ of others, either by Drinking, De. 
bauchery, Vexations, &c. come in ſome Meaſure within the 
Limits of this Command, and are a Breach thereof. 

7. The ſeventh Commandment tends to promote Chaſtity; 
Adultery, and all Uncleanneſs, being poſitively forbid by God, 
it being contrary to his Nature, and therefore the more chaft; 
and ſober we are, the nearer we approach to our Creator, 

8. The eighth forbids very ſtrictly the Sin of Theft; that we 
are not to rob our Neighbour of his Property, by ſtealing from 
his Perſon, Houſe, or Premiſes, any Part of his Goods or Ef. 
fects. It alſo binds us to abſtain from all Manner of Pilfering, 
all Frauds, Monopolizings, and Over-reachings. 

9. The ninth Commandment is net only a poſitive and ſtrid 
Charge againft the Sins of wilful Lying, falſe Witneſs, and 
corrupt Perjury, but even againſt the Sins of Uncharitableneſs 
and Detraction. For we are herein required to abſtain from al! 
fly Infinuations, and ſpeaking privately againſt our Brethren, 

back-biting them, and robbing them of their Character, good 
Name, and Reputation; and we are allo to take Care not to 
give Ear to any little naſty mean Tales or Stories, that may 
prejudice our Neighbour, much leſs to ſpread and propagate 
them at Random : Therefore, if Mankind in general would 
but conſider the golden Rule, 'of ding to others as they defire and 
expect to be done by, they would diſcourage Things of this Sort; 
and by ſhewing a faithful and honeſt Spirit accordingly, they 
never would fail to fruſtrate the Deſign of ſuch miſchievous De- 
ſigners, and might prevent a great deal of Strife, which otherwiſe 
muſt naturally follow, when ſuch invidious deſigning Perſons 
are ſmiled upon, careſſed and left wholly to the Liberty of an 
ungeverned Tongue, by our Tacity and Connivance. 

In ſhort, nothing more plainly diſcovers both a revengeful 
Spirit and an uncharitable Diſpoſition, than the conſtant Prac- 
tice of Talebearing, and the Delight in hearing them. See 
Eccleſ. Chap. xxyiii, ver. 8, 9, 10, 11, Cc. Chap. xxi.ver. 25, 
26, and 28. | | 

10. The tenth and laſt Commandment not only forbids the 
Sin of Covetouſneſs (which is more particularly taken by ſome 
for graſping after Riches) but teaches us to bridle and -reſtrain 
the inordinate Paſſion of our Deſires in luſting, longing, and 
wiſhing for thoſe Things which belong to others; and to 
take particular Care not to envy thoſe whom Providence has 
thought fit to place in a ſuperior Station of Life, but to be 
content and ealy in that Condition, faithfully 2 
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Duty in that State of Life unto which it has or ſhall pleaſe God 
to call us, G 

Thus ſpeaketh the moral Law given by God to the Jews, and 
is now binding to us as well as them, as is confirmed not only 
by the Apoſtles, but by Chriſt hi elf, who ſays, — Thou /balt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy Heart, with all thy Mind, 
with all thy Soul, and with all thy Strength— And thy Neighbour 


as thyſelf — To which he further adds, _ —On theſe two Com- 
X | 


mandments depend all the Law and the bets. 

TYRO, What more does the Old Teflament contain? 

PaiLo. Not only the moral Law, containing what we are 
commanded to do; but alſo the Example of many good and wiſe 
Men, whoſe Practice and Patience are Leſſons for us to copy 
after, and their Writings' worthy our conſtant Peruſal and At- 
tention, as witneſs the Book of Job, the P/aims of David, the 
Proverbs of Solomon, and his Book of Ecclefiaftes, all which 
far ſurpaſſes all the Writings and Sayings of the antient Philo- 
ſophers. 

Trio. I am of your Opinion, indeed, Sir. 

PaHiLo. I am glad of it, Bro; but even theſe do not come 
up to the Spirit and Grandeur of many of the Prophecies, par- 
ticularly thoſe of Jaiab the Prophet, in which Book, are ſuch 
ſublime Sentences and exalted Expreſſions, that it would have 
been impoſſible for any Man, diveſted of ſupernatural Gifts, 
to have done the like, much leſs to foretell the coming of the 
Lerd in the Fleſh, and the State of the Church, reſpecting 
both Jews and Gentiles, as they all have done, of which the 
New Teftament is a ſufficient Witneſs. 


2. Of the New Teflament. 


Tro. What do you mean by the New Teflament ? 

PaiLo, That Part of the Holy Scriptures, which were writ- 
ten by inſpired Men, after the Aſcenſion of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt ; giving a true and conciſe Account of his Birth, Acts, 
Miracles, Sufferings, Death, Reſurrection, and Aſcenſion, 
agreeable to the Prophecies of the Old Teflament, and to which 
they themſelves are undeniable Witneſſes, that the ſame Pro- 
phecies were true, and completely accompliſhed in him ; and 
therefore are more particularly and emphaticallly called the 
Apoſtles of Chriſt, | 

Trxo. What does the New Teffament principally teach us? 

Pro. The chief and principal Point of all, no doubt, is 
this. (1.) That we ſhould firmly believe that Jeſus Chriſt is 
come in the Fleſh. (.) That he led a holy and unſpotted 
Life, went contin about doing Good. (z.) That he was 
crucified for our Sins, and offered unto God the Father a full, 


perfect, 
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6. The ſixth declares God's poſitive Command to abſtain from 
that abominable and deteſtable Sin of Murder; and under this 
may be eaſily perceived, that all indirect Means taken to deſtroy 

our own or the Health of others, either by Drinking, De. 
bauchery, Vexations, &c. come in ſome Meaſure within the 
Limits of this Command, and are a Breach thereof. 

7. The ſeventh Commandment tends to promote Chaſſity; 
Adultery, and all Uncleanneſs, being poſitively forbid by God, 
it being contrary to his Nature, and therefore the more chaft 
and ſober we ate, the nearer we approach to our Creator. 

8. The eighth forhids very ſtrictly the Sin of Theft; that we 
are not to rob our Neighbour of his Property, by ſtealing from 
his Perſon, Houſe, or Premiſes, any Part of his Goods or Ef. 
fects. It alſo binds us to abſtain from all Manner of Pilfering, 
all Frauds, Monopolizings, and Over-reachings. 

9. The ninth Commandment is net only a poſitive and ſtric 
Charge againft the Sins of wilful Lying, falſe Witneſs, and - 
corrupt Perjury, but even againſt the Sins of Uncharitableneſs 
and Detraftion, For we are herein required to abſtain from all 
ſly Infinuations, and ſpeaking privately againſt our Brethren, 
back-biting them, and robbing them of their Character, good 
Name, and Reputation; and we are alſo to take Care not to 
give Ear to any little naſty mean Tales or Stories, that may 
prejudice our Neighbour, much leſs to ſpread and propagate 
them at Random: Therefore, if Mankind in general would 
but conſider the golden Rule, 'of ding to others as they defire and 
expect to be done by, they would diſcourage Things of this Sort; 
and by ſhewing a faithful and honeſt Spirit accordingly, they 
never would fail to fruſtrate the Deſign of ſuch miſchievous De» 
ſigners, and might prevent a great deal of Strife, which otherwiſe 
muſt naturally follow, when ſuch invidious deſigning Perſons 
are ſmiled upon, careſſed and left wholly to the Liberty of an 

ungeverned Tongue, by our Tacity and Connivance. 

In ſhort, nothing more plainly diſcovers both a revengeful 
Spirit and an uncharitable Diſpoſition, than the conſtant Prac- 
tice of Talebearing, and the Delight in hearing them. See 
Eccleſ. Chap. xxyiii, ver. 8, 9, 10, 11, Cc. Chap. xxi. ver. 25, 
26, and 28. | | 

10. The tenth and laſt Commandment not only forbids the 
Sin of Covetouſneſs (which is more particularly taken by ſome 
for graſping after Riches) but teaches us to bridle and -reſtrain 
the inordinate Paſſion of our Deſires in luſting, longing, and 
wiſhing for thoſe Things which belong to others; and to 
take particular Care not to envy thoſe whom Providence has i 
thought fit to place in a ſuperior Station of Life, but to be 
content and ealy in that Condition, faithfully * 
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Duty in that State of Life unto which it has or ſhall pleaſe God 


to call us, . 

Thus ſpeaketh the moral Law given by God to the Jews, and 
is now binding to us as well as them, as is confirmed not only 
by the Apoſtles, but by Chriſt hi elf, who ſays, — Thou ſhalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy Heart, with all thy Mind, 
with all thy Soul, and with all thy Strength— And thy Neighbour 
as thyſelf To which he further adds, ſaying —Oz theſe two Com- 
mandments depend all the Law and the Pro bets. | 

TyRO, What more does the Old Teftament contain? 

PulLo. Not only the moral Law, containing what we are 
commanded to do; but alſo the Examp'e of many good and wiſe 
Men, whoſe Practice and Patience are Leſſons for us to copy 
after, and their Writings' worthy our conſtant Peruſal and At- 
tention, as witneſs the Book of Job, the P/aims of David, the 
Proverbs of Solomon, and his Book of Ecclefiaftes, all which 
far ſurpaſſes all the Writings and Sayings of the antient Philo- 
ſophers. 

5 T am of your Opinion, indeed, Sir. 

PHiLo, I am glad of it, Tyro; but even theſe do not come 
up to the Spirit and Grandeur of many of the Prophecies, par- 
ticularly thoſe of 1@iah the Prophet, in which Book, are ſuch 
ſublime Sentences and exalted Expreſſions, that it would have 
been impoſſible for any Man, diveſted of ſupernatural Gifts, 
to have done the like, much leſs to foretell the coming of the 
Lerd in the Fleſh, and the State of the Church, reſpecting 
both Jews and Gentiles, as they all have done, of which the 
New Teftament is a ſufficient Witneſs. 


2. Of the New Teflament. 


Tro. What do you mean by the New Teflament ? 

PaHiLo, That Part of the Holy Scriptures, which were writ= 
ten by inſpired Men, after the Aſcenſion of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt ; giving a true and conciſe Account of his Birth, Acts, 
Miracles, Sufferings, Death, Reſurrection, and Aſcenſion, 
agreeable to the Prophecies of the Old Teflament, and to which 
they themſelves are undeniable Witneſſes, that the ſame Pro- 
phecies were true, and completely accompliſhed in him; and 
therefore are more particularly and empbaticallly called the 
Apoſtles of Chriſt. 

Tro. What does the New Teflament principally teach us? 

PHILO, The chief and principal Point of all, no — is 
this. (.) That we ſhould firmly believe that Jeſus Chriſt is 
come in the Fleſh. (2.) That he led a holy and unſpotted 
Life, went continually. about doing Good. (z.) That he was 
crucified for our Sins, and offered unto God the Father a — 

; perfect, 
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perfect, and ſufficient Sacrifice for us. (4.) That God the Fa- 
ther accepted this Sacrifice and Attonement. (5.) That he role 
again the third Day from the Dead. (6.) That this is a To- 
ken or Confirmation of our ReſurreQion alſo. (7.) That he 
aſcended into Heaven, and jthere maketh continual. Interceſ- 
ſion to God for us; and, (8.) That he will come again from 
Heaven to judge both the Quick and Dead, and wil) render to 
every Man according to his Works done in the Body, whe- 
ther they be Good or Evil. Hebrews, Chap. i. ver. 3. Chap. ii, 
ver. 9, and 17. Chap, vii. ver. 25, St. John. Chap. v. ver. 28, 
29. 1 Cor. Chap. xxv. 1 T. Chap. i. ver. 7, 8, 9. 10. and ma- 
ny other Places. Thus far concerns the Matter of our Faith 
and Belief— Next follows our Practice. | : 
' TYRO, What does the New Teſtament teach us concerning 
our Carriage, Deportment, and Oeconomy ? | 
_ + PHILO:: Every Thing confiſtent with our Faith and Belief, 
not only forbidding us to abſtain from every Vice, but in every 
Part charges us to follow all Chriſtian Virtues, according to the 
Example of him, in whom we believe ; and agreeable to the 
PraQtice of all his Apoſtles and true Diſciples, 

TrRO. I confeſs (with ſhame !) that ſince I have been grown 
up, I have not read fo much of the Scriptures as I ſhould have 
done; and I own that one Rezſon has been, I have often 
heard them ſpoken of, in a very indifferent Manner, viz. that 
they contradi& one another, were only contrived to frighten 
Mankind ; and that no Man in his Senſes can believe ſuch mar- 
vellous, miraculous, and ſupernatural Stories, as are there in- 
- ſerted, n 

PaiLo. I am pleaſed with this free and candid Conſeſſion.— 
But let me aſk you one Queſtion: You ſay, you uſed to read the 
Bible but ſeidom ; pray tell me as frankly upon what Motive, 
or with what View or Deſign did you read ? 

TYRo. I ſuppoſe upon the ſame Motive as all deiſtical Per- 
ſons do, and that was to hunt after and pick out all the ſeem- 
ing Contradictions, which I was extremely proud to find, as I 
knew it would be a Feather in my Cap at our next Meeting, — 
However, it is not ſo now; for I own it is the beſt and moſt 
uſeful Book in the World. | 

PHILo. And fo would many thouſands more beſides you, 
were they to read it often, with due Attention and Impar- 
tiality—And'why ſhould they net? There is a 22 Har- 
mony and Agreement between the Prophets of the Old, and 
the Apoſtles of the New Teſtament, concerning the Syſtem of 
our Redemption; and therefore it" is a fooliſh Criticiſm, 
to carp at, and cavil about the hiſtorical Part only, which is 
not at all material to us, and quite foreign to the principal —_ 
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ſign of thoſe inſpired Writers, whoſe Buſineſs was chiefly to 
proclaim the glad Tidings of Salvation, 
Tre. I am now very ſenſible of it, Philomathes, 

Pa1Lo. But that which ſurprizes me moſt is, that any Man 

retending to know Senſe and good Manners, ſhould think he 
ſhines in Wit, becauſe he is polite enough to ridicule the Serip- 
tures, And yet Numbers . theſe Deiſts are great Pretendess 
to, and great Pleaders for the Performance of all the Rules of 
moral Virtues. Behold, what Injuſtice and Inconliſtency here 
is — Can Seneca or any of the heathen Philoſophers furniſh us 
with ſuch Rules of all moral Virtues, or have any of them ever 
expreſſed themſelves ſo beautifully concerning Prayer and Praiſes 
to God, and all the relative Duties of Mankind to one another 
in every Station and Degree of Life, Let them read Moſes's 
conſtant Chagge to the Children of Jſrael, the P/alms of David, 
the cop Books of Proverbs and Eccigſiaſtes, in the Ola 
Teflament ; then Chriſt's Sermon on the Mount, the Epiſtles of 
St. Paul, St. John the Divine, and St, James in particular, in 
the New Teflament ; and then let them ſee whether all Manner 
of Vice is not forbidden, the bad End it tends to evidently 
pointed out, and every ſocial and Chriſtian Virtue highly pro- 
moted.— Nothing is herein wanting or defective.— Here is ſet 
forth evidently the Duty of Kings *, Subjects, Huſbands, Wives, 


Parents, Children, Maſters, Servants, and of all Mankind one 


towards another, in all their different Stations of Superiority 
and Subordination. — The Holy Scriptures teach us the follow- 
ing Virtues, viz. Af ability, Amity, Beneficence, Benevolence, Bro- 
therly- Love, Charity, Chaſlity, Comity, Equity, Fidelity, Friend+ 
ſhip, Fortitude, Honefly, Honour, Hoſpitality, Humility, Humanity, 
Juſtice, Liberality, Lo ,ing-kindneſs, Longanimity, Manſuetude, 
Mercy, Modefly, Prudence, Sincerity, Sobriety and Temperance. 
Can the Enemies of theſe ſacred Writings ſay the contrary ? 
-o then, thou partial Deiſt, thou Pretender to the Love and 
PraQtice of Morality — go forthwith and learn Leſſons out of 
that Book, which thou haſt ſo long deſpiſed, that thou mayeſt 
eſcape the Judgment which it pronounceth againſt all obſtinate 
and unrepenting Scoffers of God's Word. 
Tro. What you have (aid in the Praiſe of the Old and New 
Teſtament is very true; and I am ſenſible, that the Reaſon why 
ſo many ſpeak againſt them, is chiefly owing to what they hear 
others ſay, and never ſeeking any farther ; but would they but 


* Though I have here mentioned Kings before Subjects, in Order, 
yet the relative Duties and Obedience begin with the Inferiors firſt, 
that is, with the Subjects, Wives, Children, and Servants ; then fol- 
low the Duties of the Superiors in return, which are equally obli- 
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be rewlved to read them often, and with a Spirit deſiring to be 


improved, I might venture te ſay of them, as an eminent Au- his 
thor ſays in Praiſe of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt ; ** The oftency ner 
t we read it the more Beauties we diſcover,” | ty, 
PaiLo. You are very right, can 
Tro. Thus far, then, dear Philomathes, you and I agree; Dei 
and now I ſhould like you would give me ſome Account of the q 
Riſe and Progreſs of Chriſtianity, and the different Tenets and Lea 
Principles of the various Sets now among us. ing 
Pull o. You require too much to be here performed; how. tion 
ever, I will do all cans * Can 
$ 

n. * 

e 

Of Judaiſm, Paganiſm, Chriſtianity, and Mibometaniſm, ＋ 
Trxo. What do you mean by Judaiſm ? ven; 
PHILO. 1. The Cuſtom, Religion, Manners, nd Proſeſ. ley, 
fion of the Jews, according to the Ceremonies of the Law the 


only.— They were firſt called Hebrews, from Heber, the Father Zo 
of Abraham z and Iſraelites from Jacob, whom God called or abo 


named Iſrael; and afterwatds they were called Jews from Ju. ¶ bro 
dah, Jacob's fourth Son. So alſo the Land of 1/rael, the Land Dev 
of Judah or Judea, are the ſame thing. 2 Ki 


2. The Hiſtory of the Jews, their Riſe and Bondage, their Proj 
great Deliverance from it, the Law of God given to them, 
their Ceremonies and Manner of Worſhip, you have at large in 
the Pentateuch, or the five Books of Moſes, called Genefis, Exo- 
dus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteroxomy. Here may be ſeen, 
their perpetual Deliverance from ſtrange and powerful Nations, 
and at the ſame time their * Ingratitude, Unthankful- 
neſs, and Murmurings, not only againſt Moſes, but even againſt WW 
God himſelf ; till the Lord was ſo provoked with them as to deſtroy Meca 
at one Time above 14,000 (Numb, Chap. xvi.) and at another 
Time of a Plague 24,000 (Chap, xxv.) with many other In- 
ſtances of his Judgments ; and notwithſtanding this, they kept 
continually murmuring againſt the Lord and his Servant Moſes, 
provoking him to ſpeak raſhly and unadviſedly with his Lips; 
ſo that at laſt, God told him, neither he nor they. ſhould ever 
poſſeſs the promiſed Land of Canaan; and accordingly Moſes 
died on Mount Horeb, and their rebellious Carcaſſes fell in the 
Wilderneſs. 

3. It alſo evidently appears, that Moſes foreſaw that this con · 
tinual and ſtubborn Behaviour would certainly end in their final MPrebe 
Deſtruction, without a Reformation of their Manners ana Con- 
duct; and therefore, it is worthy our Obſervation to ſee the Love 
he bare to them, notwithſtanding their Ingratitude. For before 
his 
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his Death he expreſſed himſelf to them in ſuch a pathetic Man- 


ner, and gave them ſuch fine Leſſons in every Part of their Du- 
ty, to be performed both to God and each other, that perhaps 
cannot be paralleled for Leve, Beauty, and Eloquence. See 
Deut. Chapters iv. v. vi. vii. viii. ix. and xxxii. 

4. Aſter the Death of Moſes, Joſhua became their Head and 
Leader, and he conducted them over the River Jordan, fight- 
ing all their Battles, in which he was victorious over all the Na- 
tions that oppoſed him, till he brought them into the Land of 
Canaan, according to God's Promiſe. 

5. After the Death of 7e/Zua they had no particular Leader 


Eyes, running after the Gods of the Heathen Nations; makin 
to themſelves Teraphims or houſhold Images, forſaking the Co- 
W venant of the Lord their God, going to every Mount and Val- 
ley, and under every green Tree, to worſhip the falſe Gods of 
W the Eeyptians, the Ammonites, the Moabites, the Philiftines, the 
W 7 10n1ans, &c. and not only this, but they got to ſuch a Pitch o 
W :bominable Wickedneſs, as even to make their Children paſs 
W through the Fire; and even offered their Sons and Daughters to 
Devils. Judges, Chap. xvi. and xvii, Numb. xxi. and xxii. 


Prophets Iſaiab, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, &c. 
6. The Government or State of the Jews has undergone va» 


Wrious Changes, viz. (I.) It was patriarchal, when the Fathers 


Jof every Family were Kings and Priefts in their own Houſes ; 
Wand after their Deceaſe the Firſt-born had the ſame Power, to 
Wake in, caſt out, give, or difinherit, bleſs, curſe, and puniſh 
vith Death, Sc. (2.) After this it was diFatorial, under the 
Power and Command of Moſes and Joſhua. (3;.) It afterwards 
decame ariftocratical in the Time of the Judges, and alſo the 
Entervals between the Death of one Judge and the chooling of 
another, for then they were ruled and judged by the Sanbedrim, 


4.) After this it was monarchical under Saul, their firſt King, 


20 Years. (5.) In the Time of their Captivity they were un- 
Wer various Changes of Government, from Zerubbabel to Fobn 
ircanus. (6.) They again became a monarchical and regal 
tate, under twelve different Kings. 
7. The Jews acknowledge the written Law of Moſes, com- 
Prehending the ten Commandments, &c., but they prefer the 
Dral Law much before it; for they ſay hit is the Explanation 
r true Annotation of the written Law; and that it was given 
=o Moſes in the Mount at the ſame Time the written Law was 
wen; that he — f to Jaſbua; Joſhua to the ſe - 


yentÞ 


or Guide, but every Man did that which was right in his own- 


2 Kings xvii. Ezek. viii. 1 Kings xi. read alſo the Books of the 


Piz. by the Authority of the great Court of the ſeventy Elders.. 


nd ſo continued in Judab till their Captivity, which was about 
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venty Elders; theſe gave it to the Prophets; from thence it eme 


into the great Synagogue ; and there by the wiſeſt Rabbis it wat 
digeſted into Order; and when finiſhed, was called the Talmud. 
or Holy Book, being, they ſay, the very Foundation of the 
written Law of Moſes, as that is very ſcanty and deficient, and 
the Talmud explains all the doubtful Paſſages, and is ſo fine x 
Supplement, that nothing is to be compared to the moſt holy 
Talmud. 

8. The Ceremonies and Worſhip of the Jews are ſo mary 
and ſo different, it would be impoſſible to ſpeak of them in their 
Place; but concerning their Opinions, thus much may be (aid, 
That they believe in one God only, the Creator of Heaven and 
Earth: That he is ſelf-exiſtent, immortal, abſolute, and irre. 


_ fiſtible : That he alone is to be worſhipped, and that without 


a Mediator: That he knows and governs all our Actions; 
That Moſes was the greateſt Prophet of all others : That the 
Law which was given to him is of divine Authority, and deli. 
wered by divine Inſpiration : That all its Precepts are immu- 
table, and that we are to do what this Law commands, and 
avoid what it forbids: That the Meſhah will come at the End 
of Time, and the Dead ſhall be raiſed, and every Man be judg- 
ed according to his Works. 

9. The Jews did always, and do ſtill obſerve and keep cer. 
tain Feaſts or Feſtivals, viz. (1.) Their Sabbath. (2.) The 
Paſſover, or Feaſt of unleavened Bread, kept at Eafler, (I.) 


Their Pentecoſt, kept at Whitſuntide, (4.) The Feaſt of Taber. 


nacles, kept for ſeven Days, during which Time they uſed to 
live in Booths, &c, «(5.) The Feaſt of Trumpets. (6.) The 


Feaſt of Atonement or Expiation. (J.) The Feaſt of new 


Moons, being the firſt Day of their Months, {(8.) The abba 
tical Year, or Year of Reſt, being every ſeventh Year, in 


which they neither tilled the Ground, ſowed or reaped ; this wa 


in Commemoration of the Sabbath itſelf. (9.) The Feaſt 0 
Dedication. (10.) The Purim, or Feaſt of caſting Lots, (11.) 
The Year of Jubilee, called the Sabbath of ſabbatical Years, 
or every fiftieth Year, at which Time or Feaſt all Places 


or Eftates returned to thoſs who ſold them, and all Slaves wer 


ſet at perfect Liberty, Sc. 


10. The Orders of Men among them were, ( 9 The High- 

r{t-born after 
him in lineal Deſcent. This firſt High-Prieſt, Aaron, was un- 
doubtedly a lively Image or Type of our High. Prieſt the Son] 


Prieſt, of which Aaron was the firſt, and his 


of the living God. Hebr. Chapt. iii. and v. (2.) The com- 
mon Prieſthood, which belonged particularly to the Sons of 
Levi. (3.) The Netbenims (which were no Jews, but Giber- 
mites, Joſ. ix.) who were Hewers ci Wood, and Drawers ot 


Pro- 


* 
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Procurers of Water, and were Singers in the Service of the 
Temple. (4.) Elders or Miniſters of the Synagogue, ſome of 
which were called, (5.) Sheliach Zibbor, or the Meſſenger or 
Angel of the Church. (6.) The Cheſanims, or Overſeers, who 
had the Charge of the Synagogue, and kept the Book of the 
Law, and Liturgies, and all the Utenſils. (7.) The Chazan, 
who ſtood by to overlook and direct thoſe who read the Law and 
the Prophets, (8.) The Interpreter, whoſe Province was to 
render the Leſſons which were read to the People in Hebrew 
into the Chaldea Lanvuage, the common People having quite 
forgot the Hebrew Tongue m the Time of their Captivity. 
(9.) The Text itſelf, or Portion read or taken out of the Law 
of Moſes, the Jews call Torah, and the Explanation or Para- 
phraſe upon it, they call the Targum. 


Of the SECTS of the Fews, &c. 


1, The Phariſees, who were the moſt noted Set amongthe Jeaur, 
and in reſpect of which the others were called D:ſenters : They 
profeſſed or received the written Canon of the Scripture, and held 
all Manner of Traditions, and Superſtitions of their own Inven- 
tion; they are particularly pointed out for their Pride in ehooſ- 
ing the chief Seats at all public Aſſemblies, were remarkable 
for their going about making long Prayers, to be ſeen of Men, 
and to be eſteemed in the Eye of the Public more religious than 
their Neighbours, always watching other People's Attions, and 
finding Fault with every Trifle, Training at Gnats, and ſwal- 
lowing Camels, | 

2. Scribes ; theſe were of two Sorts, the one taught, tran- 
ſcribed, and interpreted the Law and the Prophets in the Schools z 
the other belonged to or profeſſed the Civil Law, and were call- 
ed Lawyers. 

3+ The Sadducees were a Sect among the Fewws, that with the 
Phariſees believed the written Law, and the Doctrines of the 
Reſurrection, Angels, aud Spirits; but at laſt fell away from 
this and embraced and maintained many falſe and impious 
Principles, denying the Reſurrection of the Dead, and the 
Being of Angels and Spirits ; they were the very Riſe of the 
Epicureans, and our modern Deifts are greatly indebted to them, 
for their early Precedent and Example, in denying ſupernaturat 
Power, and oppoſing every thing that has not ocular Demon- 
ſtration. 

4. The Samaritans were a Se& of mongrel Jesus or Hea- 
thens ; ſoine however conformed to the Moſaic Law, but reje&- 
ed all other Traditions, and ſaid that God ought to be wor- 
ſhipped on Mount Gerizim, and not at Jeruſalem, You read 
in St. Jobn, Chap. iv. that the Jeus hated them ſo much, that 
they had no Dealings or Connection with them. 
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5. There was another Seq, but not of much Note, called 
Karrites ; theſe were ſuch Jeaus as abided wholly by the wit. 
ten Law of Moſes, re je ding the Oral Law, and many other Tn. 
ditions and Superſtitions of the Jews, There are many of 
this Sort among the Fews to this Day, 

6. Herodians, or the Admirers and Followers of Herod the 
Great, whom they honoured with ridiculous Solemnities and 
Orations, believing him to be the Meſſiah, at other Times ex. 
tolled him fo as to call him God. See Matth, Chap, xi 
Luke, Chap, xiii. As, Chap. xii. 

7. Publicans ; thele were only Officers, who collected Tribut, 
or gathered in the Taxes impoſed by the Roman Emperors upon 
the Jeaus, who never could eafily ſubmit to ſuch Taxaticng, 
therefore hated both the Impoſer and the Collectors of ſuch 
Taxes, 

8. Another Set of Officers were called Maſorites ; they exa. 
mined all the Bible throughout very flricily, and then put the 
Meaning of the Text, or difficult Word, into the Margin, 
(which they called the Ker7) right againſt the difficult or wrong 
Word, which they called Celib. 

Thus much, Tyre, for a general Hint of the Jeaviſb Reli. 
gion, Rites, Sc. Lut for the general and particular Hiſtory «& 
their Wars, Tranſactions and Viciſſitudes of their State, from 

Time to Iſme, read Jeſepbus's Hiſtory of the Jews. 
 TYRO, Iam highly obliged to you, Philomatbes, 


6.8 0: To, . 


Of PAGANISM, 


TyRo. What is Pagani/m ? 

PaxiLo. The Religion of the Heathens, or their Adoration 
and Worſhip of Idols and falſe Gods, ; 

TYRo. How and what were the Gods they worſhipped ? 


PH1Lo. Not only Gods in the ſuppoſed Form of Men, ſuc WE 


as Jupiter, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, Venus, Diana, &e. but ; 
even Birds, Beat, Fiſhes, creeping Things, as alſo Trees, 
Plants, and Vegetables. 

TYRo. Pray give me an Account of theſe Heathen Deities, | 


their Pedigree, Titles, Cc. 

Par1to. I will, as far as Time and Room will allow of, but 
this I chooſe rather to do under the Head of Mythology, which 
ſhall very conciſely treat of hereafter ; therefore, we will at 
preſent touch upon Mahometaniſm, 
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SE CT. VI. 


Of MAHOMETANISM. 


Trio. What is e 1 a4 

Pull o. The Profeſſion and Practicè of the Religion or Te- 
nets of Mabomet. 

TYyro, What are thoſe ? 

PaiLO, (1,) That there is but one God, and he ought to be 
worſhipped. (z.) That the ſame God raiſed up various Pro- 
phets in the World, and that we ought to eſteem them as his 
Meſſengers, and obey them. (3.). That Mahomet himſelf was 
one of the Head of theſe Prophets. (4.) They believe in An- 
gels and Spirits, the Reſarce&ion and Day of Judgment. (5.} 
They hold with the Duties of Prayer, Faſting, Alms giving, 
Ec. 

Trao. Who, and what was Mahomet ? 

PH1LO, (:.) Mahomet was Son of Abdellah, of the Tribe of the 
Karaiſhies, his Mother's Name Am-na: He was born at Mec- 
ca, a City of Arabia, A. D. 571. (2.) His Father dying 
while he was young, he left him to the Care of his Uncle 4 
Tuleb, a conſiderable Merchant, and he uſed to go with Camels 
trading to Syria, (3.) Mabomet, it is ſaid, lived with his Uncle 
till he was about 25 Years old, at which Time one of his 
Uncle's Acquaintance, a great Merchant in Mecca, died, and 
left his Effects to Cadigha, his Wife, who invited Mahomet to 
tranſact his Buſineſs, which he did, and in three Years aſter 
married her, he being then about 28 Years of Age. (4.) 
8 Mabomet, trading largely to Egypt, Paleſtine, and Syria, knew 
well the Opinion both of the Jews and Chriſtians, and their 
different Sentiments of Religion; and therefore being well known, 
and having ſome perſuaſive Powers over both, he bethought 

himſelf, that the beſt Way to be admired would be to frame, 
compoſe, and broach ſome new Syſtem of Religion, ſuitable to 
both Parties, which drew in Numbers of every Se& and Perſua- 
fon, (5.) In order to this, he, by Degrees, not only grew very 
ſtrenuous of all Manner of ſuperfluous eating and drinking as 
uſual before Men, but every Morning withdrew into ſome ſoli- 
tary Place or Cave, and there (as is reported) ſpent his Time 
in Abſtinence, Faſting, and Prayer; but others lay he reſorted 
to theſe private Places, with divers Prieſts and Monks, and con- 
fulted with them concerning this new Scheme of Impoſture. 
Thoſe that approved of it, he carefſed, and ſuch as did not he 
diſcarded, and being now a Man of great Power, his Am- 
bition raiſed him to the Pitch of Sovereignty ; fo that at laſt, 
whatever Mabomet was pleaſed to ſpeak — preach, or publiſh, 
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few or none dared gainſay or contradict. (6.) Having laid his 
Plan fo well, the next Thing was to make Converts to his new 
Syſtem of Impoſture; and therefore begins with his Wife, Ca. 
digha, telling her how the Lord had appeared to him in diffe. 
rent Places and Times, both by Dreams, Viſions, and Voite, 
and had called him to be a Prophet among the People; but ſhe 
was not eaſily perſuaded into ſuch Stories, and told him ſy 
believed they were only Fancies, and Deluſions of his own; 
but Mabomet, willing to convert his Wife rather by Perſuaſion 
than Force, took into his Houſe a fugitive Monk, Prieſt or 
Frier, (whoſe Name is ſuppoſed-to be 205 Abu, or Abu Taleb) and 
he confirms to her all that Mahomet had told her, with the Ad. 
dition of his having ſeveral Times converſed with the Angel 
Gabriel, and that he had himſelf heard ſtrange and terrible 
Voices talking with him in Caves and different Places: By this 
Atteſtation and other Schemes of Impoſture, contrived by Ma. 
homet, and his impious cringing Votaries, they at laſt brought 
over Cadigha to helieve every Thing that was ſaid concerning the 
Miſſion of her Huſband, whom he at laſt confeſſed and be 
lieved to be a Prophet indeed, (.) Having by Stratagem 
made his Wife a ſtrong and powerful Proſelyte, he ſoon made 
his whole Houſhold ſo; prevailing upon his Servants and Slaves 
to adhere cloſely to his Doctrine, by a Promiſe of their Free- 
dom : They accordingly accepted it; and he made a Law, 
which remains to this Day, that all Slaves embracing his Re- 
ligion or Tenets ſhall be made free. (8.) Now Mabomet adds 
more openly, and getting ſome Principals of the City of Moc. 
ca, he publickly declares himſelf a Prophet, ſent from God to 
convert them from Paganiſm to his true Religion. (9.) He 
was never wanting to aſſert the conſtant Attendance and Pre. 
ſence of the Angel Gabriel, and as politively aſſerted that God 
had raiſed him up to correct the Errors of all other Prophets, and 
had revealed his Will and Defign to him of every Thing he in- 
tended ſnauld be done hereaſter for the Advantage of his Church 
on Earth. (10.) Mabomet, in order to confirm the Truth of 
all he ſaid, and jealous of its not being believed by the People 
in general, proceeds yet further, and fays, that God himſelf by 
the Angel Gabriel gave him an Invitation to his holy Habitation, 
and accordingly he went. (11.) Mahomet alſo. zQed ſtrongly 
upon the Paſſions of his Followers, by his deſcribing Heaven and 
Hell as a future Reward of Virtue and Vice: For, as he lived 
in the Torrid Zone, (where there is no want of Heat) he ac- 
cordingly tells thoſe Converts that embraced his Doctrine, that 
they ſhould certainly go to Heaven, and there enjoy Pleaſures 
far beyond Conception, wiz. Women, ever young, beautiful, 
and obliging; ſhady Walks, ever green, cool, and pleaſant; 
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delightful Rivers and Streams ; delicious Fruits of all Sorts, 
and an eternal, uninterrupted Enjoyment of all Manner of 
Dainties and Delicacies : But to all ſuch as held him or his Doc- 
trine in Contempt, he pronounced their infallible Condemnation 
to Hell itſelf, which he painted out to their Senſes in very terrible 
$hapes z telling them, it was a Place where there was nothing 
but a hot and ſcorching Air, black Smoke ; their continual Eat- 
mg would be Briars, Thorns, Cinders, Aſhes, and burning. 
Pitch, and their Drink, boiling hot Water, melted Lead, Sc. 
(12.) Mahomet, however, was oppoſed by many, and being 
required to work Miracles, or ſhew ſome Signs of his Miffion, 
that they might believe; he told them, that God was angry 4b 
with them for their Diſbelief, and therefore would not ſhew any '' 
more Signs and Wonders among them. (13.) Mahomet how- \ 
ever was reſolved to be even with his Oppoſers, for he got an 
Army together, and went to Medina, and flew all that did not j 
own him as God's great Prophet; telling them at the ſame Time, 9 
that as God had ſent Moſes, Jeſus and other Prophets, who did 
Miracles, and they would not believe; he had now ſent him to 
chaſtiſe them with the Sword for their Infidelity. (14.) Ma- 
homet nevertheleſs knew that the working of Miracles would 
certainly gain him more Reſpect, and therefore as he knew he 
had no Power to work any, he cunningly gets a Set of Men 
to atteſt they ſaw him do many, vix. that pure Water ſtreamed Son 
from between his Fingers; that the Trees went forth to meet 1 
him and follow him; that he once clave the Moon in ſunder, 1 
and put it together again; that a Shoulder of Mutton once 1 
ſpoke to him; with many more ridiculous Stories, by which 446 
Mahomet loſt the Favour of thoſe, who had any Senſe to think 
at all, and became an Tmpoſture in the Eye of the moſt ſen- } *1 
ſible Part, both of Jews, Pagans, and Chriftians. 1 
Trxo. How could he expect any other? Could he imagine | 
ſuch Nonſenſe as this ſhould be received without Thought and 1 
Conſideration? However, if you have any thing further ta Wi 
ſay Ang Pranks, let us have them, for they are diverting Ng 
enough. | . 
Prito. There is nothing but only his being invited to Hea- 1 
ven; his Converſe with God there, and ſome other ridiculous * 
and blaſphemous Things, I think hardly worth your Notice. 1 
TYRo. Pray now, my dear Philomathes, give me a little 
Account of that, for I am ſure it will divert me more and 
more. 


PHiLo, Obſerve then; 


2. Of 
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2. Of Mahomet's Meſra, or Night-Journey to Heawen, &e, 


Mahomet not being yet able to make all the People Proſelytes, 
contrives another Scheme, which was to retire one Night from 
his own Houſe in a very private Manner, and returned the 
next Morning ; during which Time he was carried to Heaven, 
had Converſe with God himſelf, and brings back Inſtructions 
how to rule the People.— The Story as follows. (1.) Mahomet 
(about twelve Years after his pretended Miſhon) being in Bed, 

heard, at the dead Time of the Night, an uncommon knocking at 
his Door, (which was contrived by him and his cabine Friends) 
and ſtarting up ſuddenly, he tells his Wife, that he knew he 
had a ſpecial Meſſage from God, and therefore haſtened down 
with all Speed, and there found the Angel Gabriel, who took 
him by the Hand, and with a pleaſant Countenance told him, 
that he was lent to condutt him to Heaven, as being a Favou- 
rite of God's, and that he would there ſee Things, and leain 
Myſteries paſt Man's Underſtanding. Gabriel had ſeventy Pais 
of large expanded Wings, and brought with bim Alborak, or 
the white and holy Mule for Mahomet to ride one, (a.) Ga. 
briel bids him mount with Speed, but as Alberak had not carried 
any Prophet to Heaven fince Chriſt, he was now grown idle 
and ſkittiſn, and would not ſuffer Mahomet to mount him, till 
ke promiſed the Beaſt to get him a Place ot Eaſe and Reſt in Pa- 
radife, (3.) Mabomet by this mounts quietly, and Gabriel 
taking hold of the Bridle, they arrived at Jeruſalem in an Inſtant 
of Time. (4.) Mahomet proceeds to the Temple, at the 
Gates of which he was met by Moſes and all the departed Pro- 

hets, who hailed him, and accompanied him with Joy into the 
Temple, where they had ſome Converſation upon his Miſſion 
and Journey; and before their parting they all deſired his par- 
ticular Prayers tor them, and modeſtly left him. (5. Mahomet 
now returning out of the Temple, found a Ladder of Light 
fixt from the Earth to the firſt Heaven, Gabriel and he aſcends 
it, having firſt tied [poor] Alborak to a Rock, till he returned, 
(6.) They ſoon arrived at the firſt Heaven, which was pure Sil- 
yer, where he ſaw Adam, who, after: thanking God for (0 

reat and good a Son, he defired Mahomet to remember him in 
fis Prayers. Here he ſaw alſo Angels, Men and Beaſts, in 
all Shapes; but particularly a Cock, whotc Head reached from 
the firſt to the ſecond Heaven, though the Diſtance was ſo great 
that it will take (he ſays) 500 Years to arrive there, This Cock 
is decked with Pearks, and God fings or ſpeaks to it every Morn- 
ing, and then it crows and ſets all the Cocks in Heaven and 
Earth a- crowing alſo, (7.) From hence they aſcended to the 
ad, 3d, 4th 5th, 6th, and 7th Heaven, In the ad —_ 
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he ſaw Noah, in the zd Abraham, in the 4th John, in the 5th 
Moſes, in the 6th John the Baptiſt, with whom he had much 
Talk, and they all recommended themſelves to his Prayers. He 
alſo ſaw in the 44 Heaven the Angel of Death, the Diſtance be- 
tween whoſe Eyes would take a Journey of 200 Years y who 
takes an Account of all Perſons that ever were born, and when 
they die he ſtrikes their Names out of the Book. (8.) Maho- 
met now comes to the 7th Heaven, and here he ſaw Jeſus, and 
ſter ſome Talk, deſires that Jeſus would pray for him. Paſ- 
ing on further, he ſaw an innumerable Company, one of which 
he could not help rema1king, he having ſeventy thouſand Heads, 
and in every Head ſeventy thouſand Tongues, and every Tongue 
utters ſeventy Thouſand diſtin Voices at once, praiſing God 
Night and Day. (9.) Mahomet being now at the ſeventh Hea- 
ven, Gabriel tells him he muſt leave him, but gave him Direc» 
tion which Way to proceed to the Throne of God ; and after 
paſſing through Snow, many Floods of mighty Waters, and 
other great Difficulties, he at laſt heard a great but gracious 
Voice, !aying, O Mabomet, beloved of God, jalute thy Creator. 
hen he came to a Place which far exceeded the Sun for 
Light and Brightneis ; —— Here he ſaw the Throne of God, 
which ſurpaſſes all Thought or Deſcription ; on the right Side of 
which was written in Arabic, theſe Words, LA ELLAH ELLAL-*« 
LAH, MOHAMMED RESUL OLLAH, which is, There ts no God 
but God, and Mahomet his Prophet, (10,) Mahomet then draw- 
ing nearer, ſaw God fitting on his Throne; but did not ſee his 
Face, becauſe he had ſeventy thouſand Veils over it; but he 
lays, God laid his Hand upon him, as a Mark of his Favour 
towards him, but it was ſo extremely cold that it ſtruck through 
the very Marrow of his Backbone : But God very —y 
withdrew it, and familiarly entered into Converſation wit 
him; communicating to him the hidden Myſteries of the Law, 
and inveſted him with a Power above any other, and laid a 
particular Charge upon him to communicate the ſame to all 
Mankind upon his Return, (I..) Mabomet being diſmiſſed 
from the Preſence of God, returns to Gabriel, who conducted 


him back again to Jeruſalem, where, mounting the white Mule 


Alborak, he returned to Mecca the fame Night he lat out upon 
this Journey, % 

TYRo. A ſurprizing Relation indeed! But how is it poſſible 
for any Man in his Senſes to believe any Part of it, fince Ma- 
homet himſelf has acknowledged, that the Journey he perform- 
ed in an Hour and a Half would take up above four thouſand 
Years to complete. 

PH1LO. He has ſo; and this ſhews Mabomet's Judgment in 
Aftronomy and Religion were much alike; for it is evident that 

at 
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at the Rate of forty Miles a Day, it would take up five thou. 
ſand five hundred Years to arrive at the Diſtance of the Sus 
only, whoſe Diſtance bears but little Proportion to the Diſtance 
of ſome Stars, or the empyrea! Heaven; and therefore conſe. 
quently falis fo infinitely ſhort of the Diſtance of the higheſt 
Heaven, that it will bear no Compariſon at all. 

Ty RO. Very true ; but pray how did Mabemet manage Af. 
fairs after his Return ? 

PaiL.o. You muſt naturally conclude, that ſome believed 
what he aſſerted, and others would nor could not; therefore, 
it cauſed Content ons and InfurreAions ; and the principal Men 
of Mecca were reſolved to examine him more cloſely upon it, 
und puniſh him accordirgly ; but he having timely Notice, fled 
ſecretly with his Party to Medina, a large City in Arabia; 
there he propagated his new Sytem, built a Place ter the 
Exerciſe of his new-fangled Religion, and iſſued out Orders 
that all Computation of Time ſhould begin the Day of his 
Flight, called Hegira: From hence commences the Mahometan 
ra, which was on Fuly the 16th, in the Year of Chriſt 
622. 

TYRo. I am obliged to you, Philomathes ; and how did he 
proceed in Medina? 

PaHiLo. 'The ſame as in Mecca, always creating freſh Diſ. 
turbances, by propagating Lies and Impoſtures; but the People 


as £m «<= W 


ers 


in general not believing his blaſphemous Tales, nor embracing th 
his ridiculous Tenets, he (like the Church of Rome) takes m 
up the Sword of Chaſtiſement, ſtrictly forbidding all his Sol-. ti 
diers or Diſciples to diſpute or parly with the Chriſtians, ot th, 


any other Sect, concerning the Authority of his Miſſion or 
Religion, but to cut off all that dare to oppoſe it, and that 
would not immediately promiſe to embrace it. Thus he went 
on till the ſeventh Year of his Hegira or Flight from Mecca, 
and now proceeds to Chaibar in Arabia, and was entertained Of 
by one Horeſb, whoſe Daughter's Name was Zamath, and ſhe 
being no Friend to Mahomet, was reſolved to try whether he 
was indeed a Prophet or not; and therefore poiſoned a Shoul-W 
der of Mutton, which he and his Friends were to partake of 
one Night at her Father's, and though ſhe was. deſired to defil 
from ſo raſh an Undertaking, ſhe ſaid ſhe could not, for tha A. 
her Conſcience was very eaſy in the Deſign, as ber Heart had 
continually told her, that ſhe would certainly do God and Man- c, 
kind great Service, in cutting off ſuch a Tyrant and Impoſtor. but“ 
She accordingly did it, and they had not eaten long befor! Wren: 
Baſber, one of his great Friends, fell down dead; but te 
Shoulder of Mutton told the Prophet what was done to it, up 


which he ſpat out what he then had in his Mouth; however, s 
| " 
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had eaten enough to anſwer Zamath's Deſign, for from that 
Time he lingered, pined, and waſted away, and died on his 
Birth-day in the City of Medina (being, according to their Ac- 
count, juſt 63, and by ours 61 Years of Age) where he was 
buried, and not ſuſpended in the Air by Means of large Load 
Stones, as is commonly reported, 
TyRo. And what did his Followers do after his Death? 
PhiLo. Mahomet left behind him a Book which he compiled, 
called the Alcoran, or rather Coran, containing Rules for their 
Faith and Practice. This Book is held with ſuch Reverence, 
that whoever touches it with unwaſhed Hands 1s put to Death, 
It contains nothing but a Series of Hodge Podge, and Incon- 
ſiſtencies; ſuch as the Chapter of the Elzphant, another of the 
Cow, the Fly, Cc. Sc. The Reaſon (it is ſaid) that the Ma- 
bome tan hold this Book in ſuch Veneration is, becauſe Mahomet 
told them it was wrote with the Finger of God, upon exceed- 
ing fine Parchment, made of the Skin of the very Ram which 
Abraham offered up for a burnt Offering inſtead of Iſaac his Son, 
and God ſent it from Heaven to him in a Roll, ſealed up by the 
Hand of the Angel Gabriel. 
Thus much, Tyro, concerning Mabometanſm, which to this 
Day is profeſſed in Turkey, and ſeveral! other Places in the 
Eaſt. 
TYRo. I am very much obliged to you, Philomatbes, for 
this Information: And now, pray give me Leave to re- 
mind you of your former Promiſe of giving me a more par- 
ticular Account of Chriſtianity, and the different Opinions of 
thoſe that profels it, | 
PaiLO, I will. 
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Of Chriflianity, with à conciſe Account of the different Opinions, 
Ceremonies, and Manner of Worſhip, of the various Profeſſors 
of it, 4 > | 

| 1. Of CHRISTIANITY. 
TYRo. What do you mean by the Word Chriftianity ? | 
PH1LoO, (1.) CHriftianity, in the general Senſe, or common 

Acceptation of the Word, ſignifies a true Belief in Chriſt and 

his Doctrine, in Oppolition to Idelatry and Paganiſm. But, 

(.) It more ſtrictly implies, not only a bare Belief in Chriſt, 

but a conſtant Perſeverance in ail good Works; and an Abhor- 

ence of, and abſtaining from every Thing that is evil, accord- 
ing to the Doctrine and Examples, which both He himſeif and 
is Apoſtles taught and practiſed, and which are ſo evidently 

et forth to us in the holy Scriptures.— He who does this is a 

| Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian indeed, without paying any Regard to the Doftrines 
and Ceremonies of any particular national Church, Se& or 
People ; the Manner of Worſhip being only the Mode of Re. 
ligion, but not Religion itſelf : For all Chriſtians of all Perſua- 
ſions whatever acknowledge there is but one Way of worſhip. 
ping God — that is, in ſpirit and in Truth, See St. Joby, 
Chap. iv. ver. 24. 

TYRo, It is very true, Philomathes; and as every national 
Church has its different Way of Worſhip, and every Sect among 
us different Notions of Theology, how can I, that am but young, 
or how can thoſe that are quite ignorant know, when they are 
right or wrong ? 

PHiLO. Very eaſily ; ard that is by a conſtant Reading and 
Peruſal of the ſacred Books of the Old and New Teſtament. 

TrRO. But you know, Sir, that they are not ſo eaſy to be 
underſtood by People in general. 

PuiLo. I grant they are not; but this is no Proof that they 
might not be bettter underſtood than they are, it they were read 

more conſtantly and with due Attention. —But alas, Tyro, we 
never want a Plea for any Thing. —(1,) Aſk yourſelf and your 
Acquaintance, who plead this Ignorance of the ſacred Writ- 
ings, whether you or they have read them fo often as you 
ought to do? (2.) How is it poſſible to become acquainted 
with the Knowledge of any Art or Science, without either 
converſing with Perſons that underſtand it, or attentively read- 
ing ſuch Authors as have treated upon it? (3.) The greatelt 
Reaſon then that the Scriptures are underſtood no better, is, be- 
cauſe they are neglected ſo much. (4.) This is evident, for 

ou ſhall meet with Men that are tolerable good Scholars, and 
profeſs themſelves Members of the Church, who are totally ig- 
norant, not only of the Senſe and Meaning of a plain Text of 
Scripture, but they are almoſt totally ignorant there is any ſuch 
a Text or Sentence at all. (5.) If you tell him, you are ſurprized 
they don't remember ſuch and ſuch remarkable Paſſages, they im- 
mediately anſwer, that they have no Memory to retain Things 
like other Perſons, Behold, what a ſeemingly modeſt Anſwer 
here is, to cover or excuſe the Act of a wilful Neglect, ſince 
the very ſame Perſons who own their Deficiency in tkis reſpect, 
would take it as a great Affront and Inſult, if any one ſhould 
dare to call in Queſtion their Knowledge, Memory, or Ca- 
pacity in comprehending and retaining Things in general. 
(6.) It is evident then, that it is not ſo mnch the Want of 
Capacity or Opportunity, as the Want of” Reſolution and 
Delight. Whoever is refolved to read the Scriptures with 
theſe two Accompanyments, I dare venture to -aver, they will 
ſoon underſtand all thoſe neceſſary Parts that are proper and 
ſufficient 
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ſufficient for the Inſtruction, Duty, and Practice of a Chriſtian 
in every State of Life; and not only this, but would very ſoon 
be ready (or capable) to give an Anſwer to _ Man that aſteth 
them of the Reaſon of their Faith. St. Peter, Chap, iu. ver, 15. 
(7.) In ſhort, were there an Embargo laid upon the Word of 
God in Great Britain as there is in the Church of Rome, we 
might then have a juſt Plea, but our Situation, you know, is 
quite different from theirs: For there is no Doubt but many of 
them would be very glad to read it oftener, but dare not; but 
every Set among us, may not only read it when, and where- 
ſoe ver they vleals, but are even preſſed upon and invited to 
read it oftener, and yet will not. Behold what a firange Abuſe 
of Liberty is here! What a grievous Neglect of Duty is this: 
To let {lip all Opportunities of reading and peruſing ſuch 
Things as would enable us, not only to ſtand Proof againſt 
all the Adverſaries and Oppoſers of revealed Religion; but 
would furniſh our Minds with ſuch a Knowledge which would 
give us unknown Satisfaction, and turn out much more to our 
Advantage than we are at preſent aware of. 


2. Of the different Tenets of the principal Sets, or Profeſſors 
of Cbriſtianity. | 


Tro. I ſhould be obliged to you, Philomathes, to give me 
a ſhort Account of the Tenets of the various Profeſſors of the 
Chriſtian Religion. 

PH1LO. That would be almoſt impoſſible ; therefore, you 
mult be content if I tell you no more than the Tenets, Articles 
of Faith, and Manner of Worſhip of the Profeſſors of the 
three principal Churches in Europe, viz. the Church of 
Rome, the Church of England, and the Diſſenters. 


1. Of the Church of Rome, 


TYRO, What do you mean by Roman Catholics, or Pa- 
ifts ? 

. PriLo. The Followers or Profeſſors of the Doctrine of the 
Romiſb Church, or Papiſtry. | 

TYRo, What are the principal Tenets of the Church of 
Rome? 

PriLo, They ſay or believe, (x.) That Jeſus Chriſt is 
one of the Perſons in the moſt Holy Trinity. (2.) That he 
came from Heaven, took our Nature upon him, and ſuffered 
Death upon the Croſs. (4.) That before he aſcended to Hea- 
ven he inveſted the Apoſtle Peter with the Power of Infallibi- 
lity. (5s-) That he gave to him the Keys of Heaven and 
Hell, with a full Power of remitting or retaining the Sins of 

G g Men. 
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Men. (6.) That in the Year of Chiiſt 4z, the Apoſtle P. 
ter went to Rome, and governed the Church. there as ſupreme 
Biſhop above 24 Years, and was at laſt crucified with his Head 
downwards. (7.) The Roman Catholics believe, that the (ame 
Power and Authority which was veſted in the Apoſtle Petey 
deſcended to every next ſucceſſive Biſhop or Po of Rome, by 
an uninterrupted Succeſſion, {8,) Every ſucceſſive Pope, there- 
fore, they ſay, is God's Vicegerent, and ſupreme Head of all 
Nations, and of every nominal Church on Earth. (9.) They 
are further taught to believe that he has a Power to create 
or ſet up Kings, and to depoſe them ; and to ordain Biſhops 
and Priefts, and excommunicate them at Pleaſure, (10.) They 
believe that the Pope has a Power to grant Indulgences to 
break through all Oaths and Promiſes, and to allow of all Man. 
ner of Sins, and then abſolye them. (x1.) They believe in a 
Purgatory, or Place of Fire, to purify the Souls of the depart. 
ed; and that the Prieſts. by offering up or ſaying Maſs, can 
deliver their Souls from this State of Priſon and Miſery, and 
transfer them into Joy and Bliſs *. (12,) They believe that Jeſus 
Chriſt, after he was crucified, deſcended perſonally into Hell, 
and releaſed from thence all the Souls of the former Saints, 
(13.) They aſſert that the bleſſed Virgin Mary is the Mother of 
God, and that ſhe attones for the Souls of them that adore 
and worſhip her on Earth: Therefore her Picture, with the 
Pictures of other Saints, ought to be had in great Reſpect and 
Veneration. (14-) They profeſs to do Works of Supereroga- 
tion, and therefore they frequently ſell good Works to the ig- 
norant, and tell them that they will expiate any Crime, (15.) 
Their mendicant Prieſts go in a very naſty and bad Dreſs to 
make the Laity believe what Poverty they ſuffer for the Name 
of Jeſus, though at the ſame Time they are very rich ; for by 


this crafty Piece of Hypocriſy they excite Pity and Compaſſion, te 
and get a great deal of Money. (16.) They believe there are hi 
ſeven Sacraments, viz. Baptiſm, Confirmation, the Eucharifi, 2 
Penance, extreme Unction, Orders and Marriage. (17.) They 
forbid the eating of Fleſh in the Time of Lent, and on certain E 
faſt Days; but notwithſtanding their ſtriẽt Orders of Abſtinence — 
and Faſting, they will eat, gorge, and gormandize Fiſh and Fe 
other things moſt profuſely. Thus, Phariſte like, they ſtrain at 
Gnats — ſwallow Camels. (18.) They impoſe upon the Ig- th 
of, 
* (> Tt is to be obſerved, that thoſe who leave Legacies to the the 
Priefts, or have rich and good Friends, their Souls are eonftantly pot 
prayed for, though *tis many Years before they are releaſed, and colt ls | 
a great deal,-But Dean Swift ſays, no Money no Pater Neſter:; — 


therefore the Poor may lie in Purgatory and be d-mn- d. | 
norant i 
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norant and Unthinking, to believe the ridiculous Doctrine of Tran- 
ſubſtantiation ; that is, after the Prieſt has bleſſed or conſecrated 
the Bread and Wine in the Sacrament, the Symbols or Elements 
are then no more Bread and Wine, but really the very Body 
and Blood of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt : And what renders this 
ſo ſhocking is; that _— they impoſe it 2 the Laity as 
a very material Article of their Faith; they themſelves know 
it is quite repugnant to Faith itſelf, is a ſelf-evident Contradic- 
tion to the Word of God, and the philoſophical Law of Mat- 
ter, and immediately contrary to Reaſon itſelf, (x8.) Not- 
withſtanding theſe abominable and flagrant Abſurdities, yet they 
are very Sr and zealous in the Cause of their Religion, or 
rather Superſtition, making it a damnable and heinous Sin in 
all ſuch as will not adhere moſt ſtrictly to their infallible Dic+ 
tates. (19.) They are exceedingly laborious to gain Converts, 
by a particular Method and a long unwearied Patience and Di- 
Jigence in every Country but their own, to bring over ignorant 
Souls by Flatteries and fair Promiſes ; but it is not ſo where 
they have Power, for then they inſiſt upon a Belief and Com- 
pliance with every thing; otherwiſe their Love is turned into 
Cruelty, their Zeal into Inhumanity, and their Perſuaſions into 
bloody Inquifitions. (Laſtly.) Theſe and many other ridicu- 
lous Impoſitions, and many Cruelties continually impoſed upon 
the 2 _ Perſons of Men in all yg —_— 
a large Body of People to diſſent, rate from, and prote 
_ i or the — — therefore are — 
Proteflants, be they of what Se or Denomination they pleaſe z 
and the Church of Rome, without Diſtinction, call all ſuch 
Proteſtants Heretics, and they all partake of her Anathema's 
and execrable Curſes to this Day. 

TYRo, One would hardly believe that a Church which pre- 
tends to have its Sanction from God, and its Examples from 
his holy Apoſtles, can poſſibly be ſo ridiculous in its Principles, 
and ſo cruel in its Pradlice. 

PHILO. This the Hiſtory of all Nations ever allowed of; 
England has ſeverely felt her Rod, and the Proteflants of ma- 
ny neighbouring Nations are not Strangers to her ſuperſtitious 
Follies and her cruel Inquiſitions and Perſecutions to this Day. 


N. B. As there are many Perſons who are not eaſily perſuaded that 
the Tenets of the Church of Rome are ſo bad as are generally ſpoken 
of, I have been the more particular in pointing them out; and as 
there are many of the Reman Catholic Perſuabon, who would fain 
poſſeſs the more ignorant Part of Mankind, that the Church of Rowe 
is the beſt of Churches, and that the Stories concerning the many 
Cruelties againſt the Proteſtants are all falſe : But that the Reader ma 
lee what Love they bear to all other Sects and Perſuaſions of Men, g 
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thought proper to inſert the following Lines, in order to caution every 
Perſon to take Care how they are led afide by the plauſible Infinuatign, 
of her Prieſts, or the pretended Love of her Emiſſaries, while they lie 
perpetually under their execrable Curſes and Imprecations. 


Here follows the Popes dreadful Curſe upon Heretics ; being the 
ſolemn Form of their Excommunication, and which may be 
ſeen in the Ledger Book of the Church of Rochefter in Kent. 


| The Pope being ſeated, and every Thing ready for ſuch a 
| Solemnity, He, or ſome Delegate appointed, pronounces againſt 
| all other Churches, Sects, and Perſuaſions of Men, as follows, 


1. The Declaration alone. 


« By the Authority of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghoſt; and alſo of the holy Canons, and of 
the undefiled Virgin Mary, Mother and Patroneſs of our Sa- 
« viour, and of all the celeſtial Virtues, Angels, Arch-angels, 
« 'Thrones, Dominions, Powers, Cherubims, and Seraphims; 
« and of the holy Patriarchs, Prophets, Apoſtles, Evangeliſts, 
% and of all the holy Innocents, who in the Sight of the Holy 
«© Lamb are found worthy to ſing the new Song of the holy 
% Martyrs, holy Confeſſors, holy Virgins, and of all the 
« Saints, together with all the Holy of God, we do hereby, 
« excommunicate and anathematize him or them, Malefactor or 
ql! % Malefactors. And from the Threſholds of the holy 
4 Church of God Almighty, we ſequeſter that he or they may 
de tormented, diſpoſed of, and delivered over with Dathan' 
«and Abiram, and with thoſe that ſay unto the Lord God, De- 
% part from us. And as the Fire is quenched with Water, fo 
e Jet the Light of him or them for evermore, unleſs. it ſhall re- 

„ pent him or them to make Satisfaction. Amen.” - 
2, After this Declaration the Curſes follow, which are repeated 

by the whole Aſſembly, then gathered together. 

% (1.) May the Father, which created Man, curſe him or 
& them, (2.) May the Son, who ſuffered for us, curſe him or 
„ them. (z.) May the Holy Ghoſt, who was given to us 
4% in Baptiſm, curſe him or them, (4.) May the holy Crols, 
% which Chriſt for our Salvation triumphing over his Enemies, 
% aſcended, curſe him or them, (5.) May the holy and eter- 
4% nal Virgin Mary, Mother of God, curſe him or them. (6.) 
«© May St. Michael, the Advocate of holy Souls, curſe him or 
« them. (7.) May all the Angels and Arch-angels, Princi- 
« palities and Powers, and all the heavenly Hoſts, curſe him or 
« them. (8.) May St. John, the chief Forerunner of Chriſt, 
& curſe him or them. (9.) May St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. 
« Andrew, and all other of Chriſt's Apoſtles, together with 
the Reſt of his Diſciples, and four Evangeliſts, who by their 
. | 6 preach» 
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« preaching converted the whole univerſal World, curſe vim or 
« them, (10.) May the holy and wonderful Company of 
« Martyrs and Confeſſors, who by their holy Works are found 
« vleafing to God Almighty, curſe him or them. (11.) May the 
10 holy Choir of the holy Virgins, who for the Honour of Chriſt 
« have depiſed the Things of this World, curſe him or them. 
« (12,) May all the Saints, who from the Beginning of the 
« World to everlaſting Ages are found to be beloved of God, 
te curſe him or them. 

© (13.) May he or they be curſed whereſoever they be, whether 
« jn their Houſe, or the Field, or the Highway, or the Path, or 
« in the Wood, or in the Water, or in the Church, (14.) 
„% May he or ** curſed in living, in dying, in eating, in 
« drinking, in being hungry, in being thirſty, in faſting, in 
« ſleeping, in (lumbering, in waking, in walking, in ſtandin 
« in ſitting, in reſting, in p—f[—g, in ſh—tt—g, and in 
« Blood-letting, | 

« May he or they be curſed in all the Faculties of their Body. 
« (16,) May he or they be curſed inwardly and outwardly, (17,) 
« May he or they be curſed in the Hair of his or their Head. 
6“ (18,) May he or they be curſed in his or their Brain. 995 
« May be or they be curſed in the Top of bis or their Head, in 
« their Temples, in their Forehead, in their Ears, in their 
« Eyes and Eye brows, in their Cheeks, in their Jaw-bones, 


« in their Noftrils, in their Teeth, in their Lips, in their 


«© Throats, in their Shoulders, in their Wriſts, in their Arms, 
„in their Hands, in their Fingers, in their Breaſt, in their 


« Heart, and in the interior Part of their Stomach, in their 


«Reins, in their Thighs, in their Genitals, in their Hips, in 
« their Knees, in their Legs, in their Feet, in their Toes, in 
« their Nails. (20.) May he or they be curſed from the Crown 
« of their Head to the Sole of their Feet, may there be no Sound- 
«.neſs in him or then, 

21.) May the Son of the living God, with all the Glo 
* of his Mijefty, curſe bim or them, and may Heaven, with 


« all the Powers that move therein, riſe up againſt him or them, 


« to damn him or them, unleſs they ſhall repent, to make Satiſ- 
« faction. Amen. Amen. So be it.” 

TYRo, Never did I hear any thing fo ſhocking as this is! 
I ſhould think this very unpolitical as well as wicked. 

PyILO. In Ttaly, and Places more immediately under the 
Pope's JuriſdiRion, it may perhaps be political; but plain it is, 
that through this abſolute, tyrannical, and perſecuting Spirit, the 
Church of Rome has loſt Ground, and has been a ſinking Church 
ever ſince the glorious Reformation under Martin Luther in the 
Reign of Harry the Eighth, Ann. Dom, 1517, and be is de- 
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ſpiſed by all Nations on Account of her Cruelties and Perſecy. 
tions. Read Henry and Whifton, as allo the Margin of Queen 
Elizabeth's Bibles on the xiii, xiv. xv. xvi, xvii. xviii. and xix, 
Chapters of the Revelations. 

TYRo. You are extremely obliging, and I am as thankful ; 
and now pray tell me what followed after the Reformation ? 
" Pm1Lo. TheeſtabHſhed Church, commonly called the Church 
of England. 


2. Of the Church of England. 


Tro. What do you mean by the Church of England? 

PaiLo, The Religion and Worſhip of the People of England, 
as by Law eſtabliſhed, and it is governed by two Arch-biſhops, 
Biſhops, and inferior Clergy, of which the King is Head. 
1 RO. What are the principal Tenets of the Church of Eng. 

nd? 

PaHiLo. You may ſee the Principles of this Church very par- 
ticularly ſet forth by and in thirty-nine Articles, printed and 
en in their Book of Common Prayer, or Manner of Wor. 

ip. 

Nuo. But I wiſh you would give ſome ſhort Account of 
the principal Tenets of the Church of England, as it may be of 
Service to ſuch of its Members, who do not really know them; 
and alſo remeve the Prejudice of many others, who accuſe it 
unjuſtly, 

HILO, You are very right. Therefore I ſhall give you an 
Account of it, according to its own Articles, and not accord- 
ing to the Opinion of modern Writers. 

TYRO, Why ſo, Sir ? 

PnriLo. Becauſe the Clergy themſelves are divided into two 
Sorts 3 ſome being Calviniſis, others Arminians. 7 

TY&d. Sir, I am ſatisfied; proceed then, if you pleaſe, to 
acquaint me with the Admirers of the Church of England, ac- 
cording to its Articles or firſt Eſtabliſhment. 
 Pa1Lo. I will. (.) The Church of England has thirty- 
nine Articles, ſome contain the Matter of Faith which re- 
late to the Church of God, and others are civil Articles re- 
lating to its Government, Order, and Diſcipline. (.) The 
z1t, ad, zd, 4th, and 5th Articles ſet forth that there is but one 
living and true God; that in the Godhead there are three Per- 
ſons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, all equal in Power, Ma- 
jeſty, and Glory; that the ſecond Perſon in this Trinity toek 
our Nature upon him, and is both God and Man united in one 
Chriſt ; that he was crucified for us in the Fleſh, was buried, 
roſe the third Day from the Dead, according to the Scriptures, 


that he aſcended into Heayen, and there makes continual Inter- 
| * 2 JOE; 
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ceſſion for us. (3.) They own (in Art, nine) original Sin, 
and that by Adam's firſt Diſobedience or Tranſgreſſion all Man- 
kind are tainted or infected with Evil, have a natural Inclina- 
tion to Evil, and therefore are obnoxious to the Wrath of God. 
(4.) In Article ten, they ſay, that Man's Condition ſince the 
Fall is ſuch, that he has no Power, or free Will, of himſelf to 
do good Works acceptable to God, without the Grace of God 
working with him. (5s.) The ſeventh Article affirms that we 
are juſtified by Faith only, and are counted righteous before 
God, for or through the Merits of Chriſt only. (6.) The 
twelfth Article recommends the Practice of good Works, and 
ſays they are the Proofs of a true Faith, (7.) This Church 
teaches us in Article thirteen, that Works done before Juſtifica- 
tion, or before Grace is given, cannot be pleaſant to God, nor 
doth make us meet to receive Grace, as they ſpring not from 
a true and lively Faith. (8.) The fourteenth Article flatly 
denies the Works of Supererogation, and- acknowledges that 
when we have done all we can poſſibly do, we are ſtill unpro- 
fitable Servants. (9.) The ſeventeenth Article treats of the 
Doctrine of Election and Predeſtination. (10.) The eighteenth 
Article ſays, that the Church holds all Perſons accurſed who ſhall 
preſume to ſay that any Man is ſaved by the Law, or by any 
Se, Profeſſion, or Perſuaſion. (x1) The twenty-ſecond Ar- 
ticle denies the Romiſb Doctrine of Purgatory, paying Adora- 
tion to Angels and Reliques of Saints. oy The twenty- 
ſeventh and twenty-eighth Articles acknowledge two Sacraments 
only, viz, Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper, and ſay, that af- 
ter Conſecration they are ſtill but Bread and Wine, and both 
are to be 1 the Faithful only, in Commemoration of 
the Body and Blood of Chriſt, broken and ſpilt upon the Croſs, 
(13.) The Church holds Infant Baptiſm, requires Godfathers 
and Godmothers, and marks the Child in the Forehead with 
the Sign of the Croſs. (14.) Theſe are the Articles relating to 
the Tenets of the Church of England; the other Articles con- 
we only Rules and Orders concerning its Government and Diſ- 
cp INC, 
Of their Manner of Worſbip., 


1. The Church of England worſhip God, firſt, by confeſſing 
of Sins, then calling upon his Name in Prayer, Praiſes, and 
Nabu of Pſalms. The Collects are ſhort Prayers uſed by the 
Miniſters and People, are allowed to be well ſuited to almoſt all 
Occaſions z and the whole Way and Manner of its Worſhip 
may be ſeen in the Book of Common Prayer, | 

2. As the Romi/ſb Church call all Heretics who ſeparate from 
her Communion, ſo the Church of England call all that ſeparate 
from her Communion Schiſmatics,, | alas + 
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3. As the Proteſtants ſeparate from the Doctrines of the 
Church of Rome, on Account of its Errors and Superſtitions 
ſo a certain Set of Men (formerly called Puritans ) ſeparated 
from this Church under the pretended Notion that ſeveral of itz 
Forms and Ceremonies were unwarrantable, and that their Con. 
ſcience could not bear them. 

4. All other Sects who profeſs Proteſtantiſm in England, but 
are not of the eſtabliſhed Church, are called Di/erters. 

5. The Diſſenters are divided into many other Sects, diz. 
Preſbyterians, Independents, Baptifis, commonly called Anabap. 
tits, Quakers, Arians, Arminians, Antinomians, Socinians, Mug. 
gletonians, &c. but the moſt noted or popular of theſe are the 


Preſbyterians, Independents, and Quakers. 
1. PRESBYTERIANS, 


Tyko. What do you mean by Preſbyterians ? 

PHiLo. All thoſe Perſons who deny Koileopocy, or the Go- 
vernment of the viſible Church by Biſhops ; or thoſe who aſſert 
that the Church ſhould be governed by Elders or Preſbyters. 

TYRO. In what Manner then do they choole their Mi. 
niſters ? . 

PariLo. By taking a choice out of ſeveral Perſons, whom 
the Elders firſt examine in Principles and Abilities, and when 
they have fixed upon a Paſtor, Teacher, or Miniſter, they ele, 
nominate, or ordain him by Faſting, Prayer, and Impoſition 
of Hands. See Acts, Chap. i. ver. 23. to the End. 

TyRO. How do they govern their Church? 

Pr1Lo. All common Affairs in every particular Church or 
Aſſembly are regulated by their Miniſter and Elders. (z.) II 
there are Things ariſe which require more Judgment to deter- 
mine, they then appeal to the Miniſters and Elders of other Con- 
gregations. (3.) They have yet an higher Appeal than this; 
and in Caſe of Differences and Diſputes, they call a Court or 
Synod of the moſt able among them, who accordingly meet to 
regulate all Affairs, and adjuſt every thing to the Satisfaction of 
inferior Congregations, 

TyRO. Very well, Sir; and pray what are their chief Te- 
nets, and Manner of Worſhip ? x 

PHiLO. Their Tenets, concerning God, the Trinity, the 
Sufferings of Chriſt, Sc. &c. are equally the ſame as that of the Þ 
Articles of the Church of England ; and they baptize Infants by 

rinkling, and have Sponſors tor them as the Church has, but 

bominate the Name of Godfather and Godmothers. 

Tro. What is their Manner of Worſhip ? x 

PrILO. They don't uſe any Form of Prayer, but their Wor- 
ſhip conſiſts in exzempore Prayer, Preaching, and ſinging e 
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but ſome of them frequently finiſh their Prayer with the Lord's 
Prayer. Theſe Sects are rather Armimans than Catvinifts, 


2. INDEPENDENTS, 


Tro. What is meant by Independents ? 

Pho. The Word itſelf carries its own Meaning with it. 
They are a Sect who profeſs themſelves independent of all other 
Churches or Perſuaſions, of all Councils, Synods, and juriſ- 
ditions, and ſay wy Church or Aſſembly of Men have a 
Power lodged in themſelves ; and therefore deny all Superiority 
and Subordination.— Their Worſhip is the ſame as the Preſby- 
terians, and their Tenets much the ſame, except it be that the 
hold a particular Redemption, and are in general rather Calvi- 
niit than Arminiant. 


3. ANABAPTISTS or BAPTISTS. 


Tyko. What do you mean by Anabaptiſts ? | 

PHILO. They are ſuch who oppoſe the Baptiſm of Infants, 
ſay it is unwarrantable, and that none are proper Objects of this 
firſt Sacrament but adult Perſons, and ſuch as are capable of 
giving Account of their Faith in Chriſt Jeſus, and believe that it 
is an Ordinance, that he enjoined all his Diſciples to follow. 
They ſay further, that ſprinkling with Water is not Baptiſm, but 
an Innovation, contrary to the Rules of Scripture, and that there- 
— 15 1 is truly baptized, * is not —— * 

ried under Water, in the Name the Father , | 
Ghoſt, Tc. n i K. 4 | 2 

Tro. To dip or plunge into Water is certainly the Method 
pointed out in Scripture, —— But pray, from whence ſprang 
this Sect, what are their Tenets and Manner of Worſhip? _ 

PHILO, They appeared firſt in England in 1521, and were 
the Followers of Nicholas Storck, Mark Stubner, and others, who 
were Diſciples of Martin Lutfer, in the Time of Henry VIII. 
(2.) Their Manner of Worſhip is alſo extempore Prayer, 
Praiſes, Preaching, and ſinging of Pſalms. (3.) Their Go- 
vernment or Diſcipline is alſo by Elders, and their Principles 
are according to the ſeventeenth Article of the Church of Eng- 
land, being very ſtrong Predeſtinarians. | 


4+ QUAKERS, 


TYRo. Why are this Sect called „ 
FPnLo. Becauſe at firſt when they ſpoke or preached they had 
violent Shakings and Agitations. 
 TYRo, Who was their firſt Teacher, and what are their prin- 
cipal Tenets ? 
PaILo, Their firſt Leader was one George Fox, in the Year 
1650, 
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1630, who taught that the Light within is more ſufficient to 
guide Men to Heaven than the Holy Scriptures ; but they are 
now greatly reformed, and pay a great Regard to God's Word, 
but ſtil] deny the two Sacraments, and all Manner of Ceremg. 
nies. (2.) They refuſe to take any Oath before a Magiſtrate, 
and therefore are indulged to give their Affirmation as Witneſſes, 
(3-) Their Worſhip is very abrupt, any Perſon riſing up to 
pray or preach according as he 1s moved, (4.) They pray 
an then preach, or inſtruct their 1 in all moral 

uties, and ſpeak continually againſt the Modes Vanities, and 
Vices of the Age. (4.) They are very plain and ſimple in 
their Dreſs, and as for Order and Diſcipline in governing their 
different Aſſemblies and Congregations, and for Unity, Har. 
mony, and brotherly Love, they really exceed any Chriſtian 
Set of People or Church in the Univerſe, | 


Of the lefſer or more private Seas. 


1. Arians, or the Followers of Arius, who in the Time of 
Conflantine the Great, A. C. 315, taught that the Son of God is 
not equal or conſubſtantial with the Father, but only the firſt 
of all created Beings. His Opinion was condemned as hereti- 
eal by the Council of Nice in A. C. 321. but notwithſtanding 
this, they infected the eaſtern Churches with their Principles, and 


though they are not a Church or $e& of themſelves, yet they are p 
very numerous to this Day in ſeveral Churches, but parti- I 
eularly in that Church, whoſe Articles teach them quite the e 
contrary. I 
2. ArmMinians, thoſe who adhere to the Doctrine of Arminu, ſh 
who ſeparated himſelf from the Calviniſts in the fixteenth Cen- Wt 
tury, and taught that Predeftination is grounded on foreſeen ye 
Works of Righteouſneſs ; that a Man has Power of himſelf to 
embrace or reje& the Motions of the Holy Spirit; and that he an 
may finally fall from Grace after Juſtification, St 
N. B. Though there is no particular Se& or Church in England un- of 
der the Nomination of Arminians, yet they are very numerous in all is 
the reformed Churches, except among the Baptiſts. as 
-  $« Antinomians, a Sect who reject not only the Moſaic Lau obt 
of Ceremonies, but that aſſert alſo that all Manner of good Go 
Works, ſuch as Honeſty, Charity, Sobriety, "Temperance, be! 
Chaſtity, Sc. are of no Signification, becauſe good or e of 
Works neither forward nor hinder a Man in his Salvation ; that rive 


our Righteouſneſs is already fully complete in the Offering c 
Chriſt, and that whoever believes faithfully that the Work c 
Redemption is already finiſhed, it is ſufficient, whatever may 
be his Life and Converſation. There are ſeveral of this Sect i 
London, but the two moſt noted Teaches among them are ay 
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aworth of Oxford Market, and the famous J. Relly of Coach- 
Maker's Hall, London. p 
4. Socinians, are ſuch who follow the Doctrine of ene Fatſſus 
Sacinus, who taught that Jeſus Chriſt was only mere Man, and 
had no Exiſtence before the Virgin Mary. 
5. Catvinifts, or Superlapſarians, the Followers of the noted 
Reformer Calvix, who taught that Predeſtination is abſolute 
and unconditional from all Eternity, and that God elected cer- 
tain Perſons before the Foundation of the World ta eternal Sal- 
vation and Holineſs of Lite. 
6. Lutherans, the Followers of Martin Luther, the noted Re- 
former in the Reign of Henry VIII. He wrote againſt Pope 
Leo X. concerning the Abuſe of Indulgences ; his chief Tenets 
were à firm Belief in the Trinity, and that we are juſtified by 
Faith only in Jeſus Chriſt. 
7. Muggletonians, the Followers of Lodewwick Muggleton, a 
Journeyman, Taylor, who with one Reeves in the Year 1647, 
taught the People that God himſelf left his Glory in Heaven, 
under the Government of Moſes and Elias, and came down and 
ſuffered Death on the Croſs. They deny the Trinity, the 
Immortality of the Soul, and fay they have a Power of fay- 
ing and damning. They frequently aſſemble together in Fields, 
and in the Evening both Sexes meet at Alehouſes or Places ap- 
pointed, where, after ſome Sort of Preachment, the Lights are 
immediately put out, and by the Actions that follow, it is 
evident that they don't believe the Soul is immortal. The pub- 
lic Place of their Aſſembly is in Ola fireet Square, and Barnaby- 
fireet, Sauthwark, 
Tro. This is a ſtrange Set, indeed! — But pray what do 
you call Methodifts ? a 

PH1lLo. It is a Name given to all ſuch Perſons whoſe Way 
and Method is to preach in the Fields, or at the Head of any 
Street; but it is a Name more particularly given to Followers 
of Mr. Whitefield and Wefiley. But you are to note, that there 
is as much Difference between Whitfieldlites and Weflleymites 
as between any two Seas, the former believing that Salvation is 
obtained by Faith alone in Chriſt Jeſus, and that the Love of 
God to his Ele& cannot be broken off: Whereas the other Se& 
believe a Man is juſtified by Works and Grace, and that it is 
poſſible for a Man to go on in Degrees of Holineſs till he ar- 
Wives at laſt even to a State of Perfection in this Life. The prin- 
cipal Places of Worſhip for the Whitfieldlites are the Taber- 
Pacles in Moorfields and Tottingham-Court Road; and Mr. H- 
&y's principal Place is the Foundery in Moorfields. 

TYRo. I am obliged to you, Sir; and pray are there any 
lore Sects or Profeſſions worthy our Notice:? 


PariloO, 
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PH1L0. Not that I know of at preſent ; for all the others are 
blended, compounded, or intermixed with thoſe already ſpoken 
of, in ſome reſpect or other, 

Tro. But you will be pleaſed juſt to mention them by 
Name. = 

PaiLO, I will. (1,) Cainites. (2.) Eutychians. (3.) Ebi. 
onites. (4.) Eunomeans. (5.) Fatalifls. ( ol Gnoftics, (7,) 
Libertines, (S.) Millenarians. (g.) Materialifls. (10.) Ne. t 

florians, (11.) Origenifis. (12.) Pelagians. (13.) Solifidian;, i 
(14.) Sublapſarians, (r5.) Supralapſarians. (16,) Stoics, 
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7 
(17.) Anti-Trimtarians, Sc. All or any of which you may 
ſee at Leiſure, 1 
ö F 
Of the heathen * or a conciſe Account of the Hieroglyphics K 
the heathen Deities. i 
Trxo. What do you mean by Mythology ? e 
PH1LO. A general Account of the fabulous Hiſtory of the 
Gods of the Heathen, f 
Tro. What is the Uſe of Mytbolagy? 
P#1LoO, It furniſhes our Minds with many Things neceſſary b 
to be known, in order that we may underſtand the Writings of P 
many great Men ; but particularly thoſe Works which are wrote ol 
in Rhyme or Blank-verſe, in which you will find Similies and 
Alluſions run continually through the Work, and therefore, for 85 
Want of being acquainted with Mythology, you cannot well of 
underſtand the Deſign of ſuch Authors, who draw Illuſions from 
fabulous Hiſtories of this Sort. 
Tro. I know it; therefore I want ſome Inſtructions in theſe 2 
Things, and hope you will treat a little upon them, _ co 
PaiLo. Iwill; and here follows 
An alphabetical Account of the heathen Deities, o 
N. B. As I have very little Room for a Subject which requires a NM 
Volume, I was obliged to treat upon it in the following Order, which ly 
is ſufficient to give the Reader ſome Idea of theſe Things; but if he B 
has a Fancy hereafter to read more fully concerning it, let him con- F 
ſult Dr. King, Mr. Watſon on the heathen Gods, and the new Pan- ? 
toon. f 
(1. ) Acheron, Son of Titan and Terra; he furniſhed the Ti- M 
tans with Water when they fought againſt the Gods, and there- at 
fore they turned him into a River of Hell; but others ſay Ache- ay 
ron always was a River, but afterwards was made or converted 
into a Sulphureous or ſtinking Lake, : a 
(2.) Achilles, Son of Piletes and Thetes ; his Mother Thet:: — 
' was fo fond of him that ſhe fed him duly with Anbrafa, and BY 7 
at Night covered him with celeſtial Fire, and alſo dipped him FRY 


into 
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joto the River Styx, by which all his Body hecame invulnerable 
except juſt the Heel ſhe held him by. He afterwards was Pupil 
to the Centaur Chiron, who told him he would certainly be kill- 
ed at the Siege of Troy, which was done by Paris, who, with 
a poiſonous Arrow, ſhot him in the Heel, and mortally wounded 
1 f AAzon, Son of Ariſtæus, a noted Prince for hunting; 
but being curious to look at Diana while ſhe was bathing ber- 
ſelf, ſhe changed him into a Stag, whom his own Dogs purſued 
and killed, 4 

(4.) Adonis, the Son of Cynaras King of Cyprus, and the 
Favourite of Venus. Mars turned himſelf into a wild Boar, and 
Adonis hunting it too eagerly, it turned and bit him in the Groin 
and killed him: Venus flying to his Succour, ran a Thorn into 
her Foot, from whence the Blood falling upon a Roſe, turned 
it into a Carnation, and his Blood ſhe changed into a Flower, 
called Anemone. 

(5.) Zolus, Son of Hippotes, and God of the Winds in ge- 
neial, See Boreas. 

(6.) ÆAſculapius, God of Phyſic. One of the Sons of Apollo, 
by the "Nymph Coronms. He was killed by Jupiter, becauſe 
Pluto complained he did ſo many Cures, he decreated the Number 
of the Dead. | 

(7.) Amphion, Son of Jupiter and Antiqpe ; he was ſuch an 
excellent Performer on the Lyre, that he even raiſed the Walls 
of Thebes by Harmony. 

(8.) Amphitrite, Wife of Neptune. 

(g.) Apollo, God of Light and Muſic, Son of Jupiter and 
Latona ; he is repreſented in various Attitudes, but always ac- 
companied with a Harp or Lyre in his Left hand, 

(10.) Ariadne, the favourite Wife or Miſtreſs of Bacchus, 
whoſe Crown is placed among the Conſtellations. 

(11,) Argus, was one employed by Juno, to wait Jupiter's 
Motions with {9 He had an hundred Eyes; two of which on- 
ly ſlept, till Mercury lulled him to fleep, and cut off his Head 
But Juno, in Honour of his Services to her, transformed his 
Eyes into the Tail cf a Peacock. 

It is common when we find a very diſcerning, penetrating 
Man, to ſay, ** He has as many Eyes as Argus:” Or when 
we undertake or contrive any Thing by Cunning and great Pri- 
vacy, we ſay, by Way of Alluſion, “ Had he the Eyes of 
« Argus he never could (te or diſcover it.“ 

{12.) Alleria, Daughter of Cæus, who was accounted very 
| 2 yet at laſt was defiled by Jupiter in the Form of an 
Eagle. 
z.) Afrea, the Goddeſs of Juſtice and Equity, Daughter 
Jof Jupiter, by Themis: She is repreſented with her Eyes 

bound or covered over, _—_ is one Hand a Pair of balanced 


Scales, 
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Scales, and in the other a Sword, to ſhew Juſtice is not biaſſed 
but acts of herſelf impartially. She was moved to Heaven for 
her Uprightneſs, and tranſlated into the Conſtellation, or one of 
the twelve Signs called Virgo, or the Virgin, 

(14.) Atlas, Son of Jupiter and . he was a great 
Lover of Aſtronomy and Geography, and therefore is repreſent- 
ed bearing the whole Earth or Sphere upon his Shoulders, 

(15.) Augeas King of Elis, who was ſaid to keep 3000 Oxen 
at a Time in one Stable, but as it had not been cleared for thirty 
Years, it was very noxious ; and therefore he hired Hercules to 
clean it, and promiſed him the Tenth of the Beaſts. Hercules 
performed it by turning the Courſe of the River Alpheus ; but 
Augeas would not ſtand to his Bargain, therefore Hercules killed 
him for his Perfidy, 

(16.) Aurora, Goddeſs of Light, and Harbinger of Titan, 
or Meſſenger of the Sun ſhe was Daughter of Hyperion and 
Theia ; ſhe bore Pheton to Cephalus : But her greateſt Favourite 
was Tithonus ; ſhe got him tranſlated to Heaven, and aſter that 
into a Graſshopper, which every Year change or caſt their Coat 
or Skin, and then will chirp afreſh and become lively. This 
Goddeſs is repreſented too many Ways to ſpeak of here; but 
in common ſhe is painted or pictured riding in a golden Chariot, 
drawn by white Horſes; upon her Head is the morning Star, 
and her Attendants are the Dawn and Phebus. 

(17.) Bacchus, God of Mirth and Wine. He was Son of 
Jupiter and Semele; he is called by a great many other Names 
or Appellations, viz. Dionyſius, Briſæus, Bimater, Burgenes, 
Tauriformis, NyAilious, &c. He is repreſented in various Shapes, 
ſometimes mounted on a Tiger; by others a very corpulent 
Youth, naked, with a very ruddy Face, crowned with Ivy and 
Vine-leaves, with a Thyrſus or Stalk in one Hand, and with 
the other pouring Wine into an Horn: But in general he is re- 

reſented ſtriding acroſs a Caſk, with Glaſſes in his Hand, and 
Firth and Jollity in his Countenance. 

Hence all ſuch as are given too much to the Bottle are called 

Bacchanalians. 
(18,) Bellona, the Goddeſs of War, and Wife or Siſter to 
Mars. She is repreſented various Ways, ſometimes driving a 
Chariot with Violence, and ſometimes with a lighted Torch or 
Trumpet in her Hand; her Hair compoſed of Snakes, and her 
Garments ſtained with Blood, 
(19.) Cacus, Son of Vulcan, and a noted Robber, killed by 
Hercules, | 
(20.) Cælus, called ſometimes Uranus, the Offspring of 
Terra or Gaia, and the Father of the Sky or Firmament, 
(21.) Cæculus, the third Son of Vulcan. His Mother ww, 
ceive 
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ceived him by Means of a Spark flying into her Lap while ſhe 
fat by the Fire, He is repreſented with very ſmall Eyes. 

(22.) Caliſto, Daughter of Lycaon, and one of the Nymphs 
of Diana: She was debauched by Jupiter, and afterwards tranſ- 
lated into the northern Conſtellation cali'd the Bear. 

(23.) Caſtor and Pollux, two twin Brothers, Sons of Jupiter 
by Leda, Wife of Tyndarus King of Sparta; they were both 
made a Conſtellation in Heaven, called Gemini. They are re - 
preſented like two beautiful twin Youths, riding on white Horſes, 
with Stars in their Helmet. 

(24.) Cecrops, thole who took Wager of Jupiter to fight 
againſt Titan, but afterwards would not; therefore were turned 
into Apes. 

(2 T4 Cephalus ſhot his Wife Procris undeſignedly, with one 
of the unerring Arrows, which his beloved Aurora had furniſh- 
ed him with, 

(26.) Cerberus, Pluto s Maſtiff, called the three-headed Dog 
of Hell, born of Tyþhon and Echidna ; he fawned upon all who 
entered the infernal Regions; but infallibly devoured all who 
attempted to eſcape. Hercules dragged him ſrom Hell in ſpite 
of his Maſter Pluto; but the Monſter continually vomitted Fire 
and Foam of Poiſon, which, wherever it fel], produced that 
deadly Herb called Aconite or Wolf" g. Bane. | 

(27.) Ceres, the Goddeſs of Corn and Plenty; Daughter of 
Saturn and Rhea; ſhe is alſo called Magna Dea, or the Great 
Goddeſs, alſo Aletrix and Mammoſa, from ber nouriſhing all 
Seeds and Plants. She firſt taught the Art of plowing and ſow- 
ing. She turned Abas into a Neut or Water Lizard. She loved 
Jaſion Son of Fowve ; but Jowe, jealous of him, killed him with 
a Thunderbolt, She is repreſented very majeſtic and fair, yel- 
= low Hair, crowned with Poppies, holding in her right Hand 
Ears of Corn, and ſometimes in her left' a lighted Torch ; and 
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at 7 Times in a Chariot or Car, drawn by winged Dragons 
or Lions. 

(28.) Chaos, according to Heſod, the Father of the Gods; 
but it is evident this is a Jumble, for which that famous hea- 
then Poet loſt great Credit. Abraham Depenbeke attempted to 
paint Chaos, but though the Work was performed well, yet 
there was ſuch a Medley of Light and Darkneſs, Sc. wrong 
Rey that the whole Deſign was ſpoiled, and became ridicu- 
ous, See the Pantheon, p. 2. A 

(29.) Charon, the Son of Erebus and Nox. He is called the 
Ferryman of Hell, becauſe he uſed to ferry Souls over the Ri- 
vers Acheron and Styx, He is repreſented as a fat, rough - look - 
ing old Man, with a buſhy grey Beard, with running Eyes, $ 
and clothed with Rags, or tattered Garments, 3 
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(30.) Cupid, the God of Love; there are various Opinion 
of his Pedigree ; but it is generally ſuppoſed, that he was the 
Son of Mars by Venus. He is repreſented blind, to ſhew that 
real Love ſees no Faults; and is alſo armed with a Bow ang 
Quivers, or darting Arrows, to ſhow the Paſſion of the Mind 
through the Channel of the Eye; and with Wings, to ſhew 1 
plainly that nothing is more fleeting than the ſudden Paſſion of 
Love. He is the favourite Boy of Venus, and her conſtant At. 
tendant in her Amours. 
(31.) _ See Veſta. 
(32.) Cyclops, Sons of Neptune and Ampbitrite. They were 
Slaves or Journeymen to Vulcan, and uſed to forge Thunder. 
bolts, Sc. They had but one Eye, which was in the Middle of 
their Forehead, | 
(33.) Deianira, Wife of Hercules, and the Cauſe of his 
Death, See Hercules. 
(34.) Diana, the Goddeſs of Chaſtity, Daughter of Jupiter 
and Latona, and Queen of the Woods and Foreſts, She had 
alſo ſeveral other Names, as Luna, Delia, Hecate, Cynthia, 
&c. Though Diana was ſo remarkably chaſte on Earth, yet 
when ſhe aſcended to the Skies, ſhe had ſeveral Amours. She 
had a Daughter by her Father Jupiter, whoſe Name was Erſa, 
or the Dexw: Pan alſo defiled her in the Form of a white Ram; 
but her Favourite was Endymion. Diana is repreſented many 
Ways, becauſe ſhe cuts a ſhining Figure in Hiſtory ; but ſhe i 
commonly depicted in a high Stature, her Hair diſhevelled, 2 
Bow in her Hand, a Quiver at her Back, a Deer's Skin faſtened 
to her Breaſt, with a purple Robe turned up to her Knees, and 
Gold Buckles or Claſps ; being always attended with Nymphs 
in a hunting Dreſs, with Nets, Hounds, Sc. (2.) As Hecate, 
ſhe is repreſented of exceſſive Height; her Head covered with 
hideous Snakes; her Feet ſometimes by Serpents; and under this 
Name and Character ſhe is called Goddeſs of the infernal Re. 
gions. (z.) As Luna ſhe is repreſented with a Creſſent on her 
Head, riding in a Silver Chariot, drawn by white Hinds, and 
Gold Harneſs, but ſometimes by Mules, and at others by Oxen, 
becauſe of their Lunar Horns, 
(35.) Diodeme. See Hercules. 
(36.) Elyfian Fialas; the fictitious Name of a Place, for the 
Relt of the Juſt after their Departure. 

(37.) Epimetbes, Brother to Prometheus, and Huſband to Pax. 
dora, opened the Box of Evils upon Mankind. See Pandora, 

(38.) Europa, Daughter of Agenor, by the Nymph Melia, 
ſeduced by Jupiter in the Form of a white Bull; he afterwards 
tranſlated her into the Conſtellation Taurus, 
(39+) Eurydice, Wife of Orpheus, 
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(40.) Euryſitheus, Hercules's Taſk-maſter. See Hercules, 

(41.) Faunus, Father of the Fauns or Demi-gods, or God- 
deſſes of the Woods. 

(42.) Feronia, the Goddeſs of Woods and Orchards. 

(43+) Flora, called alſo Chloris, the Goddeſs of Flowers, 
Flora is generally repreſented in a cloſe Habit, holding in her. 
Hands the Flowers of Peas and Beans, Sc. and the Pain- 
ters have a great Field of Variety in painting her in ſeveral At- 
titudes, with Variety of Flowers of all Sorts, 

(44) The Furies, three infernal Deities, called Goddeſſes 
of Horror. Their Names were Te/iphone, Alecto, and Megæra. 
They are repreſented with Hair, compoſed of Snakes, Eyes 
very fierce and inflammable, Chains in one Hand and Whips in 
the other. . 

(45.-) Galaxy, the milky Way. See Juno. 

(46.) The Gorgons, four Siſters, of whom Meduſa was chief. 
They are repreſented with Snakes about their Hair, brazen 
Hands, golden Wings, and Tufhes like wild Boars, 

(47.) The Græcæ were three Siſters of the Gorgont; they are 
repreſented like old Women; they had but one Eye and one 
long Tooth common to all, which they uſed occaſionally as each 
wanted, 

(48.) The Harpyes are Aello, Celeno, and Ocypete, Daughters 
of Oceanus and Terra; they are repreſented with their Faces like 
Virginz, Ears like Bears, Bodies like Vultures, human Arms 
and Feet, but having very long Claws, 

(49.) Harpocrates, the God of Silence, | 

( 50.) Hebe, the Goddeſs of Youth, Daughter of Jupiter and 
uno ; but others ſay ſhe was conceived by Juno after her eating 
W immoderately of Lettuces, She was fo beautiful in the Eyes of 
Jupiter, that he made her his Cup-bearer ; but at a Feaſt of the 
Gods, poor Hebe, in waiting, had a Slip with her Foot, and 
had ſo indecent a Fall that put all in Confuſion, and Jupiter 
& diſmiſſed her; but to repair this Loſs and Shame, Jupiter mar- 
tied her to Hercules. She is called the Goddeſs of all Life and 
© Bloom, from Spring to Autumn; then her Foot flips, the 
Leaves fall, and Ganymede (ſucceeds her, who was the next 
Cup-bearer to Jupiter, and ſome fay was afterwards turned into 
the Conſtellation Aquarius. 

(52.) Hecate, See Diana, (34.) 

(52.) Helle, who, riding the golden Ram, fell off into the 
dea between Europe and 4fia, from thence it is called the Hellt/< 
font, 

(53-) Hercules, the greateſt Demi-god, Son of Jupiter and 

lemena. Juno hated Hercules, and cauſed his Mother to be a 
full Week in continual Pangs by her Enchantments, in the 
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Shape of an old Woman; but Galanthis at laſt ran to Juno, and 
told her of the ſafe Delivery of Alcmena, upon which the God. 
dels re-aſſumed her Shape, and fled : Alcmena was that Inſtant 
ealy, but Galanthis, for her Tidings, was turned into a Weſel. 


| (2-) Juno, not content with this, lent two large Serpents to de- 


roy him in his Cradle; but Hercules, though ſo young, ftran- 

led them both with the Squeeze of his Hands, (3.) His La- 

ours would fill a Volume, therefore it will ſuffice to tell you, 
that Juno always ſought his Ruin by many Stratagems, (4 
She ſent the Nemean Lion againſt him, but he tore the furious 
Animal in Pieces, and wore his Skin as a Trophy of Victory. 
(5.) He next deſtroyed that formidable Serpent or Monſter Hy. 
ara | ſee Hydra). (6.) He defeated the Centaurs, and took the 
wild Boar alive; tired Diana's Hind ; deſtroyed the Vultures or 
Birds of Prey in Arcadia. (7.) He bound- the furious Bull 
which Neptune ſent againſt Minos, King of Crete. (S.) He 
flew the wild Horſes that breathed Fire, and deyoured human 
Fleſh,” which belonged to Diomede, the Tyrant. (8.) He allo 
periormed the hard Taſk of Augeas. [See Augeas] (9.) He 
defeated all the Amazons, carried their Queen Hippoltia to The- 
feus, and gave her Belt to his Taſk-maſter Euryſitbeus. (10.) 
He killed Geryon King of Spain, who had three Bodies, with 
all his furious Oxen ; his Dragon of ſeven Heads, his Dog of 
two Heads, and his watchful Keeper. (11,) He ftole the gol. 
den Apples at the Heſperides, and killed the Dragon with a 
hundred Heads, that was ſet to guard them, (12.) Euryſitheus, 
thinking to deſtroy Hercules, at laſt commanded” him to go to 
Hell, and fetch P/uto's Maſtiff, Cerberus, which he performed; 
Euryfitheus was ſurprized at the Performance, and afterwards or- 
dered Cerberus back again. (1 3.) He releaſed Theſeus, chained 
to a Stone on the Banks of Acheron; opened a Paſſage 
through the %,; flew the furious Robber, Cacus; with 
a Number of other heroic Feats; and yet he was fo capti- 
vated by the Love of Amphalia, Queen of Lydia, as even to 
fpin amongſt her Women, and ſuffer female Chaſtiſement, 
(14.) His Death was occaſioned by his Wiſe Detanira, for 
the Centaur Nefſus offering Violence to her, Hercules ſhot him 
with one of thoſe dreadful Arrows he had dipped in the Blood 
of Hydra, which Arrows poiſon all Things that they enter : Det- 
anira, however, grew jealous of — on ſeveral Accounts, 
and at laſt managed it ſo as to get him to put on the poiſonous 
Garment of Neſſes, which he no ſooner had done, but he was 
taken delirious, ſuffered the moſt excruciating Tortures, and in 
Agony ran here and there; at jaft came to Mount Oeta, where 
he erected a Pile of Wood, and ſet it on Fire, threw himſelf 
into it, and was conſumed. Lycus, his Friend, followed him 
in this unhappy Situation, but Hercules threw him into the Ri- 
ver 
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ver Thermopolis, and he became a Rock; he gave his Arrows to 
Philoctetes, who afterwards buried his Remains in the River 
Dyra. (15. ) Hercules is depicted ſeveral Ways, but in general 
in a ſtanding Attitude, with the Skin of the Nemear Lion over 
his Shoulders, and always reſting upon a large Club; at other 
Times naked, with his Club. 

(54.) Hermaphroditus, Son of — and Venus, who was 
joined in one Body to Salmacis, by her Innovation, from hence 
ſprang the Hermaphrodites. ; 

(55-) Heſperus, the Son of Atlas, transformed into the Morn« 
ing Star. 

7 56, ) Hyacinthus, Apollo's beloved Boy, turned into the Flower 
Hyacinth, 7 
% 57.) Hyades, (called Pleiades) the ſeven Daughters of Atlas. 
They grieved ſo much for the Death of their Brother Hyas, that 
Jupiter changed them into Stars, and they are placed in the 
Heads of the Conſtellation Taurus, and their Riſing and Setting 
are ſuppoſed to be attended with Rain. 

(58.) Hydra, a Serpent, See Hercules. 

(59.) Hows, the God of Marriage, and Son of Bacchus 
and Venus. He is repreſented in a very fair Complexion, in a 
Robe of Saffron-colour, and crowned with the Herb Amaricus, 
or ſweet Marjorem. 

(60.) Hyperion, Son of Czlus and Terra. | 

(61.) Janus, called alſo Biceps Bifrons and Didymeus, the 
God of Months and Years; he 1s repreſented with two Faces, 
and is generally meant the Sun. 

(62.) Jaſon, Son of Aſon, who fetch'd the golden Fleece 
from Colchzs. — 

(63. ) Iris, Daughter of Thaumas, and Juno's favourite Com- 
panion and Meſſenger; ſhe is repreſented with ſurpriſing Beauty, 
with Wings, and riding on a Rainbow, 

(64.) Juno, Queen of Heaven, and both Wife and Siſter of 
Fupiter, She is alſo called Goddeſs of Marriage and Child. 
birth; and bears too many Names to be inſerted here, the chief 
of which are Lucina, Pronuba, Juga, Domiduca, Unia, Cenxia, 
&c, She was very proud and jealous, left her Seat in Heaven 
in a Paſſion, but Jupiter, by the Perſuaſion of Citheron, had 
a very beautiful Image made, which was called Plætea, which 
rode in Jupiter's Chariot, and it was reported ſhe was going to 
be made Queen of Heaven inſtead of imperious Juno; up 
this Juno returned, and attacked the new Bride, and tore off all 
her Ornaments ; but having found the Deceit, ſhe ſeemed to be 
pleaſed with the Contrivance, and lived more content and com- 
plaiſant with her Huſband. Juno ſignifies the Atmoſphere. She 
was given to reſent every Trifle, but none felt her Reſentment 
more 
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more than Hercules, though at laſt he was indebted to her ſor 
his Immortality; for Pallas brought him in his Infancy to Ju- 
piter, who put him to Juno's Breaſt to ſuck while ſhe was a. 
ſleep; but the Goddeſs, waking ſuddenly, the Milk ran from 
her Breaſt, and falling ſuddenly upon the Sky, cauſed the Galaxy 
or, milky Way, which runs in the Heavens from North to South; 
ſome Drops falling upon the Earth cauſed the Lillies to become 
white, which before were yellow. 

(65.) Jupiter, great King or Maſter of all the Deities; Son 
of Saturn, and Rhea or Veſia. His Exploits cannot be inſerted 
here: It is enough to ſay, (x.) He firſt defeated the Titans, who 
warred againſt his Father Saturn, and then afterwards dethron- 
ed his Father, (2.) He had ſeveral} Wives beſides Juno, viz, 
Metis, whom he devoured when big with Child, and he himſelf 
became pregnant with Minerva, who ſprang out of his Head 
full grown, (3.) He turned himſelf into all Manner of Shapes 
and Forms to betray the Honour and Chaſtity of the Nymphs and 
Goddeſſes, (4.) He deflowered Caliſto in the Form of the God- 
deſs of Chaſtity, and then turned her into a Bear, and made her 
afterwards a Conſtellation of that Name. (5.) Alſo his Siſter 
Juno, in the Form of a Cuckoo, by whom he had Hebe, Mars, 
Vulcan, and Litcina. (6.) In Form of a white Bull, he carried 
off Europa into Crete; ſurprized Aferia in the Shape of an 
Eagle; gina in the Similitude of a lambent Fire; Clytoris in 
the Form of an Ant; Amphytrion in the Form of her own Huſ- 
band; and even Danae, though her Father built a Tower of 
Braſs to ſecure her, he deſcended in a golden Shower, baffled 
the Keepers, and took her, (7.) He turned Lycaorn into 2 
Wolf, for ſerving up the Fleſh of one of his Domeſtics at 
Table, while Jowe was preſent, and conſumed his Palace with 
Lightening. (8.) He alſo deluded Semele, Io, and many others; 
but worſt of all, (9.) He one Day ſeized the beautiful Boy 
Ganymede, Son of Tros, and made him both his Catamite and 
 Cup-bearer. (10.) The Reign of Jupiter not being ſo regular 
and mild as that of Saturn's, it was now called the Silver, in- 
ſtead of the golden Age. (10.) Jupiter is repreſented various 
Ways, but in general like a grave, majeſtic Man, fitting on a 
Throne, holding Thunder and an Eagle in his right Hand, 
and Darts or Victory in his left; at other Times the Eagle is 
at his Feet. 

(66.) Latona, Mother of Apollo, and his twin Siſter Diana, 

(67.) Lethe, a River of Forgetfulneſs. 

(68.) Lucina, one of the Names of Juno, and Diana. 

(69.) Mars, the God of War, Juno bare him alone, as Ju- 
piter bare Minerva, and in Oppoſition to her Huſband, called 
him the God of War or Revenge. She appointed Thero or 

| ; | Fierce» 
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Fierceneſs to nurſe him, and ſent him afterwards to the barba- 
rous Seythians for his Education. (2.) Mars is alſo called Qui- 
rinus and Gradivus. (3.) Mars is often repreſented in a ſtand- 
ing Attitude, with Breaſt-plate and Helmet, a Sword or Wea- 

n in his right Hand, and a Shield in his Left ; but in general 
be is repreſented with a fiery Aſpect, completely armed, drawn 
by raging Horſes, extending his Spear, and in the other Hand 
graſping a Sword, embrued with Blood, having Diſcord, Cla- 
mour, Terror, and Fear for his Attendants. 

(70.) Meduſa, raviſhed by Veune, and her Hair turned inte 
Snakes by Minerva, and afterwards had her Head cut off by 


Perſeus. 

615 Mercury, (called alſo Hermes) the Son of Jupiter and 
Maia; he is eſteemed as a Demi deity, and called the Meſſen- 
ger of the Gods, or Meſſenger of Speed. He is ſaid to preſide 
over Eloquence, Sprightlineſs, and Activity. (2.) It is on 
this Account that he is called ſometimes the Father of Theft and 
Deceit, being capable of gaining his Deſign by cunning Tricks 
and deceitful Speeches. (3.) This he ſhewed very early; for 
Vulcan being fond of him in his Infancy, one Day dandled the 
little Brat in his Arms; Mercury, in Return for his Love, ſtole 
away all his Tools. (4.) He alſo ſtole the Ceſtus of Venus, and 
the Scepter of Jupiter, but attempting to Steal his Thunderbolts 
he burnt his Fingers ſeverely, (5.) After this he ſtole the Cows 
of Admetus. (6.) But he is in general called the God of Rhe- 
toric, Eloquence and Oratory. He was alſo famous for his 
Skill in Muſic, and firſt taught the Art of Letters, and therefore 
was often called to decide Quarrels among the Gods as Arbi- 
trator. (7,) He is repreſented ſtanding on his right Leg, his 
left Hand pointing upwards, and in his right Hand a winged 
Caduccus, and Wings upon his Head and his Heels. 

(72.) Midas, King of Phrygia, who gave falſe Judgment, 
by praiſing Pan's pretended Harmony before Apollo's, was re- 
warded by having Aſſes Ears placed upon his Head, 

(73.) Minerva, (called alſo Pallas) the Goddeſs of War, 
Wiſdom and Sciences. She was born full grown in the Iſle of 
Rhodes, by Means of Jupiter's violently ſtriking his own Head, 
and out ſhe ſprang ; on which Account ſhe is called Athena, be- 
cauſe ſhe never ſucked the Breaſt; and by others Ametroſs, as 
having no Mother, She excelled all others in the Art of Spin- 
ning, and therefore ſhe turned Arachne, the Daughter of Jamon, 
into a Spider, becauſe ſhe challenged her at this Art, Minerva 
15 repreſented various Ways, but more fully in a fine Poſture or 
ſtanding Attitude, a ſteady, yet ſmiling Countenance, is com- 
pletely armed, has a gold Breaſt-plate, a Spear in her right Hand, 
and a frightful Ægis in her left, with the Head of Meduſa, ac- 
companied with Snakes. Sometimes ſhe has an Owl and Cock 

at 
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at her Feet or in her Hand; the former an Emblem of Wil. 
dom, the latter denotes War. 

(74-) Minos, one of the Judges of Hell. 

(75.) Momus, the God of Pleaſantry and Humour. He way 
ſuppoſed the Son of Somnus and Nox. He is called Jupiter's 
Fool or Jeſter, and was often ſent for to make the Gods merry , 
A Story is related of him as follows: Neptune, Minerva, and 
Vulcan, one Day challenged each other for their Sk+]l, and left 
it to Momus to decide. Neptune made a Bull, but he found Fault 
with it, becauſe his Horns were not ſet before his Eyes, that he 
might puſh with greater Certainty. Minerva made an im. 
moveable Houſe, which he diſliked, becauſe it could not be 
moved in caſe of bad Neighbours ; and Vulcan made a Man 
which he highly condemned, becauſe he had not a Window in 
> Breaſt, to ſee what was coming upon, or might happen to 

im, 

(76.) Morpheus, the God of Sleep and Dreams : He is re- 

reſented by the Figure of a Boy aſleep, with one Arm or El. 

w, leaning on a black Marble, (ſignifying Night) and with a 
Bundle of Poppies under the other Arm. 

(77.) Muſes, the Daughters of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne. (1.) 
Calliope preſided over Rhetoric and vocal Muſic. (2.) Clu, 
the Muſe of Hiſtory and Narrations, (3.) Erato, the Muſe of 


"Poetry, and Inventreſs of Dancing. (4.) Thalia preſided over 


Comedy, or whatever was merry. (5.) Euterpe over Tragedy, 


(6.) Melpomene over Lyric and Epic Poetry, and Dignity of 
Style. (7.) Terpſicbore, called Protectreſs of Muſic, Inven- 


treſs of the Flute, and preſided alſo over Logic. (8.) Pohhnm. 
nia over Oratory, Poetry, and fine Geſture ; and, (9.) Urana, 
the Muſe who preſided over all celeſtial Subjects, as Prayer, 
Praiſes, and divine Muſic. 

(78.) Neiades, the Nymphs of Brooks and Rivers. 

(79.) Nemeſis, Daughter of Jupiter and Neceſſity ; one of the 
Goddeſſes of Juſtice, having a Pair of Scales in one Hand, and 
a Whip in the other. 

(80.) Neptune, the moſt noted Son of Saturn and Ops ot 
Vefia, and the Brother of Jupiter. His favourite Wife was An- 
phitrite, who was gained to him by the Interceſſion of the Dol- 
phin, which Neptune afterwards placed among the Stars. (z.) 
He had two other Wives, Salacia from the falt Water, and 
Venelia, the Ebbing and Flowing of the Tides. (3.) He 1 
called God of the Sea or Ocean, (4.) He changed Theophan: 


into an Ewe, and himſelf into a Ram, and begat the golden 
fleeced Ram. (5.) He is repreſented with dark Hair; his Gar- 
ment a Sea-green, riding in a large Shell, drawn b 
with a Trident in his Hand, attended by a long 
goddeſſes, Tritons and Sea-Nymphe, 


Sea-horſes, 


(814 


rain of Sea- 
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(81.) Nereus, Son of Oceanus, and Maſter of the Ægean Sea. 


(82.) Nox, the molt antient of all the Deities, She had a 
numerous Offspring of Gods and Goddeſſes, She married Erebus, 
by whom ſhe had Labour, Emulation, Deceit, Fear, Darkneſs, 
Complaint, Miſery, Partiality, Want, Care, Diſafpointment, 
Diſeaſe, War, Hunger, Want, &c, 

(33.) Oceanus, the Son of Cælus and Terra, 

(84.) Ops, one of the Names of Cybele. 

(85.) Oreades, Nymphs of the Mountains, 


(36 ) Orion, the Son or Production of Jupiter, Neptune, and 


Mercury. The Story is as follows. They all took a Tour to 
Tanagara, a City of Baotia, where they were well entertained 
by the hoſpitable Hyricus, in return for which they defired him 
to aſk what he plealed, and it ſhould be granted. Old Hyricus 
requeſted he might have a Son in his old Age; accordingly, 
they bade him bring an Ox-hide, which was done; and after 
they had all made Urine (or piſs'd) in it, they bade him bury it 


it up found a fine Boy, which he named Ur7:on, from their 
Urine ; but it being more decent, he was afterwards called Orion. 
He was killed by Diana in hunting, and afterwards tranſlated 
to a Conſtellation, called Orion, which uſed to be remarkable 
for producing Rain and Storms, when he roſe acronically. 


He was ſo remarkably ſkilled in the Performance of Muſic, that 
be went down to Hell to fetch his beloved Wife Eurydice, and he 


with his Harmony, that they had no Power to hold her. Some 
gay he was tore to Pieces by Bacchus, others that he was tranſ- 
formed into a Swan ; be this as it will, his Harp was tranſlated 
to Heaven, and formed a Conſtellation, He is often repreſented 
by a Youth, with Life and Sprightlineſs, playing on a Lyre or 
diſtrum, with a tame Lion by him, to ſhew the Power and Effi- 
Wcacy of Muſic, 

\ (88.) Orus, an Egyptian Deity, Son of Ofiris and It, and 
is generally repreſented (ſtanding between them, like a Cupid or 

inged Boy, 

(99.) Ofiris, an Egyptian Deity, Brother and Huſband to %, 
nd Brother to Typhon. b 

( 90.) Pales, the Goddeſs of Shepherds. 

(91.) Pallas, See Minerva, 

(92.) Pan, the God of Shepherds and Hunters, becauſe he pre- 
Jed over Flocks and Herds. He is eſteemed as an Egyptian Deis 
y, and is ſaid to be the Son of Penelope. He is repreſented with 

ruddy Countenance, two ſhort Horns on his Head, a long 
ack Beard, - clothed with a ſpotted Skin, crowned with Pine, 

having 


ten Months, and then take it up; which he did, and upon taking 


(87.) Orpheus, the Son of Phebus, by the Mule Calliope. | 


effected his Deſign, for he ſo charmed old Pluto and Preſerpine 


kl 
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having a Shepherd's Crook in one Hand, and unequal Reeds or 
Pipes in the other, with a Noſe, Feet, and Tail like a Goat, 

(93-) Paris, youngeſt Son to Priamus King of Troy, 

(94.) Pandora, the firſt Woman formed by Vulcan. All the 
Gods and Goddeſſes preſented her with ſomething to add to her 
Perfection, Pallas gave her Wiſdom, Venus Beauty, Mercury 
Floquence, Apollo Muſic, Juno Riches ; but Jupiter thought 
ſhe was not yet a complete Woman, therefore he preſented 
her with an encloſed Box full of Diſcord, Envy, Calumny, Diſ- 
eaſes, Age, War, Peſtilence, and Famine ; but her Hulda 
Epimetheus open'd it, and let out all theſe Plagues among 
Mankind ; nothing remained but only Hope at the — 

(95. ) Pegaſus, a winged Horle, produced by the Blood which 
fell from Meduſa's Head. 

(96.) Perſeus, the Son of Jupiter and Danae. He was pretty 
famous for Arts and Literature, and alſo heroic Actions. He 
cut off Meduſa's Head ; then he mounted Pegaſus and deliver. 
ed Andromeda, the Daughter of Cepheus, from an horrible Sea- 
monſter, and afterwards he was placed among the Stars. 

(97.) Pbæbus, one of the Names of Apollo. 

(98.) Phaeton was the Son of Apollo, by the Nymph Clymer: . 
He was from his Infancy of an aſpiring Diſpoſition, and ſo re- 
markably conceited, that he undertook every Thing with a ſure 
Confidence of performing it ; and though he had been often re- 

oved for it, yet he could not be diſſuaded from every Attempt ; 

ut the moſt remarkable of all is this : He being accuſed by Epa- 
phus for being a Baſtard, told his Father Apollo, and appeared 
uneaſy at the Reproach : Apollo, to appeaſe his fiery and hot 
Diſpoſition, ſoothed him, by telling him that whatever he aſked 
of him it ſhould be granted; Phæton then requeſted that he might 
drive the Chariat of the Sun round the Globe for one Day 12 
Apollo, ſorry he had made ſuch a Promiſe, laboured to convince 


him of the Danger, and got ſeveral others to tell him his Inabi- 


lity of performing it fo young as he was, and with ſuch furious 
and ungovernable Horles : But Phæton perfiſting in his Obſti- 


nacy, and Apollo not being able to get off from ſo ſtrict and af- 


firmative a Promiſe, ſubmitted to the giddy conceited Youth; but 
no ſooner did he mount the Chariot, than he ſaw the Folly of his 


Arrogancy and Ambition, for the Horſes immediately ran heady 


and furiouſly along, nor could he with all his Pride command 
their Reins, ſo that they flew here and there at Random, and 
had like to ſet the World on Fire, had not Jupiter interpoſed, 
and with. his Thunderbolts ſtruck him headlong into the River 


- Eridanus, now called Po, His three Siſters, Phæbe, Lampetia, 


and Phaethuſa lamented him ſo much on the Banks, that they 


were 
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were at laſt changed into the black Poplar Tree “. 

(99.) Phlegethon, one of the ſulphurous Rivers of Hell. 

{100.) Pleiades, the ſeventh Daughter of Atlas by Pleione; 
their Names are Maia, Eledtra, Haylcyone, Celæno, Aflerope, 
Taygete, and Merope 3 Fove — , them into a Conſtella- 
tion, commonly called the ſeven Stars. 7 

(101.) Pluto, Son of Saturn and Ops, and King or Ruler of 
Hell and all the infernal Regions. He is repreſented in à Chair, 
drawn by four black Horſes, with a ghoſtly Wand in one Hand, 
and ſometimes a Sceptre in the other. 

(102.) Pomona, the Goddeſs of Orchards and fruit Trees, 
but particularly of Apples. 

(103.) Prometheus, the Son of Tapetus. He was a great Fa- 
vourite of Pallas; but put ſuch a Trick upon Jupiter, that he 
reſented it ever after; and therefore ſent Mercury and Vulcan to 
ſeize, and carry him to Mount Caucaſus, and chain him there 
to a Rock, and ſet a Vulture to prey upon his Liver, which 7u- 
piter moſt barbarouſly renewed every Day in Proportion to what 
the Vulture devoured : But Hercules killed the Vulture and re- 
| leaſed him, * 

(104.) Proſerpine, the Daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, raviſh- 
ed by Jupiter, in Form of a Dragon. She was married to Pluto. 

(105.) Proteus, the Son of Neptune, by the Nymph Phænice, 
and Keeper of the Sea-calves. He had Power to turn himſelf 
into all Manner of Shapes. 

(106,) Pygmalion fell in Love with an Image of his own ma- 
king, and Venus changed her into a Woman for him, and he 
married her. | 

(107.) Python, an enormous Serpent, ſent by Juno to devour 
Latona, but Apollo killed it. 

(108.) Rhadamanthus, one of the inferior Judges of Hell. 

(109.) Rhea, one of the Names of Cybele. 

(110.) Saturn, the younger Son of Cælus and Terra. He was 
perſuaded by his Mother to exclude his elder Brother Titan, but 
on Condition of his reigning in Titan's ſtead, he engaged to devcur 
all his male Children, that they ſhould not inherit after him; 
but Veſta hid one Boy and preſerved him, Saturn heard of it, and 
demanded the Boy, but his Wife, inſtead of the Child, gave him 
a Stone, which he greeedily ſwallowed, and ſhe, for the Honour, 


Of all the Tales in the Heathen Mythology, non i better Leſ- 
ſon for Youth than that of Phæten's Conceit and Headinefs, | For 
hereby they are taught not to aſſume any thing hend their little 
Spheres; but conſtantly and readily obey their Pag, aud de ready to 
receive and fo low all good Advice, left they come to #ſudden and un- 
timely End, FS 


Ii *-*. named 
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named the Stone Ab-addir. (2.) The Reign of Saturn was b 
mild and happy, that it was called the golden Age. (3.) Saturn 
is generally repreſented like an old Man, bare and bald- headed, 
full of Age and Infirmities ; in his right Hand is placed either 
a Sickle, Scythe or Key, and a Serpent in his Leſt, or twining 
in a circular Form, biting his own Tail. 

(111.) Satyrs, the Attendants of Bacchus, who reſided in 
Woods and Forreſts ; they were very luſtful and wanton, and 
delighted to defile the Nymphs. They had deformed Heads, 
fhort Horns, hairy Bodies, crooked Hands, Legs and Feet like 
Goats, and Tails like Horſes. 

(112.) Semele, Daughter of Cadmus, and one of Jupiter: 
Miſtreſſes, who vainly deſired the God to embrace her in full 
Majeſty, as he did Juno: Jupiter with Reluctance granted her 
Requeſt, and ſhe, for her Folly, was conſumed in the Effulgence 
of his Light, not being able to withſtand the dazzling Luftre, 
This was a deſigned Trick of Juno to deſtroy her. 

(113.) Silenus, the God of Drinking. He was Preceptor to 
Bacchus, and is repreſented or depicted as a ſhort, corpulent old 
Man, with a red Face, a prominent Forehead, a flat Noſe, and 
large Ears; ſeated . an Afs, and yet ſupporting himſelf with 
a long Stick or Staff in one Hand, and in the other a Carthara; 
or Pitcher, whoſe Handle ſeems to be worn out by frequent 
Uſe. 

(114.) Sy/phus. Authors differ about him, but it is (aid that 
he was a Trojan Secretary, and very unfaithful to his Truſt: 
Others-ſay he was a noted Robber. However, all agree that his 
Puniſhment was this: He was condemned to roll a great Stone 
to the Top of a very high Hill, which no ſooner cawe near the 
Summit, but down it went again. —— From hence comes the 
common Saying, fer Perſons who are in ſuch conſtant Toil, La- 
bour, and Slavery, that they, without a View of Eaſe and Free- 
dom, are like Sy/iphus. 

(11 f.) Styx, one of the Rivers of Hell, noted for being : 
much tco cold as Pbhlegethon is too hot. It is that River 
which Souls are ferry'd over by old Charon into the Ely/ian 
Fields. | 

(116.) Sytvanus, one of the Gods of the Groves, 

(117.) Syrens, Daughters of Achelous, ſo noted for their har- 
monious Voices, that whoever heard them were ſure to be de- 
coyed and killed by them. The upper Parts are like a Woman, 
and their lower Parts like a Fiſh; and from hence comes the 
idle Tale of Merrimaids, or rather Mermaits, wiz. Maids of 
the Water. ; 

(118.) Tantalus entertained the Gods with the Fleſh of bis 


own Son, for which he was ſent to Tartarus, and their _ 
wit 
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with eternal Hunger and Thirſt; having both Water and the 
beſt Meats and Friuts within his Reach, and yet not ableto come 
at one Bit or one Drop. 

(119.) Tartarus, Hell, or the dark and diſmal Receſſes of 
the internal Regions, the Place for wicked Souls, ſurrounded 
by the flaming Waters of Phlegethon, and committed to the Care © 
of the three Furies, or avengful Siſters, Alecto, Megæra, and Ti- 
pbene. . 1 
7 Thamyris, for challepging the Muſes in Muſic, Ec. 
was ſtruck blind by Jupiter aud lent to Tartarus. 

(121.) Themis, the Goddeſs of Laws and Ceremonies. 

(122. ) Tereus raviſhed Philomela, and afterwards was tranſ- 
formed into a Lapeving. _ | 

(123,) Terra, the Mother and Wife of Cælus. | 

(124.) Theophane, a beautiful Virgin, transformed by Nep- 
{we into an Ewe, and he, in the Form of a Ram, begat the gol- 
den-fleeced Ram of her. | 

(125.) Theſeus, Son of /Ageus. 

(126.) Thetis, Mother of Achillis; ſhe dipped him in Styx 
to make him invulnerable, and then committed him to the Care 
of the Centaur Chiron, to inſtruct him in War, | 

(127.) Tiręſias, deprived of his Sight by Minerva, becauſe 
he happened to fee her bathing in a Fountain. 

(128.) Tiſpbone, one of the Furies. Being rejected by Cys - 
thæron, ſhe killed him by threwing one of her Snakes round his 
Body, 

(129.) Titans, monſtrous Giants, who ſprang from the Blood 
of Saturn's Wound when caſtrated by his Son Jupiter. Jupiter, 
for this Act of unnatural Diſobedience, was perpetually harrafſed 
by the Titans, who waged War continually with him; and had 
not Apollo, Juno, Mercury, and ſeveral other of the Gods, but 
particularly Hercules, aſſiſted, they had dethroned Jupiter; for 
Dpbon, the moſt monſtrous of all the Giants, took Jupiter Pri- 
© loner, forced his own Sickle or Scymeter out of his Hand, and 
carried him on his Back to Cilicia, and bound him in a Cave; 
but he was reſcued, and T;phon fled to Sicily, where he was co- 
WW vered with a huge Mountain, which ever ſince vomits Fire, and 
is ſuppoſed to be Ztna. 

(130.) Tityus, Son of Jupiter and Elara. He attempted 
the Chaſtity of Diana and Latona ; and Apello killed him, and 
lent him to Tartarus, where he was chained down flat on his 
Back, having a Vulture preying on his Liver, It is repoited he 
was of ſuch an enormous Size, as to cover nine Acres of 
round. 
= (131.) Triton, Son of Neptune by Ampbitrite; he uſed to 
Wo ft-al the Cattle from the Taragriar Fields, and deſtroy (mall - 
I iz Veſlcls 
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Veſſels on the Coaſts ; but the Inhabitants made him drunk at an 
Invitation, and then cut off his Head, Triton is repreſented with 
a large Mouth; bluiſh Eyes, and ſhort matted Hair, his Shou]. 
ders covered with Purple, variegated. with Scales: From the 
Waiſt upwards he is like a Man; his Feet like a Horſe, and his 
lower Parts like a Dolphin, with a forked Tail, and ſometimes 
drawn in a Car by Horſes of a {ky Colour, having.in his Hand 
a ſhell Trumpet. 

(132.) Typhon or Tyhaus, the moſt noted of the Titans or Gi. 
ants, ſaid to have an hundred Dyagon Heads, Eyes of Fire, and 
vtieiing diſmal Sounds. See Titans, a 

(133-) Venus, the Goddeſs of Love and Beauty. She fpran 
frem the Fermentation or Froth upon Saturn's Caſtration, which, 
was thrown into the Sea, from whence ſhe alſo is called Apbodite, 
She was ſo exceeding beautiful, that at the Aſſembly of the Gods, 
all had a Deſire to marry her; however, Vulcan at laſt gave her 
ſome Poppies which threw her into a Sleep, and then took Pol. 
ſeſlion of her, but ſhe was even with him, afterwards. having 
Amours with Apollo, Mars, Mercury, and Neptune; but her 
deareſt Favourite was Adonis. She had many Names, ſuch as 

Marina, from her being born in the Sea ; Melanis, from her 
nocturnal Amours ; alſo Meretrix, Genetrix, &c. Sheehad Tem- 
ples almoſt in every Place. She is repreſented in various Ati. 
tudes, but generally clothed with Purple, glitterivg Gems on 
her Head, fitting in an Ivory Car, drawn by Swans or Doves; 
at other Times in a ſtanding Poſture, a very ſmiling and en- 

ging Countenance; attended by Doves, but ſeldom without 
her Son Cupid by her Side. 

(134. ) Veſia the Elder, called alſo Cybele, the Daughter of 
Cælus and Terra. As Veſia, ſhe is repreſented fitting, with a 
Sphere in one Hand, and a lighted Torch in another. As H- 
bele, the is repreſented in a Phæton or lofty Chariot, drawn by 
Lions, crowned with Towers, with a Key in one Hand ex- 
tended, 

(135.) Yeſta the Younger, the Goddeſs of Fire, Daughter of 
Saturn by the Elder Veſta, and Siſter to Jupiler, Bluto, Neptune, 
Juno and Ceres. 

(136.) Vulcan, the God of Fire, Son of Jupiter and Juno, 
but others ſay of Juno only; however, it is agreed that he was 
ſo deformed, that he was caſt out of Heaven upon the Iſſe Len- 
#95, and in his Fall had his Thigh broke, which rendered him 
yet more and more ugly, But to repair fo great a Loſs, he ſet 
up'a Forge, taught the Art of working in all Manner of Metals, 
His Journeymen or Aſſiſtants were the Cyclops, and the princi- 
ee Works he performed were as follows. He made 'Thunder- 

ts for Jupiter whenever he wanted, He alſo made 5 

| rident j 
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Trident; the invincible Helmet for Pluto; a golden Crown for 
Bacchus; a Chariot for the Sur and Mars; the divine Armour 
of Achillis ; the invincible Armour of Axeas: But to ſhew. his 
Skill, he made his Mother Juno a Chair of Gold, which was 
ſo managed by hidden Springs, that when ſhe fat in it they 
cloſed her ſo faſt that ſhe could not move till ſomebody came to 
her Aſſiſtance. (z.) He alſo has ſeveral other Names, vix. 
Lemnius, Mulcifer, or Mulciber. He was very jealous of Venus, 
and that not without Cauſe ; for Mars was one of her chief Gal- 
lants ; but the Sun watched all their Motions. - Mars perceiving 
this, ſet the Boy Alectryon, or Gallus, to watch all Night, and 

ive him Notice before Apollo aroſe in the Morning; but un ; 
fackly for them, their little Watchman fell aſleep, and the Sun 
in the Morning ſaw Mars and Fenus in Amour, and told Vul- 
can, who immediately made him a Net and caught them both in 
it, and there kept them ſome time, and expoſed them to all the 
Gods and Goddeſſes moſt ſhamefully. Mars, to be revenged on 
Alectryon, turned him into a Cock, who, ever ſince, gives Notice, 
by his Crowing, of the Approach of Apollo, viæ. of the Sun's riſing. 
Vulcan is generally depicted like a ſqualid, lame, and deformed 
Man, working at an Anvil, and attended by the Cyclops, his 
Journeymen. | 


K. 
Thus, Tyro, have I given you a conciſe Account of the Heathen 


Mythology, which, tho' imperfe& or deficient, yet will help you 
very much to underftand all poetzcal and other Authors, who have 
made, and do make or draw Alluſions from this fabulous Hiſ- 
tory. 

Tree. I humbly thank you, kind Philomathes. It is prolix 
enough for me, and better than if it had been much longer. — 
I ſuppoſe I may now bid you an hearty Farewel. 

Philo. That is as you pleaſe; but I fhall be very ready to 
give you a little Inſtruction in one Thing, which is both uſe- 
ful, innocent, and diverting, and more ſo (in my Opinion) 
than the laſt, g 

Tro. What is that? * 

ParLo, It is the Theory of Mujic. 

Tyko. Dear Sir, you are obliging indeed: It is the very 
Thing I wanted. | 

PHILO.' You muſt be content only with a ſhort Account, and 
ſhort Inſtructions. | | 


r 
Of Music and VIBRATIONS, Sc. 
N. B. This little Treatiſe being already extended beyond its ori- 
ginal Deſign, the Author propoſes to treat more particularly upon th2 


"Theory of Muſic only; which will be of as great Service to many that 
| 113 (2, 
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can already play and ſing well, as to thoſe who have at preſent little or 
no Knowledge of this Science. For it is to be noted, that a Perſon 
may poſſibly know a great deal of fic, who can neither ſing nor play; 
and may alſo ſing and play very well, without being a proper Judge of 
the Reaſon of Harmony. This being eyident, I ſhall endeavour to 
make the following Pages ſerviceable to the Lovers of Muſic in general, 


TrRO. What is Muſic? 7 — 

PariLo, . Mufic, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſignifies only true Har- 
mony of Sounds, and is one of the liberal Sciences, which teaches 
us the Manner of ſinging or playing right, according to the 
Rules of Compoßtion. But, in general, it is uſed for all Man- 
ner of Sounds, whether by Nature or Art; and the Study and 
Practice of it has ever been counted both uleſul and divert. 
ing, freeing the Mind from. every Thing which may prez 
too hard, or dwell too long upon it, and mightily diſſipates an- 
xious and melancholy Thoughts, helps to accelerate Buſineſs, 
and if properly and ſeaſonably uſed, enlivens the whole Man, 

* What is the firſt neceſſary Step towards learning 
Mufic ? | 

Fniro. To get the following Gamut (or the Gamut in 
Table 1) by Heart. ; 


The Gamut or Scale of Muſic, (See Table I. and II.) 


G—ſol-re-w — in alt. — ol ] 
F-/ae-ut — — +» $/a | 
Em——la — — 4a 3 
<a la. ſol — — Pp fol 85 

—fa-b-mt — — Mi or Mee 1 8 
A—la-mi-re — — la 4 by 
G—ſol-re-ut — gs: Treble — fl | & 8 
F—fa ut — — 292 | © 
E —la-mt — — la s J 
Cara re — — of q 
Co 0 a-ut — — * a 
8 — = — *Wmn1\ 0 
Am—/a-mir == — la 8 ? 
Gre ut — — fel 
F—/a-ut — 9 5 Baſs * o a 
Ela mi — _ la — 
D - re — — fol N 5 
C—fa-ut — — 04 
B—-m — — Mi 1 
Am—re — — 4a . 
Gamut — — fol J 

f Mi is always pronounced like Mee, | 
* NMB. The Stars new the Place of the Semitones. 
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1. Explanation of iy foregoing 3 See alſo Plate I. 


Tyro, You ſay it is neceſſary to learn the Gamut by Heart, 
but pleaſe firſt to tell me how I am to begin. ' 
PurLo. You may begin at the bottom Line of the Baſs as it 
ſtands, and learn the Notes from Ggmut up to G fol-re-ut in alt; 


or you may learn the Baſs firſt, and then the Treble, &c, which 


you like beſt, ; | 

Trxo. Pleaſe to explain a little further what you mean by 
learning each Part ſeparate. | 

PxiLo, You are to note, Tyro, that there are always five 
Lines ruled on Paper, on purpoſe to place the Notes upon; or 
elſe in the Space-ways between them, according as the Nature 
of the Tune requires. 

TyRo; This I know very well, Sir. 

PuiLo, Then it can be no hard Taſk to underſtand the fore- 
going Gamut. For if you obſerve, it is divided into three Parts, 
viz, the Treble or Tenor, 2. the Counter Tenor, and, 3. the 
Baſs. Every one of theſe contain five Lines; and four Space- 
ways between thoſe Lines; (as appears by the crooked Lines 
which are placed on the right Hand, and hooks in, or circum- 


flexes each Part ſeparately) now begin with any one of them up- 


on the firſt or bottom Line of the five, and call the Note by its 
Name, then go to the firſt Space-way that lies between the bot- 
tom Line and the ſecond Line, and fo go on till you come to the 
top Line of each: thus will you ſoon know what the Name of 
the Notes are in any one or all the Parts, 

Tro. I underſtand you. — Suppoſe then I begin with the 
Baſs. I fay the firſt Note on the firſt Line is Gamut, the firſt 
Space-way is A-re, the fecond Line B--, the ſecond Space- 
way, or Space between the two next Lines is Ca. ut, the 
third or middle Line D. ſel- re, the third Space-way E- la mi, the 


fourth Line F-fa-ut, the fourth or upper Space - way G-ſo/-re-ut, 


and the Top or upper Line A-l/a-mi-re, Is this right? 

PHILO, Very right; proceed then. 

TYRO. There is no Occaſion, I think, Philomathes, to ſay 
any more upon a Thing ſo plain; for I perceive the firſt Line 
of the Counter Tenor begins at, or is counted from the fourth 
Line of the Baſe, viz. at F-fa-ut, and ſo goes on till it comes 
into the ſecond Line of the Tenor or Treble, wiz. to G-ſol re- 


ve Lines and four Space-ways ; the firſt Line of which is E- 
a-m, the firſt Space-way is F-fa-ut, the ſecond Line G. l- 
e ut, and fo I go on, Line and Space-way, till I come to Gel 
4 4¹ in alt. ; 

Dulxo. 


t; and Talſo as plainly ſee, that the Tenor or Treble have alfds 
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Pa1LO. You are right, Tyro ;z but yet you need net get thoſe 
cramp Words by Heart. There is a much ſhorter and eaſier Way, 
which anſwers the ſame End : For, obſerve, as every eighth Note 
in Mafſſe has the ſame Effect of Sound upon the Ear, by Reaſon 
of its being the moſt perfect Concord to the Eighth below, or 
above it; ſo the eight Letters of the Alphabet ſerve very perti- 
nently to expreſs the eight Notes of Muſic; and they never go 
any further than from A to G, and then you begin at A again, 
and ſo go on to G, if there be ever ſo many aſcending Notes. 
But, 2, Becauſe the Learner ſhould not miſtake, it is better 
that he ſhould begin to learn G at firſt than to come back in the 
Alphabet to A, (for that is the next Note after G) then B, then 
C, then D, Sc. in all aſcending Notes; but if you begin at G 
and deſcend to lower Notes, then only count backwards in Or- 
der, as thoſe Letters ſtand in the Alphabet, wiz. G, F, E, D, 
C, B, A, and then the next G again, Sc. as before. (See 
Table II.) 

TyRO. Sir, I am much obliged to you. This is eaſy enough; 
I am ſure any Body may ſoon learn the Name of the eight 
Notes, if this be all. 

PHiLO, This is all; and if you look into Table I. you will 
ſee that the Notes are the ſame there as here, only placed in an- 
other Order; but every Letter of the Alphabet ſtands againſt the 
Name of the Note by which it is called, 

TYRoO. I ſee it plain enough, but what do you mean by this 
Star (*) between ſome of the Notes, both in this Gamut and in 
the Scale, Table I. 

PHlLo. The Star is placed between thoſe Notes which are 
but Half a Note or Semitone diſtant in Sound from each other; 
and if you obſerve, there are but two Half-notes or Semitones in 
the whole Gamut ; and that is from B to C, and from E 
to F, 

TVO. Are the Half-notes always between theſe Letters? 


PuiLo. No: They are only common to the natural Order of 


the Gamut ; but they become variable or ſhiftable by the Aﬀec- 
tion of Flats or Sharps, placed on different Lines or Space ways, 
which you will ſee the Reaſon of, when we come to ſpeak of the 
various Keys in Mu/ic. | 
TyYzo. I am ſatisfied ; but pray what do you wean by / fa, 

&c. in the Gamut, 
 PnHiLoO. This and ſeveral other Things are better explained by 
the Table in the Copper-plates annexed, of which we ſhall ſpeak 
in their Order, 


Explanation of TABLE I. PLATE I. 


This Table or Scale has eleven Lines like the foregoing Ga- 


mot, and is in Effect the ſame as the other, containing * 
| end, 
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Tenor, and Baſs ; each of which has five Lines, by running 
one into another, The firſt Line of the Baſs begins at Gamut 

or G, and aſcends ten Notes to B; the firſt Line of the Tenor, 
(called ſometimes Counter Tenor) begins at the fourth Line of 

the Baſs, viz. at F, and aſcends alſo ten Notes till it comes to 
A, or the ſecond Space way in the Treble; and the firſt Line of 

the Treble begins at E and aſcends to G, in alt. — You may fees 

therefore, very plainly, that from Gamut (or G) the firſt Note 

of che Baſs, to F the firſt Note of the Tenor, there are ſeven 
Notes in the natural Order of the Gamut or Scale itſelf ; and 

alſo from F, the firſt Note of Teuor to E, the firſt Note of the 

Treble, are contained the ſame; both of which in Myufic are 

commonly expreſſed a Seventh diſtant one from another: This 
plainly ſhews, that though the ficſt ſeven Letters in the Al- 
phabet expreſs the firſt ſeven Notes in Order ſo taken, yet to 
make up the whole Octave or eight Notes, the firſt Letter which 
we begin with muſt be repeated again and included : Thus from 

A to A, B to B, C to C, Sc. both included, make eight 

Notes vr a perfect Octave, as appears more plain by Table II. 


Of TABLE IL, PLaTE I. 
In this Table, Tyro, you have the Names of the Notes of 


both the other Gamuts diſtinct in their Order and Parts, wick 


the Names of the Notes under each, beginning at G, Cc. ſo 
that any one may learn the eight Notes in any one of the Parts, 
in a very ſhert Time. 

TYRoO. It is very plain indeed; but what do you mean by 
ol, fa, as I obſerved before? 

PriLo, There is really no Occaſion for the Rules of /o/-fa 
or ſol-faing (as it is commonly called) to underſtand the Notes 
or to learn to ſing, becauſe the whole Art of Singing depends 
upon knowing where the different Semitones lie in every Key, 
and that may be done with much more eaſe than Sol-faing. 

TYRo. I thought it was univerſally approved of, in the Prac- 
22 Vocal Muſic, eſpecially in Pſalm- tunes and Church - 
mulc. 

PaiLo, No doubt but it may be of ſome Uſe in Pſalmody, 
eſpecially to all ſuch as have no Maſter to teach them any other 
Method: But don't you know that it is a Maxim, and a ſelf- 
exident Principle, in Arithmetic and the Mathematics, that that 
Rule or Axiom which will not always hold good, is no Rule or 
Axiom at all, 

Trxo. But why does not the Rules of /ol-faing hold good, 
as it ſhews the Place of the Semitones in any Key, according 
to Table II. and V. | 

PHILO, I grant that from [Mi to fa] and from [la to fa] 

| are 
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are only Semitones; but you ſee how ſhiftable Mi is, and there. 
fore, as this mechanical Sound governs the Place of all the reſt, 
It is ſtraining the Memory of Perſons in general; and you ſhall 
find yery few of what we call the tip-top Church Singers, who are 
able at Sight to ſol faa Tune in above two or three of the moſt 
common Keys, though they have laboured hard for Years ; 
others even who know the Tune before-hand are not able to ſol. 
fa it in other different Keys; which ariſes, as I faid, from the 
perpetual changing of Mi, from one Line or Space-way to an- 
other: But even hit is not all; there is a worſe Objection ſtill. 

TYRO, What is that? | 
PHILO, I told you befere, that that is not worthy to be call'd 
a Rule that cannot always be put in Practice without'a Contra- 
diction to itſelf: Now, I grant a Perſon may ſol-fa a Pſalm- 
tune fet in Minums, or perhaps being perfect, may, in very 
flow Movements, ſol-fa Crotchets. But how is he to fol fa 
a Diviſion or Run (as it is commonly call'd) in Quavers ; and 


Semi=quavers ? Now, though he may ſing the Minums right by 
this Rule, yet, if he cannot perform the whole by the ſame Rule, 
it is evident that he muſt either perform it ſome other Way, or 
elle leave it imperfet,——Beſides this, you will find, that the 


quires a great deal of Time to fol-fa Tunes in the various 
Keys common to Pſalmody : Now, it is worthy Notice to ob- 
ſerve, that if it be difficult and burthenſome to the Memory to 
ſol-fa in the moſt eaſy Keys, (which are common to Plalm tunes) 
how much more burthenſome to the Memory muſt it be to do it 
in all the various Keys of Muſic, | 

Tyko. It is very true what you ſay, Sir; but though ts 
Rule cannot be well put in Practice with Quavers and Semi- 
quavers, yet I ſuppoſe you will grant it is very practicable and 
certain in ſlow Movements, 
PHiLo. Practicable in a great Meaſure it may be, but I 
will not ſay certain, were it for this Reaſon only; that it is 
poſſible a Perſon may fol-fa ten Tunes right, one aſter the other, 
by calling every one of the Notes according to the Order of the 
Words, and yet not ſing the Tunes right, becaufe he may as 
well ſound a whole Note from mi to fa, or from la to fa, as he 
may from ſol to la; nay,-I aſſure you, I have often heard it 
done, and therefore, I only mention it that I would not have 
the Learner think that 'tis impoſſible to ſing a Tune wrong, be- 
cauſe he names or pronounces ſol-la-mi-fa right by Name, and 
eſpecially when the Notes lie cramp and at a Diſtance from eack 


| | 'TYRO, 


hew much leſs then, will he be able to expreſs thoſe articulate - 
Words of ſol-la-mi-fa, when there happens to be a Run of 


Practitioners of Pſalmody in general, will allow that there re- 
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Tyx0o. If this be the Caſe then, what Method is the Learn 
to take to come to a greater Certainty ? 


Paito. There can be no better Way than by obſervis - 


the exat Places of all the Flats and Sharps in the vario 
Keys, which ſoon may be done, and there are many o 
Words or Syllables to be found, which are much more pra- 
tical in ſinging than fol-fa ; but more of this by and by, | 

TyRO, Well, for my own Part, I know nothing of Mu. 
fic, and only ſpeak what I have heard others ſay concerning 
ſol-faing 3 however, I know the Names of all the Notes i 
every Line and Space- way, and ſhould like to know more if you 
would take the Trouble to inſtruct me. 

PutLo. That I will, with all my Heart; and as you fay 
you know the Names of the Notes ABCDEF and G inevery 


Line and Space-way, the next Thing you muſt underſtand is, 


| Of TaBLe III. PLATE I. ; 
Of the dividing of Notes in Time according to their Names, 


This Table contains five Sorts of Notes by Name, and is 
equal every Way, as appears at Sight. The firſt Note is called 


a Semibrieve (that is, Half a Brieve, a Nate now ſeldom uſed) 


which contains, two Minums, one Minum contains two Crot- 
chets, one Crotchet two N one Quaver contains two Si- 
miquzvers, ſo that the Table is equal every Way, one Semibrieve 
containing 2 Minums or 4 Crotchets, or 8 Quavers, or 16 Se- 
miquavers z that is, ſixteen Semiquavers, eight Quayers, &c, 
are played to the Time of one Semibrieve. 

Trzo. I underſtand you well, 


Of TABLE IV, PLATE I, 


PaiLo, A Dot made after a Note makes it Half as long again 
in Time as it was before, and is commonly called a prict d Note. 


Thus, a prictd or dotted Minum makes or contains three Crot- 
chets; a prick'd Cratchet makes three Quavers, and a prick'd 


Quaver makes three Simiquavers, Cc. 


TABLE VV, FLATE YI 


TYRO, What is the Uſe of this Table? 

Pa4rLO, This ſhews you the different Reſts or Pauſes in Mu- 
hc; the two firſt broad Strokes drawn from, or extended through 
two Space ways, or three Lines, ſtand for eight Bars Reſt, 


and wherever this Mark is found, either in vocal or infirumenta} | 


Muſic, it fignifies that Part is to reſt or ſtop eight full Bars, The 
next broad Stroke only extends to two Lines or one Space- 
way, and ſignifies two Bars Ref or a Pauſe in that Part veſt -; 


ing 
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ing two Bars, and ſo on with the reſt, which the Table itſelf 
ſufficiently explains. 


TrRO. It is plain and eaſy enough to be underſtood, k 
TABLE VI, and VII. PLATE I. l 
Tro. I ſee theſe two Tahles ſhew the Concords and Dis. k 
cords ; but what Uſe am I to make of this? K 
PHILO. As you have done, or ought to do with all other; Ie 
to get them ſo by Heart as to know the Nature of Concords and 0 
Diſchrds in general, what Notes are ſuch by Compariſon, and 
what are really not of either Sort. 
TYRO, But how can I be a Judge in this Reſpe& ? V 
Philo. That is a Queſtion I cannot reſolve at preſent: It n 
muſt be the Effect of Time and Obſervation to make you Ma. ri 
ter of this 3 but ſtill it is proper you ſhould know beforehand 
what are real Concords of themſelves, and what are Diſcords to 
thoſe Concords, 
Trxo. I ſuppoſe you now ſpeak of Muſic in two or more Q 
Parts. 
PrjLo. Moſt certainly I do; for there can be no Difcords 
in any ſingle Part of Compoſition, becauſe every Air or Tune 
is ablolute ; but when another Part is added, that is, when there fe 
are other compound Notes to be played with the firſt Part, or pe 


any two Parts or Sounds to be played or ſung together, then 

the proper Concords or Diſcords will evidently appear, and even gi 

a good Ear (though no great Judge) will eaſily diſcover the Dif- ar 

ference, and whether the Diſcords are out of heir proper Place. ſet 
TYRro, Why, then, I perceive you allow of Diſcords ſome- G 


times. | — 
PRILo. No doubt of it: It would be a very heavy Piece of th 
Compoſition that had not this Mixture; but then the Difficulty ni 
lies to know where they are to be properly introduced, to make C 
the Harmony yet more complete and agreeable ; but this I ſhall re! 
endeavour to explain by and by, if I have Room: however, for 
the prefent, you may obſerve thus much, that the fourth reckon- an 
ed from any Key-note downwards, becomes an Accom- Le 
panament to the /ixth from the ſame Note; and the Ait from Io! 
the upper Note or Key-note above it, will become only a third 
from the eigbt below the original Key-note : Therefore, if you the 
begin below upon the Octave Key-note and aſcend, the fame Su 
Notes will now become third, fifth, and eighth; which before, | 
in deſcending, were fourth, ſixth, and eight to the Key-note pa 
above them: In this Caſe, a fourth becomes a proper Concord, wh 
becauſe it is a perfect fifth from the Octave below. Di 


TrRO. I don't quite apprehend you; pray give me an Ex- 
ample. | | 
PH1L0' &c 
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Pa1LO. Suppoſe then I begin at A, and want to make all the 
proper Chords downward to A, I fay that E, C and A will be 
a fourth, ſixth and eighth to the A above them; but if I begin, 
at A below, and want the proper Chords or Concords to it up- 
ward, I then find that C, E and A will be a third, fifrh, and 
eighth, which are the very ſame Notes as before, only differently 
named: This will appear evidently to any one who knows the 
leaſt of Muſic, or is acquainted ever fo little with the Nature 
of the Keys or Notes of any Organ or Harpſichord, &c. 

TyYRo. I do no: quite apprehend you at preſent, | 

PuiLo. But you will eafily perceive it, if ou do but conſider . | 
well what J have told you, and mind what is laid down in the | 
next Table, where the Keys of the Inftrument and their cor- 
reſpondent Notes conſpicuouſly appear to every diligent Reader, 


TABLE VIII. (PLATE II.) Fig. 1. 


Of the Diatonic Scale, /bexving the Reaſon of the natural Produce 
tion of the various Tones and Semitones, from the Laws of Pro» 
fort ion and Vibration, 


Tro. Though I underſtand the Notes very well, yet J con- 
fels I know nothing of this Table, nor what you mean by Pro- 
rtion of Sounds at preſent. | 
PaxiLo, May be ſo; but you will ſoon underſtand it if you 
give but the leaſt Attention to the Explanation, Obſerve then, 
and look on the Figure while you read, —— x, Let S CS repre- 
ſent a Scale divided into 10 equal Parts, and Jet any Note in the 
Gamut or Scale be drawn up to any Tone or Pitch at Pleaſure. 
hut that the Definition may appear more clear, we will take j 
the natural eight Notes, or the Notes of the natural Key, begin- it 
ning at C, with the proper Semitones till you come to its Octave | 

C, or an eighth higher; which Octave contains thirteen diffe- 
rent Sounds, or twelve Semitones included, 
2. Let then the Line C C C be equal to the Key or firſt Note C, 
and alſo equal to the Scale itſelf, SCS of 100 Parts; then the 
Length of any other Note will very eaſily be found as fol- 
lows, Dix. 
3- As the Denominator of any Note 1s to its Numerator, ſo will 
the original Scale or Denominator 100 be to the Length of the 
String of any Note required, 
4. Now in the Scale of Chords and Diſcords, there is a Come 
pariſon made of the Octave, double Octave, treble Octave, &c, 
which when underftood, the fractional Parts or Intervals of the 
Diatonic Semitones, throughout the whole Scale, are found 
by the Rule of Proportion only, For, 
5. Though twice 8 is 16, and 3 times $ is 24, 4 times 8, 32, 
Ec, in common Multiplication, uu is not ſo in the * 
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of Sounds; for in Muſic 2 Sths or 2 Octaves make but 1; . 

Octaves make but 22 ; and 4 Octaves but 29 whole Notes: the 
Reaſon is evident, becauſe the laſt Note of every Octave is al. 
ways counted the firſt Note of the next Octave. 

. This being conſidered, we muſt now ſee the neceſſar 
Fractions in the Intervals of the Octave; and as every whole 
Note contains 2 Semitones, it will follow that there muſt be 12 
Semitones in the natural 8 Notes, . becauſe there are 2 half Notes 
included, wiz. from E to F, and from B to C natural, as ap- 
pears from Plate I. Table I. 

7. Now it is evident that theſe 12 different Semitones muſt 
have a Proportion of Sound between the firſt original Note C, 
and its Octave C, and every one of them muſt be a fractional 
Part of the Octave, or double Octave: Thus the greater or ſharp 
7th would be 7, but is more properly called 4+ to avoid Frac- 
tions in the different Numerators. Let us then, 

8. Suppoſe the firſt Note C equal to the Scale of 1o0, then 
the Fraftion will be 4?2=+ equal to Unity itſelf, or the firſt ori- 
ginal Tone from whence the reft muſt be calculated : Therefore 
every next aſcending Semitone muſt be more acute, and of con · 
ſequence a Part of the whole Scale. 

9. The FraQtions then for all the Sounds in the Diatonic Scale 
will ſtand thus in Order, 4, 15, 5» 8, 2, 3, J. 4, $53 6, 19 
and 4. To find the Length of the String or Chord in Propor- 
tion, obſerve, | 

10. As the Denominator of every or any of the Fractions, is 
to its reſpective Numerator, ſo is the whole Scale of 100 Parts to 
the Length of the Chord or String belonging to it, For Ex- 
ample; I would know the Length of the Strings which ſhall 
properly vibrate to bring out the Tones of 5 and 2, with the 
correſpondent Notes belonging thereto, I only ſay, as g:8:: 
100 : 88.8 88.8. equal Parts out of the Scale of 100, which 
in the Table anſwers. to the Note D, or whole Tone from C. 
Again, as 53: 4:: O 80, which anſwers to the Note E, bein 
the greater Third from C. And thus may any Note or Tone, half 
Note, or Semitone, be found, either the Length productive of 
ſuch a Tone or Note, or the Note-requiring ſuch a Length. 

11. Hence then it appears, that all Notes which vibrate ; 
are Uniſons, and all which vibrate 4, or as 2 to 1, are Octaves; 
and that all ſuch which vibrate any otherwiſe, are certain Notes, 
having a Compariſon between + and 3. 

12. Therefore, ſuppoſe it were required to find a a true har- 
monical Mean between Uniſon and Octave; add the Numerators 
und Denominators together, you have 3, which in the Table 


anſwers to G, the perfect 5th from C, or perfect 4th from its 
Octave C. 


13. 
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13. Again, to find the greater Third. Thus IN NIA. 
Now IT iI or 80 Parts, which anſwers in the Sca 
to the greater Third, &c. 

14. Thos may any harmonical Mean be found between any 
two extreme Notes: For let x and e repreſent two Extremes, and 
let it be required to find n the Mean; it is evident to any Per- 
ſon that underſtands the leaſt of Algebra, or the true Order of the 


Laws of Proportion, that the Mean will be m = 2**, Thus, 


| e+x 
for Example, multiply the Extremes by 2, and divide the Pro- 
duct by the Sum of the Extremes, and you will have the harmo- 


nical Mean. 
8 Thus between Uniſon and Octave. : 

Firſt, 2 X t=2X2=4; this 2 +1= 1; the harmonical 
Mean; that is, 2.1“; and 1, are the three Terms, which be- 
ing multiplied by the Denominator of the Mean Fraction, will 
produce 6.4. and 3, whoſe Ratios are 3:2 and 4:33 the firſt 
of which anſwers to the 5th, and the other to the 4th in the 
Diatonic Scale. 

15, But in order to find all the real Chords, there need only 
be drawn a ſimple Line, which being divided into 4 Party only, 
will diſcover the Length of the Uniſon, Octave, and all t 
intermediate Chords; and nothing can be wanting but common 
Apprehenſion to underſtand it. | 


A further Explanation of the Diatonig Scale, Plate II. Fig. 2. 


Let the Line A B repreſent a Scale o 100 equal Parts, the fame 
as the Diatonic Scale itſelf. Let AB be divided into 2 equal 
Parts in C; then divide CB into 2 equal Parts in D; and alſo di- 
vide C D into 2 equal Parts in E; then you will have the fol- 


lowing Proportions. 

:t As AB: AC:: 2:1 the Octave 

2 AD AC:: 3: 2 the perfect 5th 

3 AB :: ADun4: 3 the perfect 4th 

4 AE: AC :: 5 : 4 the greater 3d 

8 AE z: AE 6 5 the leſſer 3d 

6 AE : EB :: 5 : 4 the greater 6th 
AB: AE :: 8: 5 the leſſer 6th 


7 

N. B. The Diſcords ad, or gth 3 Sharp 4th, Natural yth, or 
Sharp 7th, may be found by the ſame Compariſon or Propor- 
tion: Do you underfland me, Tyro, or not? 

Tro. I will not ſay I am quite Maſter of what you fay ; 
but L will take Care to look over it again very attentively : And 
therefore if you have any Thing further to add, I beg you would 
proceed to inſtruct me. 

PH1LO, The next Thing then, Tyro, is to underſtand the Na- 

K K 2 : ture 
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ture of the various Keys in Mufic, for upon this, and keeping 
good Time, depends the whole practical Part. 


2. Of the different Keys, Plate II. Fig. z. 


Tyko. What do you mean by the Keys in Muſic ? 

PniLo. The Key-note, which gives Motion to all the ref 
_ in the Baſs always ends in the Key, or on the Key-ncte it. 
elf. 5344 
Tro. How many Keys are there in the natural Order of the 
Gamut ? 

PH1LO, Strictly ſpeaking there are no more than tuo, wix. 
C natural, the ſharp Key; and A natural, the flat Key; all 
other Keys beſides being only artificial, viz. made by the diffe- 
rent Diſpoſition of Flats and Sharps, on the different Lines and 
Space ways. | 

TYRO, What do you mean by a' flat and a har Key; and 
_ why is C call'd a ſoarp Key, and A a flat Key? 

- Pm1Lo. On account of the greater or leſſer Third from the 
Key-note itſelf; for a ſharp Key has the greater zd, or 2 
whole Tones or Notes from the Key Note; but the flat Key bas 
the leſſer za, which contain only one whole Tone and a Semi- 
tone, which is deficient or leſs than the ſharp Key by one Semi- 
tone. 1 

TyRO. I own I never knew this before, for I have heard 
others ſay, and always thought ſo myſelf, that that was a ſharp 
Key when Sharps were ſet at the Beginning, and a fiat Key 
when it had Flats, 

PHILO. But I hope you fee the contrary now. Do you not? 

TyRO. Very plainly, and I perceive alſo very plainly, that 
every Key after C, and every Key after A, is only the. ſame 2 
Keys moved one Line and one Space-way bigher at Pleaſure, 
with ſuch proper Flats and Sharps to make them have the ſame 
Third; and I ſuppoſe this is what is called Tranſpoſition ; is it 
not ? 

PH1Lo, Ves, and nothing is eaſier: for ſuppoſe I found a Tune 
in CH, and wanted to ſet it 5 Notes higher or 4 Notes lower, 
which is the ſame; then I find it muſt be. ſet in G or Gamut 
Sharp, having a Sharp on F only, as the Table plainly ſhews; 
if I want it 6 Notes higher, or a Third lower, which is A, then 
I find 3 Sharps-are neceſſary, viz. I. on G, 1 on F, and 1 on 
C; if I want the Tune a greater 3d higher, viz, in E, I find 4 
Sharps are neceſſary, Ti. 1 on G, 1onF,1onD, and 1 on C; 
but if I want it a leſſet 3d higher, wiz. in E flat, then I find 

Flats neceſſary, wiz. I on E, I on B, and 1 on A, which is 
All a ſharp Key as before, becauſe from E flat to G natural is 
greater 3d, the lame as from E natural to G ſharp, or _ 

' natura 


* 
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natural to E natural. The ſame is to be obſerved in tranſpoſing 
from flat Key to flat Key, due Regard being had alſo to move 
all additional Flats and Sharps, as many Notes higher or lower 
a3 you tranſpoſe to but Practice and Obſervation are the 
chief Things. | 

TyRo. I underſtand you, Sir; and have you any Thing fur- 
ther to ſay concerning the Keys ? 13 

Pa1Lo. Only this, that all artificial Keys ending on the na- 
tural Keys of a Harpſichord, or the natural Letter itſelf, are, 
for Diſtinction ſake, called perfe artificial Keys; thoſe which 
end on the half Notes, or between any 2 natural Notes, are call - 
ed imperfe artificial Keys, and ſuch are thoſe which have the 
Stars over them in the Plate ? 

TyRo. You have ſufficiently defined what I wanted con- 
cerning the Knowledge of flat and ſharp Keys: But pray are 
theſe all the Keys ? 

Px1Lo. "Theſe are the Names of thoſe that are conſtantly uſ- 
ed both in vocal and inſtrumental Muſic.——Some indeed have 
ſaid there are 96, others 72 Keys: however, it is evident there 
are 48; viz. 24 flat, and 24 ſharp Keys; but as there is no Uſe 
for more than I have inſerted, I omit the others, being uſeleſs. 

TyYRo. I am obliged to you, Sir; and pray what is the neu 
more neceſſary Thing in the Practice of Muc? 

PrxiLo. One more ſo neceſſary, that without it all the Per- 
formance, though ever ſo right in reſpe&t of Flats and Sharps, 
would be but conſtant Claſhing and Confuſion. 

TYRO. What can this be then? 

PH1L0, It is the keeping of good or true Time. 


3. Of Time. 


Tyzo. What do you mean by Time in Muſic? 

PHILO, That perfect Regulation by which every preceding 
Bar (from Bar to Bar) throughout any Piece of Muſic, is per- 
formed exactly in the ſame Space of Time as the preceding Bar, 
or Bar before, 

Tro. I ſuppoſe you call the Bars thoſe perpendicular Strokes 
drawn croſs the 5 Lines; and if I apprehend you, you mean that 
if one Bar has but 2 or 3 Notes, and the next 6, 8, 10, &c. the 
Bars muſt ſtill be performed in the ſame Time, becauſe they are 
equal, according to Plate I. Fig. 4. 

PriLo. Your Notion is very juſt, 

TYRo. How many Sorts of Time are there ? 

PHILO, Strictly ſpeaking but two, wiz. Binans of common 
Time, and Trenary or Triple time. 

Tro. Why are they fo called? 

PaILoO, 1. Binary hgnifies to riſe and ſall equal, or to divide 
every Bar in Muſic into 2 mm 1 beating with the Hand 
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beat like common Time, 3 down and 3 up; that is, Half the 


12, ſignifies 12 Crotchets in a Bar, 6 down and 6 up; and , 


or Foot Half the Quantity down and Half up, or by the Peg 
dulum of a Clock, Cc. 2. Trenary Time is divided as 2 to 3; 
that is, into 3 equal Parts, 2 Parts of which are played or ſung 
with the Foot down, and other Part with the Foot or Hand up, 
 Tryro. By what am I to know or diſtinguiſh common Time 
and the Meaſure? 

PHIiLO. By obſerving what follows. 


Of common Time. See Plate II. Fig. 4. 


TyRO. What are the Marks, Signatures, or Charadlers of 
common Time? 

PHiLO. They are certain Characters ſet before the Tune, b 
which the Movement is duly regulated. 

Tro. I perceive then there are 4 Sorts of common Time 
pray explain them. , 

PHILO. The firſt of theſe Characters of itſelf fignifies thy 
floweſt of all the Movements, and has 4 Crotchets in every Bar 
(or Notes equal to them) and is generally placed at the Be 
ginning of all Adagio's, Largo's, or very flow Parts. The 20 
Charader is the moſt common in vocal and inſtrumental Mufi 
in general; it has alſo 4 Crotchets in a Bar, and its Movement | 
half as faſt again as the former, The zd and 4th Characters de 
note a very quick Movement, and are generally ſet before Piece 
of Muſic or Tunes, called Gawots; and the only Differenc 
between them is, the firſt has in general 4 Crotchets in a Bar 
but the other never but 2 in a Bar, and is ſometimes called re 
tortive Time, 

TyRO. I am obliged to you, Sir; and now pro what an 
the Characters belonging to Trenary Meaſure, or Tripla time 
See Plate II. Fig. 4. , 

PaiLo. There are 9 Characters, or rather fractional Figures 
viz. fult, 3, which ſignifies 3 Minums in a Bar; 3, which ha 
3 Crotchets in a Bar; 4, which contains 3 Quavers in a Bar 
theſe are beat or meaſured 2 Parts of the Bar down and on( 
Part up; ſecondly, ©, which has 6 Crotchets in a Bar, an 


Bar down and Half up; $, ſignifes 6 Quavers in a Bar, 
down and 3 up; 4, ſhews there are 9 Crotchets in a Bar, 6 
down and 3 up; ?, is 9 Quas ers in a Bar, 6 down and 3 up; 


s. 
C 


fignifies 12 Quavers in a Bar, 6 down and 6 up. Do you un- 
derſtand me? 
TrRO. Yes, very well ; but how am Ito know whether I 
play or ling Time too faſt or too flow ? 
PulLo. Good Time or true Meaſure is not determined by one 
Perſons ſinging or playing faſter than another. Maſters of 8 
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cal or inſtrumental Muſic often ſing and play the fame thing 
faſter or ſlower than one another; nay, even themſelves ſingly 
will do ſo at different Times of performing. 

TyRO. If fo, how am I ever to june of their Time ? 

PaiLo. Not by their performing faſter or ſlower at one Time 
than another ; but by their performing every Bar throughout in 
the ſame Space of Time ; if this is done, the Performer is a 
good Timeiſt: For it is not to be ſuppoſed, that any one would 
pretend to fing or phy Minums or Crotchets (in the ſame com- 
mon Time) as faſt as poſſible ; nor would they be ſo fooliſh to play 
a quick Movement (ſuch as Jiggs and Minuets ſet in Quavers) 
as flow as a Pſalm tune, 

TyRo. I underſtand you very well, Sir; and if you have 
Time and Room, I would beg Leave to intreat you, to tell me 
ſome thing concerning a thorough Baſs ; for I never could conceive 
the Reaſon of the Figures ſtanding over the Baſe. 

PHiLo, To underfiand a hrung Baſs well requires Practice, 
but when it is underſtcod, it diſcovers the Beauty and Harmony 
of all the Parts, and in ſhort is the Foundation of Compoſition 
itſelf, as you may ſee by what follows, 


4. Of a thorough Baſs. 


TyRo. What do you mean by a ?horovgh Baſs ? 

Philo. Sometimes it is taken for a continual Baſs running 
through the whole Piece without any Bars reſting or pauſing ; 
but more ſtrictly it ſignifies ht Baſs in Muſic which has Figures 
ſet over or under the Notes. 'The Notes themſelves are played 
with the left Hand upon the Harpſichord or any key'd Inftrr= 
ment, and the Figures over the Notes are played with the rigt t 
Hand to fill up the other Parts of the Compoſition. 

Trao. Can you give me ſome ſhort Rules whereby I may 
gain a little Knowledge of this Art. 

PaiLo. I can, but ſhort they will be; but it is to be obſerv- 
ed, that before you can underſtand them well, you muſt be well 
acquainted with the Nature of Flats and Sharps, and the various 
Notes in the different Keys. 


Short Rules for a thorough Baſs, 


Rule x. When you are playing a ehorough Baſe, and there are 
no Figures ſet over the Baſs-note or Notes, then it fgnifes that 
you are to play the perfect or common Cords to fuch Notes, wiz, 
the 3d, 5th, and $th. 

Rule 2. The Foundation of the true Knowledge of a thorough 
Bals very much depends upon knowing what Cords and Dis- 
cords depend upon all the Intervals of 8 Notes in either of the 
natural 
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natural Keys. 'Thus, ſuppoſe I pitch upon C natural in the 
Baſs, and diſcern'd 8 Notes in Order of the Gamut ; I ſay, the 
Key-note itſelf will have za, 5th, and 8th; that is, E, G and 
C, will be the common Cords to it, 

Rule 3. If I begin at C and find a common Cord to it, is 49, 
Ith and 8th; then if I aſcend one Note higher in the Baſs to D, 
the former Cords 3d, 5th and 8th to C, will now become 7th, 
4th, and ad to D; allo 6th, 34 and8thtoE; 7th, 5th and 
ad to F; 6th, 4th and 8th to G; th, zd and zth to A; and 
6th, 4th and 2d to B. 

Rule 4. The Accompanyments of the Figures that are Diſ. 
cords, ſuch as the ad; then obſerve, if the Treble or leading 
Part be a Minum, and the Baſs contains 2 Crotchets, the firſt 
of which is a common Cord, and the next deſcends one Note; 
then the ſame Cord is continued with the right Hand while the 
Baſs deſcends, and will become 2d, 4th and 6th to the ſame 
Note; — But if the Baſs lies ſill, dix. has the ſame Note con- 
tinued by a Hold or Circumflex from Bar to Bar, and the Mi- 
num, or 2d Minum, has a Figure of 2 ſet over it, or by the 
Side, then you mult accompany that 2d with a perfe& 4th, ora 
ſharp 4th, according to the Key you are playing in ; but in this 
Caſe the 4th ought to be fet down with the zd, which is often 
negleQed, to the great Hurt of Learners. 

Rule 5, If you ſee a 4 and a 6, over any Note, count only 
4 Notes, and 6 Notes from the Baſs Note itſelf, according to the 
Order of the Key, and put the 8th to them for an Accompany- 
ment. 

Rule 6. When you find 6 and 4, and $5 and 4 over one Note 
of the Baſs, then play 6, 4 and 8, the Half of that Nate, and 
3d, 5th and 8th to the other Half; this often happens within 3 
Notes of the Cloſe; in ſuch Caſes the 6th and 4ttrare reſolved in- 
to the 5th, and Sharp zd. | 

Rule 7. An Imperſect or Flat th is accompanied with a za, 
and ſo is a 6th, when it has no other Figure placed with it. 

Rule 8. When you meet with a 4 and a ; over one another, 
and a ſharp Flat natural, or Figure of 3 by the Side of the 4, 
that ſhews that the 4th is to be reſolved into the 3d accordingly ; 
this happens generally before Cadences, or Cloſes, © eſnecially 
when the 4th is to be reſolved into the Sharp zd, as in Rule 
the 6th, 

Rule 9. The 7th is always accompanied with the zd, and 
often with the 5th, as Occafion may require; the 5th being ne- 
ceſſary in ſome Caſes, in others it is too heavy. Secondly, 
When the Baſs aſcends by 4ths, or deſcends by 5ths, you gene- 
rally ſee the Notes with 97's over them. Thirdly, When the 
Baſs deſcends Half a Note (into any Note which is ſharped) the 
34d Note before the Clole, it is generally marked with a Flat 7b 

at 
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Flat 5th'and 3d, but the 7th in this Caſe is more properly called 
an extreme Flat 7th, being no more in Quantity of Semitones 
than a perfect 6th, though called a th, on account of the Key. 
Fourthly, When the Baſs deſcends Note by Note, then you 
will generally find a Figure of 7 and 6 after it over-every Note, 
which ſhews you are to play a th and a zd to Half the Time 
of the Baſs-Note, and then reſolve or convert the qth into the 
6th, (according to the Nature of the Key you play in) ſtill con- 
tinuing the 34 for the other Half of the Time. | 

Rule 10; When the Baſs moves by even Quavers, ſuch as 4 or 
$ in a Bar, it is common to play the firſt 2 Quavers to the Chord 
of the firſt Note, and the next 2 to the Chord of the zd Note, 
or to ſuch Figures and Accompanyments belonging to the firſt 
and third Notes, except it be figured to the contrary, , 

TYRo. I am obliged to you for your kind Inſtructions, but 
I cannot ſay I underitand them at preſent. 

PH1LO. I do not expect you ſhould : it is to be fuppoſed you 
ſhould know ſomething more of the Harpſichord, and be firlt of 
all more acquainted with = 4 Nature cf the. various Keys in 
general, and the natural Order and Diſpoſition of Flats and 
Sharps in each. Nothing of this Sort can be underſtood without 
this; and even then, without Practice and Obſervation, you would 
be at a Loſs ; though the Rules I have laid down are very plain 
to be underſtood by any one who has a Mind to learn, and pay 
a due Attention to what he reads : But it is too common a Prac- 
tice, juſt to read an Anthor careleſsly over, and then unjuſtly to 
ſay, That he has treated ſo dark and intricate upon the Subject 
that they can't underſtand it. | = 

TIRO. It is very true, Sir, but you ſhall never have that 
to ſay of me. I can ſay, I have always attended to your In- 
ſtructions, and I will try at all proper Opportunities to make 
myſelf Maſter of what I am till deficient in. 

PaiLo. I make no Doubt of it, Tyro; and it is for the Sake 
of ſuch diligent and induſtiious Learners as you, that every Au- 
thor takes Pains, and they are happy in ſuch Pupils, and take 
a Pleaſure to ſay, that you have done great Honour to them as 
well as Service to yourſelf, 

Tyko. I am obliged to you, kind Philomathes, for your Opi- 
nion of me, This encourages me to alk you a further Favour, 
and that is, to give me one Exanſple or Movement in a thorough 
Baſs ; for though I do not now immediately underſtand it, yet 
I poſſibly may. 

PHILO, It is very true; Labour (it is ſaid) overcomes all 
Things: But I rather would chooſe to ſay, Delight conquers all 
Undertakings. And as I have found you, my dear Yro, pur- 
ſuing earneſtly after Truth and Knowledge, it gives me Plea« 
ſue to inſtrut you, and you have your Deſire in this reſpe& al - 
ſo, 
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. by one full Example of a thorough Baſs, Plate II. Fig.; 4 


me in; and give me Leave to repeat once more, that I promiſe tc 


ang 


* 


And now, Yyro, what would you have more ? 
TYRo, I am ſatisfied, Sir, with what you have inſtruftec 


_ peruſe every Thing you have treated of till I am Maſter of it; 
and therefore beg you would receive my hearty Thanks fo 
Jour indulgent Favours. 

PRAILO, You are quite welcome; and to give you fſurthe 
Encouragement in the Progreſs of this innocent and uſeful Sei- 
ms T here preſent you with a Hymn in four Parts, which has 
been highly approved of, and I hope will be agreeable to you 
and your Acquaintance. 


4 Hymn, or Song Yanbſeiving on Account of the memor- 
able Victory gained by the King Pruſſia over the Auſtrians 
near Lignitz, on the 15th Day of Auguſt, 1760. See the 
Muſie, Plate III. | 


Is 
To celebrate thy Praiſe, O Lord, 
We will our Hearts prepare; 
Repeat, To all the lifl'ning World thy Works, 
| Thy wond'rous Works declare, 


| a IT, : 
The Thoughts of them ſhall to our Souls 
Exalted Pleaſure bring ; 
Repeat, While to thy Name, O thou Moſt High, 
Triumphant Praiſe we ſing. 


* . III. ** 
All thoſe who have his Goodneſs prov'd, : 
Will in his Truth confide ; 
Repeat, Whoſe Mercy ne'er forſook the Man 
That on his Help relied, 


| IV. 
Sing Praiſes therefore to the Lord, 
From Zion his Abode ; 
Repeat, Proclaim his Deeds till al! the World 
Confeſs none other God, 
Alleluia. 


N. B. Every Verſe is to be ſung quite through ſoftly, in two 
a1 only, and then repeat the two laſt Lines in full Chorus, 
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Page 372, Line 15, 


Page 373, 


R, r 
for 35, read 28. ; 
32, dele the 2d 88.8 
34, for 5:4:: 00: $0, read 5:4:: 100: 30, 
2, for 4++4+3, read 4213. 
13, for 2X1=2X2, fead 2+2=2X 2, 
Ditto, for 21 1217/3, read 24121. 
14, for 2.1/3, read 3.1. 
1 
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The following Books are by the fame AUTHOR, and 
ſold by S. CRowDER, at the Looking-Glaſs, in 
Pater-Noſter-Row. 


J. HE ROYAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
; | Containing, I. A full Explanation of all the Terms 
1 made uſe of in Algebra, Anatomy, ArchitefQure, Arithmetic, 
7 Aſtronomy, Botany, Chemiltry, Dialling, Divinity, Garden- 
\ ing, Geography, Geometry, Grammar, Gunnery, Heraldiy, 
Heroglyphics, Hiltory, Huſbandry, Hy draulics, Hydtoſtatice, 
Law, Logic, Ma hematice, Mechanics, Military Art, Muſic, 
Natural Hiſtory, Navigation, Optics, Paiptirg, Perſpective, 
| " Philofophy, Pneumatics, Poetry, Printing, Rhetoric, Sculp- 
- tme, Surgery, Surveying, Sc. Cc. II. Tracing the Words 
from their original Fountains. III. Explaining the various 
1 Senſes in which they are uſed, ſupported by Authorities from 
: the beſt Engliſh Writers. IV. The Words are properly accent- 
ed, to facilitate the true Pronunciation. V, Each Word is followed 
by an initial Letter, to denote the Part of Speech to which it 
belongs. VI. A Geographical Deſcription of the principal 
Kinzdoms, Cities, Cc. in the World, VII. A Deſcription ef 
the Cities and Counties of England and Wales. VIII. The 
Lives of the molt eminent Poets and other .inzenious and il!n- 
fixious' Men, who bave fl -uriſhed in theſe Kingdoms. The 
whole on fo extenſive a Pla, as to unite the different Excellen- 
cies of all other Engliſh Dictionaries. 
To which & prefixed, A COMPRERENSIVE GRAMMAR of 
the Engl:/b Language, Price 68, | 
As neither Time, Curioſity, nor Wealth, have put it in 
the Power of every ore to be Mafler ef the various Diftionaiies 
which have been publiſhed in the different Branches of Science; 
to unite theſe ſcattered Rays as it were in one Focus, has been 
the Intention of the Author of this Work ; and if the Reader 
attends to the Articles which are contained in it, he will doubt- 
leſs congrztulate himſelf on having met with a Dict'onary on a 
more extenſive Plan than any that have hitherto been publiſhed. 


f II. The BRITISH YOUTH's INSTRUCTOR: 
= O., A New and Ealy Guide to PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
% Whetein the Rutiments of Common Arithmetic, Vulgar and 
Decimal, Fractione, the Extiattion and Uſe of the Square and 
Che Roots, Ec. ure ſo eaſily treated of, and fo plainly demon- 
hiated, that any Perlon may, of himlelf (in a ſhort Time) be- 
come acquainted with every Thipg receſlary to the Knowledge 
| lleript, for the Uſe of 

| Country 


Books ſold by 8. CROWDER, 


Country Youths in particular: Shewing how to meaſure any 
regular Piece of Timber, Tyling, Thatching, Brick-work, or 
Piece of Land; as alſo, how to gauge any Ciſtern, Piece of 
Malt, or common Cooler, Tub, or Caſk. The whole deſign- 
ed for ſuch as have hitherto negleted, or have not had Oppor- 
tunity of being acquainted with Figures; and attempted in na- 
tural and familiar Dialogues, in order to render the Work more 
eaſy and diverting, as well as uf. ful to Learners, Recommend- 
ed by ſeveral eminent Writing-Miſters, and Accomptants, The 
Fourth E lition, correfted, and improved by ſome particular 
Obſervations on the Rule of Diſcount. Price 2 8. 6d, 


Elegantly printed on a fine Paper, calculated in ſo plain and eaſy 
a Manner, as to render it uſeful to every Capacity. 

(The Reader will find this Work ſo contrived, as to contain 
many Thouſand Calculations more than in any other Book 
of the like Kind: Alſo ſeveral inſtruftive and uſeful Tables, 
neceſſary for Pei ſons in every Branch of Life and Buſineſs) 


III. The READY RECKONER; Or, Trader's 
molt uſeful Aſſiſtan!, in buying and ſelling all Sorts of Com- 
modities, either Wholefale or Retail. Shewing at one View 
the Amount or Value of any Number or Quantity of Goods 
or Merchar diſe, from one Farthing progreſſively up to Twenty 
Shillings, either by the Jorg or ſhort Hundied, Half Hundred, 
or Quarter, Pound or Ounce, Ell or Yard, Se. &c, To 
| which is added, A Double Table of Portugal Money, from 
1 to 1000, Alſo a Table of Expences or Wages by the 
Day, Week, Month, or Year. With a Tab'e of Annuitics 
and "Commiſſion of B:okerage, from One to One Fighth per 
Cent. And ſeveral other neceſſary and inſtruftive Things, 

(FP The Proprietors being determined to have this Book ex- 
cee all others of the like kind, engaged ſeveral other Perſons, 
beſides the Author, to ſurvey every Sheet from the Preſs, 

This Book is calculated for the Uſe of Shop-keepers in 
general, as well as for private Perſons, and of fo portable a Size, 
that Laoies as well as Gentlemen may carry it in their Pockets, 
by which Means a Multiplicity of Miſtakes, and many unne- 
ceſſary Troubles may be prevented, by having this. Book in the 
Compting houſe, Shop, or Pocket. This Book is alſo a pro- 
p*r Preſent for, Youth on their being put out Apprentices, as 
the frequent Peruſal of it will enable them to go through their 
Buſineſs, with Pleaſure and Profit to themſelves as well as their 
Matters, Price x s. 6d, 


IV.” AN- and Eg Guide to the USE of the GLOBES;' - 
and the RUDIMENTSof GEOGRAPHY. Wherein 
the Knowledge of the Heavens and Earth is made «2y to the. 

meaneſt 
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meaneſt Capacity: Firſt, by giving a ſhort and conciſe Ac. 
count of the four Quarters of the World, with the Diſtance and 
Situation of the moſt principal Iſlands and inland Places, and 
by the Solution of Seventy. uſeful Problems, in Geography, 
Altronomy, Navigation, Sc. Written in familiar Dialogues, - 
in order to render it more ealy, pleaſant, and diverting to the 
Learner; With ſome Obſervations on Mr. Neale's Patent 
Globes. ; 

To which is annexed, Three uſeful TABLES. I. Shews 
the Latitude and Longitude of the principal Places from the 
Meridian of London. II, Sbewing the«Sun's Place, Declina- 
tion, Time of Riſing and Setting; Length of Days and Nights, 
and Beginning and Ending of Twilight every Week, accord- 
ing to the New Style, III. Shews the Latitude, Longitude, 
Right Aſcenſion, and Declination of the moſt eminent fixed 
Stars. Recommended by ſeveral eminent Mathematicians, 

The Second Edition, with Improvements by the Author, 

4: (Price bound Two Shillings and Six-pence. ) 


V. The UNIVERSAL SPELLING-BOOK; 
Or, A New and Eaſy Guide to the EnGL1s# LANGUAGE: 

Part I. Confiſting of Tables of Words in one, two, three, 
and four pony, with natural -and eaſy Leſſons in each, 
adapted to the Capacity of Children from three Years old and 
upwards, and yet ſo, that ſuch as can already read, may 1e- 
ceive ſenſible Inſtruction thereby: Being diverſify'd with a Vari- 


ety of Leſſons both moral and divine; as alſo Fables and pleaſant 


Stories, in order to improve the Mind and the Underſtanding. 

Part II. Contains a very eaſy and approved Guide to Engliſh 
Grammar, by Way of Queſtion and Anſwer, for the Ule of 
Schools as well as private Perſons, 

Part III. Has a Collection of near 5000 of the moſt uſeſul 
Words of two, three, and four Syllables, viz, Noun Subſtan- 
tives, Noun Adjectives, and Verbs, which are accented and ex- 
plained for the better inſtrufting of Youth. 

Part IV. Contains many uſeful Things neceſſary to help the 
young Beginner, and inform the more grown up Youth, viz, 
Firſt, a Receipt for good Black Ink; Directions for Writing, 
with a Collection of Alphabetical Copies: Alſo a Variety of 
Pieces both in Proſe and Verſe, proper for Breakings-up ; both 
diverting to the Mind, and improving to the Morals... 

The Sixth Edition, with large and uſeful Additions, recom- 
mended by ſeveral eminent Clergymen, Schoolmaſters and 
others, as the moſt uſeful Book of the Kind extant, and abſc- 
lutely neceſſary to be learn r, Reading made perfeftly eoſy, 
by T. DYKE, and eve e Spelling Book, 

(rice ens | ling.) 
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